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January 9-16, 

Two aes from London to Hamburg; two days’ 

fighting with the cold, the slowness, the vexa- 

tions, the pedantries, the disappointments of con- 
tinental railways; eight hours in Hamburgh; 


two more hours’ pull across what was till yester- - 


day territory of the Danish monarchy—and here 

we are in the hall of the Banhof’s Hotel, at Kiel, 

at the head-quarters of Schleswig-Holsteinism. 

The place is thronged from basement to gatret ; 

Schleswig-Holstein patriotism lies here at the rate 
VOL. 1. B 
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of four in a bed; but I came, thanks to the care 
of Mr. Ward, the British consul-general in Ham- 
burg, into the keeping of Herr Jensen, a portly, 
jovial, somewhat noisy and domineering pater 
patric, who bespoke. accommodation for me, and 
was not to be denied. 

It was nine in the evening. I was shown up 
into a room on the third and last floor—a room 
with six loop holes for windows — hermetically 
sealed up from Michaelmas to Midsummer. <A’ 
waiter lighted two candles; boots set the wood 
crackling in the stove; and an auburn-ringleted, 
tidy, comely chambermaid smoothed my couch. 
Having thus disposed of me accordirtg to the most 
approved theory of the division of labour, my 
three attendants withdrew, and I was left to the 
enjoyment of my own company. . 

A German bed! an under-sized coffin. with 
three feather bags! What a contrast with my 
faithful spring-mattresses at home! And to think 
that this smothering, sleep-murdering contrivance 
is the very first pillow I was to lay my head on 
since I lost sight of dear Dover cliffs six-and-sixty 

_ hours ago! Really, royal Denmark deserves to 
lose her crown, were it for no other offence than 
allowing Germany to be her Lady of the Bed- 
chamber. : 
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I sallied forth early in the morning, and saun- 
tered down the main street of Kiel, ere the town 
was awake. A slippery town, slovenly, narrow 
streets, mean houses, meaner shops; a sluggish 
canal, with huge blocks of ice sullenly float- 
ing on its greenish surface; a huge, old brick 
church, with a broad squatting tower, an@ at its 
corners the manifest evidence that a Northern — 
people, and a Protestant, can be as unmindful of 
the decencies of life and of the- reverence due to 
the house of worship, as that despised Latin race, 
whom the Emperor Napoleon dooms to what he 
calls ‘le culte des ruines, a race ‘besotted by 
popish superstition.’ 

Out in the air, on the Kiel bay, the Kieler 
Meerbusen, a glorious sheet of ice, shut in by 
frost-besprinkled woody bluffs, dotted with gay 
country boxes in every style of Swiss, Italian, 
and English fancy or folly. It was a bright morn- 
ing, bracing with a vengeance, but my blood was 

-all in a glow after a few minutes’ smart trot. 
Past the Tivoli Gardens, past the Bade Austalt, 
past the- Diisternbroek, I wandered on delighted, 
till I stood on the terrace in front of the hotel 
Bellevue. A magnificent prospect, forsooth! the 
landscape hoary, silent, winter-stricken, the wind 
unfelt, but heard, moaning mournfully through 
the stiffened branches of the wide-spreading beech 
groves. What a paradise this Kieler Fiord must 

B2 
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be for the skater, and how deeply I sighed over 


this, as over, so many neglected branches of my 
education ! 


On my rettirn to the hotel, and upon‘sitting 
down" to table-d’héte, at the unchristian hour of 
one o’clock in .the en, I found myself a 
great man. 

I must confess, to en with, “that I hate a 
“hotel, and detest a ‘round table,’ and it was, 
perhaps, ig punish me for my ‘uncharitabléness and 
unSopiability, that have had. to, put up with so 
large p share of those. evils imax] lifetime. I ob- 
ject to the rattle and clatter, to’the interminable 
delay between the courses, the variety of nonde- 
script made-dishes, the conventional wines, the 
din of voices, the confusion of tongues. A human 
menagerie, different from one of wild animals, is 
never seen to léss advantage than at feeding-time ; 
and it takes no little amount of sympathy and 
goodwill to make you endure the close vicinity 
of a fellow-being in his process of. eating and 
drinking, during those intervals, at least, in eC 
you are not equally employed. : 

Isat down, cross, and shut .up, uncommunica- 
tive. Ihad my grey shooting jacket on, and had 
‘hanged my shabby travelling cap on a peg near 
the door. Not one soul noticed me.- Merely to 
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look at me, nobody. would have given a six- 
pence for meYet T'was the great unknown’ for 
all that. -» 

There ‘were: not: many at dinner. A great 
patriotic batiquet was to-take place later in the 
evening, and only & few of the uninvited attended 
the ordinary." THere was a parcel of grave, sober- 
looking gentlemer quietly discussing their vic- 
tuals, and some interestiig topic of conversation 
—which topic was no ‘other than—not exactly 
my. humble person, . bit my position in: jife, and 
‘the etrand F* came.on. The" dfficions, ‘waiters, 
of course, agreeably’ to the “freedom of -conti- 
nental manners, fined in; and, indeed, ia the 
talk. - 

‘He, is not arrived yet; he is aaa to- 
morrow—what sort ‘of a man .is he? _ Does any- 
body know his name? Is not Mr. O— 
the man’? ; No! ‘Mr. O— is only here for 
the ‘“ Morning Post.” Herr Jensen is said to 
know the man:—the man has letters for Dr. Lo- 
ventzen. . We must be on the’ look out for him 
to-morrow. He is sure to be Danish-gesinnt, I'll 
be bound. Since that pretty minx, Alexandra, 
made her: triumphal entry into London, all Eng- 
land is raving mad for Denmark.’ 

So here was the cat out of the bag. I put on 
a face-of brass, and sat as unconcerned a8 Mont 
Blanc. Time enough for these good people who 
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are so glibly talking of the D—1, to make out 
that they are in the redoubted presence. > 
e 


What are we to understand about the Schles- 
wig-Holstein question? We must look upon it 
simply as a question of German nationality. The 
Germans have ventured on this partial movement 
only as a prelude to a general revolution. What, 
it may be asked, ails the great German people? 
What is there to interfere with their inalienable 
tights, to wound the dignity, or clash with the 
interests of their country? There is no question 
in the world more easily and more universally 
understood than that of nationality. It is the 
right every human tribe or family has to be 
mistress in its own house, whenever it suits its 
purpose, and whenever it has the power to exer- 
cise such a right. It is France for the French, 
Italy for the Italians, Germany for the Germans. 
The only difficulty—but that is a great one—lies 
in the definition of the precise limits ofa nation. 
The question to be settled is, where the rights of 
a nation begin and end—where its pretensions 
should be resisted as coming into collision with 
those of other nations. 

Now, what nation in the world can be said to’ 
be more thoroughly mistress in its own house 
. than the German nation? Take all the purely 
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German provinces of Prussia and Austria, add the 
States of the minor Kings, and of all the small 
fry of Dukes and Grand Dukes, and you have a 
people of about 40,000,000, the very ox and ele- 
phant of Europe, big enough and strong enough 
not only to hold its own against all odds, but to 
have the greatest weight on the destinies of the 
world. 

The big house, however, is net large enough to 
be a comfortable home to the Germans. ‘The time 
was, under Theodoric, or Charlemagne, or Otho, 
or Heaven knows what other hero of the Dark 
Ages, when Germany looked upon herself as heir 
to all the glories of the Roman Empire, aad 
aspired to lord it over: Europe, as the Yankees 
claim now sovereign sway over the whole conti- 
nent of North America. The Germans have got 
into an odd way of confounding Germany with 
the German Empire, and are wondxpusly apt to 
stretch the limits of their present nationality to 
the full extent of their old imperial ambition. 
Instead of laying a strong hold on what is indis- 
putably their own, instead of setting their house 
in order, and bringing their rulers to reason, so as 
to elicit union and harmony out of that hopeless 
chaos which they call the German Confederacy, 
they ‘go about seeking whom they may devour,’ 
and have settled upon Denmark as - -the first easy 
and convenient prey. 


macs 
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We must not trifle with the true bearings of 
the question. Holstein is inhabited by what is 
commonly acknowledged as a pure German race. 
Schleswig, which was once known by the name of 
South Jutland, is more of a mixed people, and 
the. most ardent German patriots are willing to 
acknowledge that the majority of the Schleswigers 
consist of what, in some of their papers, they 
facetiously call Utraquisten ;—men, that is, who 
are both fish and flesh, or, more properly, neither 
fish nor flesh, as is too often the case with 
Border communities, where the population, 
brought into eonstant intercourse with two adjoin- 
ing races, long trodden and ground-to dust by the 
march of armies, and whirled about by the tide 
of political vicissitudes, easily assumes. a motley 
‘and amphibious nature. Earnest politicians also 
avow that even in Holstein, and more so in Lauén- 
burg, some of the great landowners harbour, to 
say the least, no ill-will against Denmark. But 
even admitting for a moment that all or most of 
the Schleswigers, no less than the Holsteiners, are 
purest Germans, and that they long for annex- 
ation to Germany, there always remains the 
question whether these are the only Germans ac- 
knowledging at this moment a ‘foreign sway, and 
whether Germany is ready, on the principle of 
reciprocity, to release from thraldom those alien 
nationalities which either obey the rule of some 
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of her princes, or are even compelled to take rank 
among the members of the German Confederacy. 

The thing was tried in 1848 on a very large 
scale. Germany did not on that occurrence go 
to war with France for her German children of. 
Alsace and Lorraine, or with Russia for those of 
Esthonia and Livonia; nor did she ask Prussia 
to give up the Poles of Posen, nor Austria to 
come to terms with the Magyars of Hungary, ° 
Nay, she even laughed the pretensions of the 
Deputies of South Tyrol to scorn, when these 
came, cap in hand, before the Frankfort Parlia- 
ment, which had summoned them, and respectfully 
remonstrated that ‘they were Italians, not 
Germans, and could therefore have no business in 
an assembly professing to have been called together 
on purely national principles, And not ogly 
were the demands of the Italian Tyrol tréated 
with contempt, not only did Germany assert-her 
own no less than Austria’s rights to extend: the 
dominion of her confederacy or empire into Italian 
lands as far as the shores of the Lake of Garda, 
but she insisted that ‘the natural confines’ of 
Germany were at the Adige and Mincio, that. 
‘she was to have a footing on the Adriatic at 
Trieste, and that’ the existence.of Trieste would 
be compromised were Venice at any time to be 
reunited to Italy.’ Venice must die that Trieste 
may live! * ' “« 
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Germany in 1848 could afford to disregard the 
claims of such weak sister nations as Poland or 
Italy. She was too prudent to call upon herself _ 
the displeasure of France or Russia, and she turned 
all her energies to the comparatively safe enter- 
prise of bearding Denmark in her den of Schles- 
wig-Holstein. Even in her attack on the Duchies, 
however, Germany was ill seconded by her 
* Princes, weary of the clamour of her mobs, and 
of the droning of her bewigged professors, and 
after a few passes at arms, in which Germany did 
not even exhibit her wonted valour, the relations 
between her and Denmark were restored very 
nearly on the former footing. 

Now, what is Germany about? She wants to. 
force us back fifteen years in history. She takes 
up in 1864 her revolution where it came to an 
end in 1848. Worsted in her efforts to put the 
screw upon her princes, Germany in the latter 
year endeavoured, though in vain, to involve 
them in a foreign war, for which the national 
principle supplied the pretext. Anxidus once 
more to renew the contest with her rulers, she is. 
now again,setting up the old war-cry of Schles- 
wig-Holstein. She hopes either to drag her 
Sovereigns along with her in this conflict, ot to 
overthrow the thrones of such of them as would 
stem the tide of popular agitation. The question 
of thé Danish successiqn, the claims of the newly- 
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proclaimed Duke, have but little to do with the 
matter at issue. Indeed, I have heard people 
here saying, with an attempt at such a joke as 
the German mind can perpetrate, that. the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners ‘care but little about 
Augustenburg or, Septemberburg.’ The question 
is wholly: national, and it does not turn merely 
upon this point, whether either of the,Duchies, or 
both, shall continue to forma part of the Danish * 
monarchy, or be made up into an independent 
State, a member of the German confederacy, The 
attack is made upon Denmark, but the blow is 
aimed at Prussia and Austria. No wonder, 
therefore, if these Powers evince hesitation and 
mistrust, having so much at stake in the matter, 
so much to fear from enemies both at home and 
abroad. 

_.To find a solution to the Schleswig-Holstein 
question, about 16,000 troops, mostly Hanoverians 
and Saxons, but acting under the orders of the 
Frankfort Diet, have overrun all Holstein, and, 
under their protection, the people have proclaimed 
Frederick of Augustenburg Duke of Schleswig- 
Holstein. Schleswig, however, is as yet unin- 
vaded, and the Danes make a good show of 
resistance onits borders. The hostile forces stand 
with their bayonets turned against each other’s 
breasts at Rendsburg, awaiting the signal or the 
onslaucht. 
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Now, the points to be cleared on this question 
are mainly : t 
wig is really contemplated by the Germans, and 
by whom among them. For hitherto we have. 
here only a few Hanoverians and Saxons, and we 
know nof to what extent the government of those 
two’ Kingdoms, as wellas of Bavaria and Wiirtem- 
berg, ‘ ure “committed to this rash course; and, on 
the other’ ‘hand, the Prussian and Aaaiias troops, 
which’ are slowly coming up,'are worse than 
suspected of intentions more hostile to the German 
than to the Danish party ;.while the Commis- 
sienerd from Frankfort, knowing how feeble ia 
mafority of the Diet they represent, will neither 
act themselves nor countenance any action on. 
‘the part of the Duke’s ' ‘embryo government, 
2. Whether, should the resistance of the Prus- 
sian, Austrian, and other governments be carried 
beyond the limits of even German endurance, 
Schleswig-Holstein might be made the pretext 
for a general rise, and the nation have the power 
to drag her rulers and their armies in*its course, 
in spite of themselves. 3. Whether, supposing 
Germany, either in her present state or in the 
turmoil of a general convulsion, to be capable of 
a united effort against Denmark, the contest would 
be limited to the interested parties ; whether the 
war could be ‘localized,’ or whether the -inter- 
ference of foreign powers would make up for any | 
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difference in the respective strength of. the com- 
batants;. or, in other words, what chances there 
night be of Schleswig-Holstein leat to, a 
general European war. : 
I shall seek fora solution to all theses ints of 
the question in other letters. “Meanw aile, the - 
first impression’ I receive on coming into the , 
scene of action is that there is no peohability 
here of immediate action of any kinds The 
Schleswig-Holstein question, accordigg. to the 
fashion of all German questions, ‘has no sooner 
been started than it has come to a ‘dead fix. 
There is no one here able or willing to procged 
one step further: and either, the movement must 
be aided by violent commotions in Berlin, Vienna, 
or Frankfort, or there will be no deliberate step 
in advance on the part of either Duke Frederick 
or his perplexed Ministers; or of the no.less help- 
less and bewildered, yet solemn and. oracular, 
Commissioners of the Frankfort Diet. -Only the 
hostile troops are in presence, and no one can 
foresee what sudden dénovement the mere chapter 
of accidents may bring about. 


The story of the bridal party turned into stone 
on its return from church is rather too old to be 
quoted, even by way of illustration ;: but it 
describes with sufficient accuracy the condition to 
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which the ghief actors in this Schleswig-Holstain 
drama have been brought after the first successful 
and, to some extent, decisive step which ushered 
them upon 'the stage. Here they are, one would 
say, frozen up for the winter,. The Duke, or 
Prince, Frederick of Augustenburg is here at this 
house, the Railway Hotel, occupying - with his 
ministers and suite the best rooms on the first 
floor, in a strictly private capacity, having, as it 
seems, preferred the ease of his inn to the habita- 
tion of the Royal Palace, lately the residence of 
the Duke of Gliicksburg, either because the state 
apartments could not soon be got ready for him, 
or, more probably, because the invasion of 
premises belonging to the Danish Crown seemed 
to him, or to his advisers, a measure inconsistent 
with their cautious and expectant policy. Indeéd, 
the existence of so important a personage in this 
by no means splendid house of entertainment 
could hardly be suspected by a chance traveller, 
unless his curiosity led him to inquire the object 
of those two- staid, middle-aged gentlemen, in 
plain black overcoats and chimney-pot hats, 
cooling their heels and doing duty as sentries on 
the steps of the portico at the main hotel-door, 
shouldering their very ponderous but very harm- 
less schutz-verein rifles, without bayonets, and 
touching their hats to every person going in and-” 
out with that unaffected, cordial civility whicli - 
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chgracterizes.these Holsteiners, these best-natured, 
most amiable of all Germans. Those two citizen 
soldiers are members -of a body-guard, composed 
of the ¢lite of the gentlemen of the town, who, 
from the first arrival of the candidate for Schles- 
wig-Holstein sovereignty, established themselves 
about the Duke’s person, rather by way of honor, 
than of any real ornament or use. For the rest, 
the good city of Kiel enjoys the most thorough 
peace and order, the only movement perceptible 
in its quiet streets being caused by preparations 
for what is called the Aieler Umschlag, a cele- 
brated annual fair which is to open in a few days. 

The fact is, I arrived too late to wituess the 
excitement attendant upon the arrival of his 
Serene Highness of Augustenburg among his 
would-be subjects. His first reception by the 
Holsteiners: was, I am told, enthusiastic beyond 
belief; and the joyful noise which the citizens, of 
Kiel first set up was kept up for several days by 
deputations from all parts of the’ Duchy, private 
persons and municipal authorities vieing with each 
other in their demonstrations of devotion to their 
chosen ruler. ; 

Here, however, the movement came to a stand- 
still, and every person one meets seems busy with 
the question, What is to be done next? Holstein 
is for, the present rid of the Danes; the 16,000 
Cenféderate troops which are in possession . are 
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more than sufficient to screen the Duchy from any 
attack, and, indeed, no apprehension exists of the 
slightest chance of the expelled rulers venturing 
upon an outbreak of hostilities. Prince Frederick 
is Duke of Schleswig-Holstein by popular accla- 
mation; and in Holstein itself: there is no one to 


‘dispute his authority, with the exception of the 


7 


two commissioners of the Frankfort Diet, who 
reside at Altona, and on ‘whom ‘the provisional 


government of the Duchy, and the command ef 


the troops of the Confederacy nominally devolves. 
These two worthy gentlemen show: the greatest 
goodwill and deference to the Duke, and evince 
the utmost readiness to act according to his wish, 
and in his interest ; 3 to play into his Hands, 

Yet, what js ta be the next step’?’ Neither 
the Duke uor his advisers seem disposed to 
venture’ upen any. Men more unfit for bold 
decisive strokes could hardly Be found’ anywhere. 
Indeed, it may be said, to the eternal honour of 
the’ Germans’ in general, that there is not in the 
whole world. a peoplt’ among whom ‘it is more 
difficult to get the proper stuff for.a revolution. 
The Duke’s friends here seem anxious above all 
things to keep within the limits of legality, and 
to throw upon the Frankfort Diet all the respon- 
sibility of any act which may give sanction. to 
the facts which have just been so easily and so 
happily accomplished. For instance, bare Duke © 
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is a Duke by mere popular clamour, but he could 
not, or would not, venture upon the convocation 
of the States of the Duchy, or upon an appeal to 
the convenient oracle of a plebiscite to have that 
mere popular outcry translated into what. might 
be, or seem, a deliberate and formal emanation of 
popular will. The Duke is, and has wilfully put 
himself, by the mere fact of his journey hither, in 
a@ position of: virtual war with Denmark, but he 
could not, and’ ‘would not, think of assembling 
forces which would, doubtless, however, flock to: . 
him on all sides. The experience of 1848 has 
justly set the heart of every German against the 
loose bands of volunteers, and any movement in 
the Garibaldi style would be altogether out of the . 
question ; but the Duke has, as yet, no thought 
of organizing an army, regular or otherwise. 
The country is garrisoned by the’ Harioverian and 
Saxon troops of the” Confederacy, and the zeal and* 
ardour of such of the Holstein youths as might be 
willing to muster in’ defence of their country’s 
cause is allowed to cool for want of a proper object. 
Drilling Without arms is, however, I am_ told, 
going on in most townships. Again, Holstein 
has been wrenched from the Danish Monarchy, and 
is, as it ever was, a member of the German Con- 
federagy ; still no. one here dreams of proclaiming 
the Duchy also a member of the German Ctistoms’ 
Union,,and Danish custom-officers still sit at the 
VOL. T. ral 
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receipt of their dues at the Altona frontier, 
keeping up against German trade a barrier which 
it would seem so easy and natural to overthrow. 
The Duke, in short, thankful as he is to the 
Holsteiners for the proffered sovereignty, is as yet 
unwilling to exercise it by the slightest overt act, 
and will not stir in the matter until his titles are 
fully acknowledged by the. Frankfort Diet. 

The whole of this Schleswig-Holstein matter 
seems, therefore, just now to be in a ‘predica- 
ment;’ the solution of the old Danish-German 
riddle may be sought at Frankfort, at Berlin or 
Vienna, Paris or London, anywhere, perhaps, 
rather than at Kiel or Copenhagen. 

The majority of the Frankfort Diet is in favour 
of the Duke, as-the friends of the latter here 
fondly persuade themselves; but a German ma- 
jority, from which Prussia and Austria are 
excluded, is—a German majority; and no one 
even here flattcrs himsclf that either Prussia or 
‘Austria would lend a hand, or even give their 
passive sanction, to the disintegration of the 
Danish Monarchy so long as they could help it. 
These good people have no hope of Austria, the 
non-German provinces of which they look upon 
as common enemies to the Fatherland, and none 
of the Prussian Government, though they: strive 
to draw a line between that Government and the 
people, as if all the difficulties they have to con- 
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tend with there arose from the perversity of one 
man alone—M. von Bismark-Schénhausen. Upon 
being a little more closely pressed, however, they 
show no greater confidence in at least a portion 
of the people of Prussia than in her King and 
Minister, as they avow the existence of a strong 
mulish Conservative party, extremely strong both 
in the State and the army, that Junkerthum which 
resists all progress in the North of Germany, 
and a few specimens of whom may, perhaps, be 
found even among the landowners of these 
patriotic Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein-Latien- 
burg. Driven from their position as to the North 
of Germany, these sanguine gentlemen seem to 
have great expectations from the South. Through- 
out Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and the smaller States, 
they say (some of them having just travelled 
through those districts), the enthusiasm of Ger- 
man nationality has risen to fever heat. The 
very Roman Catholics in those parts have laid 
aside all their bigotry, and the tide of popular 
opinion presses so hard upon the rulers of the 
country, that these latter have, in this instance, 
been obliged to assume an almost revolutionary 
attitude at I'rankfort, and are even now stirring 
to force the two great Powers of Prussia and 
Austria into compliance with their own and the 
national aspirations. 

You see from all that peel that these good 
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‘Holsteiners, who, in my humble opinion, are out 
of the law, yet who so tenderly shrink from any 
bold open violation of the law on their’ own part, 
do not hesitate, however, in putting their faith in 
revolutions that may or may not be brewing afar 
from them. The strong national movement in 
progress of development throughout Germany, 
they think, will not fail to compel the Frankfort 
Diet to do justice to the Schleswig-Holsteiners. 
The authority of the Diet, backed by the out- 
spoken will of the nation, will overcome all 
resistance on the part of the Prussian and Aus- 
trian Cabinets. Should these latter still be blind 
to the signs of the times, they would perish in 
their obstinacy, and German nationality would . 


_ march to its goal over the wreck of those super- 
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annuated monarchies., But were it even possible 
for the Courts of Berlin and Vienna to keep their 
footing at home, and forsake the cause of the 
Fatherland abroad, the remaining States of Ger- 
many would set up for themselves; they would 
ré-constitute a new Confederacy of the Rhine, of 
which the successor of the great Napoleon would - 
be too happy to declare himself the head and 
protector. It is not impossible that these un- 
natural and unpatriotic notions (reminding one of 
the improvidence that would burn down a house to 
roast an egg) have sprung up in German heads, 
the result of intrigues to which the ever-scheming 
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Wizard of the Tuileries is not a stranger. That 
German leading men talk about such matters 
very glibly, that they contemplate in cold blood, 
and as a last resource, a break up of such national 
union as still resides in that dull and sleepy 
Frankfort Diet, is a fact which I could never 
have believed had not my own ears got very 
unequivocal evidence of it. The Germans are 
angry against the whole world about this ever- 
lasting quarrel of Schleswig-Holstein. They are 
mad especially against England, whose sympathies 
with Deamark seem to them consistent neither 
with the true political interests nor with the 
avowed principles of the British nation; and, 
with the unreasoning spite of a man cutting off 
his hose to spite his own face, they think they can 
make England afraid and uncomfortable by 
threatening to throw themselves into the arms of 
France. | : 

Such, as far as I can make out in the short 
time I have been among these people, are the 
thoughts that rise uppermost in their minds. Till 
the Frankfort Dict can be brought to something 
like a resolution, however, the Schleswig-Holstein 


- question is likely to make but little progress, and 


the world’s breathless curiosity will be kept on 
the stretch, till, perhaps, public attention is turned 
away to other objects of greater European interest. 
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I had heard so much of Mr. O——, that I 
expressed some curiosity to see him. ‘Is he in 
Kiel }—At this very hotel ?—Is that his room ?— 
Ts he at home now?’ ‘To all these questions I 
received an affirmative answer, and sent in my 
card to the gentleman. ‘Can that be my Mr. 
O——?’ Yes, the same. I had come across 
him somewhere abroad, and who has not seen or 
heard of him? Mr. O , the author, the great 
traveller, the aspiring statesmen, the seini-official 
diplomatist; a,pleasant acquaintance, too; a man 
not to be forgotten when you have known him, 
not to be passed by when you have the luck to 
fall in with him. 

He has known the Prince of Augustcnburg, 
for a long time; was for years attached to the 
Duke, his father, and the whole family. He 
speaks of the Prince in terms of considerable 
esteem, without, however, showing any immo- 
derate zeal for his cause. He gives him credit 
for great pluck, and steadiness of purpose; the 
picture Mr. O draws of this ‘ pretender,’ 
gives me the impression of a cool man remarkable 
for more than common deliberation and long- 
headedness. He is one of your ‘slow and 
sure.’ 

Did Mr. O—— express a wish that I should: 
see the prince—or was it I who asked for an in- 
troduction ? How it came to pass, I know not, 
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and it matters not; he undertook to manage an 
interview. 


There’ is a hitch somewhere, as to the way to 
manage an interview between the Prince and my- 
self. Wonderful to what an extent these gamblers 
for thrones push their foresight and circumspec- 
tion! ‘You see,’ said Mr. O——, ‘every step 
and word of the Prince is jealously watched ; the 
most sinister construction is put on his simplest 
acts. He is, just at this moment, anxious above 
all things, to give no umbrage to the great Ger- 
man powers. You are an Italian—you under- 
stand—a member of the Turin parliament—and, 
were it known that His Highness gave you an 
audience—funny enough!—it would soon be found 
out that you are here on some plot hatching 
against Austria between the Prince and the 
government of King Victor Emmanuel.’ 

Mr. O——— must have detected something 
like a deprecating smile on my countenance, for 
he hastened to add—‘ You must see His Highness, 
nevertheless ; indeed, he has expressed great de- 
sire that I should present you to him; only the 
interview must be strictly private; it must not 
‘take place in the state apartments upstairs. See 
that you drop in here about one o'clock this after- 
noon; the Prince will chance to call at the same 
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time; the meeting will be the most natural thing 
in the world, and you will draw such likeness of 
the Prince as your skill may contrive.’ 


. 


It was by these roundabout, and perhaps not 
over-dignified, shifts that I was allowed to havea 
short interview with the great man of this place. 
Prince Frederick of Augustenburg is, I should 
think, a personage likely enough to win favour 
with most of those who approach him. Tall and 
stately, above six feet in height, as far as I could 

judge; well-built, somewhat colossal, not corpu- 
"lent, with fine aquiline features, a high, not broad 

forehead, a long face,a good complexion, a rich 

German head of brown hair, a countenance in 

the true Scandinavian cast, with light-coloured, 

slightly-pencilled eyebrows, and light, transparent, 
sky-blue, serene eyes, durchlauchtig, reminding one 
of purest northern ice—a square, massive chin— 
an expression of sedateness, amounting almost 
to slowness and heaviness—an expression well 
matched by deliberate gravity of speech. He 
- speaks excellent English, but has a very slight, 
yet very perceptible, difficulty of utterance, appa- 
rently caused by some peculiar defect in the front 
teeth. He is, I am told, less than’ thirty-four 
years old. Owing, perhaps, to the striking solem- 
nity of his address, I should have deemed him to 
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be more than forty. He is very gracious and 
affable—kingly, in short, From the brief con- 
versation that passed between us, I should feel 
inclined to think him endowed with a sound un- 
derstanding, and even more than average ability. 
There seems to be no dash in him, however. He 
is a man to profit by a popular movement; not 
to initiate or lead it. 


I was also indebted to Mr. O—— for an oppor- 
tunity of talking with a.tolerably large deputation 
of Schleswig gentlemen, who have come from 
various parts of their Duchy, and especially, as 
they say, laying great stress upon the circum- 
stance—from the northern districts, to pay their 
homage to the Prince. I am not quite sure, but 
I believe them to be the first who have ventured 
across the frontier and travelled to Holstein on 
such an errand. Their mission is fraught with 
some danger, one would think, and they might 
get into some trouble on their return, were the 
object of their journey to become known to their 
Danish masters. : 

These gentlemen describe, with a warmth. 
which may be tainted with fanaticism, but which 
T have no reason to suppose to spring from any 
other source than earnest conviction, the state of 
the German part of the population of Schleswig 
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as far more hostile to Denmark than even that of 
Holstein; and they assure the Prince that his 
reception at Flensburg would be far more enthu- 
siastic than what he met with at Kiel. . For my 
‘own part, I attach but little importance to popu- 
lar demonstrations, and am rather apt to inquire 
in whose name, and by whose mission, a deputa- 
tion appears. These gentlemen, ten or twelve in 
number, spoke, to do them justice, in very loud, 
“passionate accents, and were sufficiently eloquent 
on the subject of the grievances their countrymen 
had to endure at the hands of their Danish 
‘oppressors.’ ‘There are not ten, out of the many 
office-holders in the district, or Amt of Flensburg,’ 
they say, ‘who are not Danes: all the places in 
. the Government. of the Duchy are crowded with 
these Northerners, whilst no reciprocity is allowed 
to the Schleswigers in Denmark Proper. School- 
masters, and even clergymen, of Danish extrac- 
tion, and unacquainted with the German language, 
are sent into purely German villages, where, con- 
sequently, not only all civil instruction, but even 
all religious exhortation, is withheld from the 
people. Popular education, which is advanced 
with so great a care in Jutland and Zealand, is 
at the very lowest ebb in Schleswig. Indeed, 
there is no instruction, no free press, no equitable 
law and justice, &e., &.’ 
These ‘complaints may be more or less well- 
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grounded, or not at all. As I told these worthy 
' deputies I am interested in the subject, and intend 
to visit their country with a view to ascertain 
the real state of affairs. ‘There is no doubt, mean= 
while, that in the heat of their harangues these 
political leaders are rather apt to run into super- 
latives. A little cross-questioning is sufficient to 
bring them to abate in their charges (for they are 
Germans, and as such, instinctively truthful), and 
to jead them into contradiction with themselves, 
and with one another. It is difficult for any 
ruler’ to be lenient, and even just, with a people 
who make no secret of their intention to be rid of 
him at any cost, and on the first best opportunity. 
Not only between the Government and the people 
of the Duchies, but between the Danes themselves 
and the Schleswig-Holsteiners, there have been 
the embers of secret war smouldering quietly ever 
since the great Powers put out the fire of. open 
‘war in 1851-2.- Malcontents and demagogues are 
rife in the best-regulated community; and 
these, wherever freedom of action is allowed, will 
: blow into a merry blaze those embers which, 
Without their exertions, would crumble into a heap 


" g€eold ashes. In Schleswig, where the two races 
-, gfédb. more immediate contact, and their hostile: © 


"passions more ostensibly arrayed against each 
other. if is just nossible that the longine for an 
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lision as imminent as these worthy deputies repre- 
sent. But, for my own part, I have no great faith 
in the revolutionary capabilities of these Northern 
people, and I verily believe that the Holsteiners 
themselves would have given no sign of lifé to all 
efernity, had not the presence of the Federal 
troops prompted the hope of, and with it the long 
dormant desire for, a change. . 


Prince Frederick of’ Augustenburg has left the — 
Railway Hotel, and taken up his quarters in a 
private house in the Neue Strasse. Even-this is 
considered an event by: these good Holsteiners, in 
the abseneg of matters of great importance. Their 
Duke seems to have taken a permanent residence 
among them. His Highness’s Ministers and 
friends—MM. Franke, Somwer, Lorentzen, &c.— 
have also settled in private lodgings in the same 
neighbourhood. For the rest, nothing occurs to 
brew through the sameness of the most peaceful 
and orderly-existendé of this revolutionized and 

-almosg ungovértied country. Deputations from 
‘th® provincég. both of this Duchy-and of the ad- 
"joining Schleswig, even. from s0-far north as 
Hadersleben, follow each otletixt quiet succession, 
They are. inteodticed into. the Seretie presence, 
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this most sedate and benignant of Reyal counte- 
nances, then go back to tell friends and neighs 
bours what they have seen and heard. A monster 
mission of no less than 300 deputies from the Dit 
marshes is expected to pay its homage to-day. 
The North and South Ditmarsh aré grazing dis- 
- tricts reclaimed from the lands of the North Sea, 

near the mouth of the Elbe, on the western slope 
-of this plateau of Holstein, and converted into 

fields of unsurpassed fertility, the products of 


.’ which yield the principal supply to the market of 


Hamburg. The Ditmarshers are, in some «mea- 
sure, a self-ruling community, a well-to-do civilized 
set of men, as, indeed, all the Holsteiners are, and 
have,‘it is said, in all ages, harboured an implac- 
able hostility against the Danes, by whom, at the 
time of the feudal wars between the Lords and 
Ltitterschafé of Holstein, and the Crown, of Deu- 
mark, ‘they could only be subdued after*more than 
11,000 of their invaders lay slain in the field. It 
is no wonder these people hail the accession of a 
local Prince with enthusiasm; and by theiiwisit 
- to the Prince at Kiel they oily forestall the inten- 
tion his Highnésg had of making the tour @f their 
districts to call forth an exhibition of that devofion 
on which he was sure he could largely reckom 7'* 
In ail other sespects than these well-meant pit, 
politically speaking, barren demenstrations, the. 
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,Baogress ‘here, The. feoling that sugesss cannot 
‘depend.on his immediate exertions‘tesms to creep 
to the heart of his’ stanchest supporters. . The 
deliberations of the Frankfort Diet on the éxpe- 
diency of recognizing his rights to the suctedsion 
of Holstein are not by the Prince’s own friend 
expected to come to a close for a couple of weeks 
at the least. Of the ultimate result they affect, 
however, to entertain no doubt. At the end of 
that period his sovereign rights, they expect, will 
- be recognized, and the reins of government will 
formally be placed in his hands. His jurisdiction, 
however, would, even in the most favourable turn 
‘of evepta, not extend beyond the limits of Holstein. 
Ti-does hot seem possible that the Frankfort Diet 
would undertake to sanction his claims upon 
Schleswig, a teritory which lies altogether out of 
the limits of the German Confederacy.’ The 
. Prince, however, on his coming by what he con- 
siders his own in Holstein, would, it is supposed, 
immediately raise an army of his own, and with 
that-venture on a single-handed attack upon" the 
Danes.ja Schleswig, leaving it to the German 
Prijnceg and people to decide whether they would 
uphold, him in the unequal struggle, or whether 
they would screen him from the consequences of 
a defeat which might set at nought the expected 
decision of the-Diet. Placed asthe, head of the 
Government in Holsjein, -in short, the’ Prince 
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would either perish or involve Germany i ina se 
test with Denmark for Schleswig. 

All these, however, are as yet scniewhixt Te 
mote ‘contingencies. The slowness of movement 
of that blundering Frankfort Diet, the worse 
than doubtful attitude “of Prussia and Austria, 
the apprehended opposition of the European 
Powers, and his own. irresolution and anxious 
respect for legality, must for a long time con- 
demn the Prince to inaction; and time, it seems 
natural to think, is not for him, but against him. 
The, Danes, we are assured, are straining every 
nerve to prepare for a brave, desperate defence. 
Their army is mustering on the frontier, stirred 
by martial ardour, and they are adding all the 
appliances of art to. the natural strength of one 
of the most formidable positions in the world. 


The hard frost, which to some extent. woukt nae 


favour a German onset at this: present moment, 
by enabling them to march over the swamps and 
morasses which constitute the moats of the re- 
nowned stronghold of the Dannewerk, cannot be 
relied upon beyond the end of this month. or the 
middle of the next. The winter, I am told, is ex- 
traordinarily severe this year, though for my own 
part I find the cold by no means intense; but, at 
all events, the elimate of Jutland. is a marae 
one, and the frosi# however hard, is not to be as 
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‘would in the inland wastes of Russia or Canada, 


Should the Prince:-even obtain the full mastery 
over Holstein within’ two or three: weeks, and 
should he go to work immediately towards im- 
provising an army, he could: hardly be ready for 
the field, before the elements had declared in 
favour of his well-posted and. well-armed an- 
tagonist. 


It is idle, on the other hand, to suppose that, 
the Dancs would depart from that wise and — 


cautious policy which induced them to fall back 
before the troops of the Confederacy a fortnight 
ago. Their claims upon Holstein must be made 
good by<diplomatic negociation, and no good 
could cgake of a collision with the Commissioners 


of the Federal Diet on lands that are indispu- , 


“~*tably subject to Federal jurisdiction. Some of 
' the Prince’s admirers exalt the courage by which 
he ventured to come alone and unarmed and take 
up his abode in a town placed at the distance 
of no more than four English miles from the 

Danish outposts. Kiel is. garrisoned by a force 
of no-more than 500 Saxon troops, and there is 
little doubt but if the Danes would risk a coup- 
de-main from Friedericksdorf they might, by a 
bold ‘cavalry raid, have fallen on the Bahnhof’s 
Hotel, or might even now fall upon the modest 
house in the Neue Strasse, and possess them- 
selves of the person of the Prince, who is in their 
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eyes a pretender and an intruder. But the 
Danes know better, and I should think Pritice 
Frederick has no good reason for apprehensions 
of that nature. Neither is there any-chance ofa 
luckless shot falling from the heights of the 
Kronwerk upon the German sentriés which are 
facing the Danish outposts on the Eider-bridge at 
Rendsburg. No deed of rashness likely to place 
them in the wrong is to be expected from the 
deliberate and enduring Danes. ‘Their line. of 
conduct is clear and has long been resolved upon, 
and they will most assuredly leave to their Ger- 
man adversaries the odium of the first pure 
of hostilities. 

On the other hand, although the Prince seems 
to have adopted Charles Albert’s famous motto, 
‘ J’attends mon astre, and the people—the most ~ 
orderly, peace-loving, loyal, and conservative , 
people in the world—vie with their chosen.Duke 
in their anxiety to evince ‘the greatest respect to 
legality, there are political agitators eftough in 
the country who would fain strivé. to. push. 
matters on a little faster and a little further, and. 

- these take the lead in the Schleswig-Holsteinische 
Verein, which holds its meetings in this place, 
Resolutions were passed in last evening’s sitting, 
by this association, to the effect that an address, _ 
should be forwarded to all the German Princes, 
bidding them to allow the Duke to Ske upon 
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himself, ‘with the least possible delay,’ the govérn- 
ment of the Duchy, and to prevent, ‘by all means 
that may offer themselves,’ the occupation of the 
Duchy of Schleswig by Prussian or Austrian 
troops. The meeting also strongly protested 
against any interference of foreign Powers in this 
Schleswig-Holstein business, which they looked 
upon as an exclusively German question, and, 
appealed to all the German Princes to resist any 
attempt at such interference & Poutrance. 

Fear and suspicion of the intentions of Prussia 
and Austria, and faith in all the minor German 
potentates, especially in the Southern Kings 
and Grand Dukes, seem to be the leading 
ideas of German patriots at the present moment. 
They are fully confident that the national move- 
ment for which the Schleswig-Holstein difficulty 
supplies the watchword, will drag the majority 
of the reigning Princes along with it; and that 
while Prussia must either bend or break, Austria 
will be a prey to convulsions which may tear the 
Imperial mantle to tatters and sever the German 
provinces from the Hungarian, Slavish, and 
Italian elements by which Austria was hitherto 
empowered to exercise an undue and baneful 
control over the national’ aspirations of the 
German Fatherland. Such, however, I have 
reason to believe, are by no means the views of 
Prince Frederick, who, for his own part, is a 
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personal friend of the King of Prussia, and thinks 
he can at all times reckon on that monarch’s 
goodwill, notwithstdnding the evil influence of 
the bad advisers who have now the upper hand: 
in the Berlin Cabinet. : 

The Prince's friends here fully expect that on 
Thursday (the day after to-morrow) the Frank- 
fort Diet will come to some definite resolution 
as to the proposal of Austria.and Prussia with 
respect to. the occupation of the duchy of Schles- 
wig by the troops of the German Confederacy. 
The mistrust of those two great Powers in the 
heart of all patriots is so great that they would 
look upon such a step as a death-blow to their 
national aspirations. Indeed, hatred of Austria 
and contempt for the Prussian Government seem 

, #6 be the uppermost feelings in German hearts, 
and they evince towards those two Powers a 
far ‘greater animosity than against Denmark ‘or - 
any of her alleged supporters. I sée a great’ 
tendency among these people to build their hopes 
on such Princes as the Grand Duke of Baden, 
the Duke of Brunswick, the Duke of Coburg- 
Gotha, and’ even, to some extent, the Kings of. 
Bavaria and Wirtemberg. They show the 
greatest confidence that the whole of the . Ger- 
man people, especially in the south, are ripe for 
some great revolutionary movement, and trust 
that Austria, paralyzed by the attitude of Italy’ 
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and Hungary, will be unable to stem the tide 
of German insurrection, Should the Frankfort 
Diet give its -assent to an advance upon Schles- 
wig on the part of Austria and Prussia, matters 
would speedily be brought to a crisis, for no less 
than 24,000 Austrians are quartered in the 
neighbourhood of Lubeck, whence they could 
come forward to Kiel in two short days’ march, 
and one day more would bring them into the 
presence of the Danes across the Eider Canal. 
That the Danes would make at least a show of 
resistance no man here seems disposed to doubt, 
‘though the vast powers that Austria and Prussia 
could at once muster in the, field would seem .to 
preclude the possibility of a long struggle. I 
only give you the views of the leading men here, 
and these views have little in them to. cheer 
those who entertain them; for, although they 
long indeed to drive the Danes from Schleswig, 
they would not, however, attain the further 
objects they have in view through the instru- 
mentality of such treacherous auxiliaries as they 
deem the Government of Austria: and that of 


-. Prussia. The deliverance of Holstein and Schles- 


wig from the Danish yoke is a great point with 
them, but it is nothing in itself unless it leads 
to the overthrow of all obstacles that stand in 
the way of the reconstruction of their great 
German Fatherland. 
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I dined yesterday, by invitation, with a large 
company, amongst whom were the chief friends 
and advisers of Prince Frederick of Augustenburg. 
M. Franke, the ‘Minister of the Finances,’ was 
not present, and I have not as yet made his per- 
sonal acquaintance. He is a tall man, lean, with 
a thoughtful and somewhat rueful countenance, 
and looks overworked. He is said to be the 
soul'of the Prince’s Cabinet. The one, amongst 
those I know, who has made the most favourable 
impression on me is M. Somwer, the ‘ Foreign 
Secretary,’ as I believe he ought to be styled, a ~ 
Geheimerath of one’ of the minor German Courts 
—that of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, if I mistake 
not, who has lent him to his Augustenburg friend 
as a pledge of the very strong interest he, Duke 
Ernest, takes in the Prince’s cause, and of his 
readiness to ensure its success by all meang in a his 
power. ‘ 

The loan of this privy councillor is, I believe, 
a favour for which the candidate for the Schleswig- 
Holstein throne ought to feel greatly indebted to 
his ducal well-wisher. M. Somwer has tact and 
fine. manners: he is courtly, adroit, gentlemanly, -. 
as.full of intelligence as of feeling. He would, I 
“believe, conduct the diplomatic business of an 

: organized and recognized State with the highest 
credit ;.but precisely because I think him a states- 
" man par excellence, I should also consider him as 
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‘the last man to head a revolutionary movement, 
or even to ontstep the strictest limits‘of ‘legality. 
He is rather a tall man, very slender; of an easy 
and graceful address. He speaks quickly, but 
expresses himself with some difficulty in any: other 
language than his own German. F 

Dr. Lorentzen, our host of the evening, is 
also, to the best of my knowledge, attached to 
the foreign department. He is tolerably at home 
in the English language, and was for a long 
time in England. He is a Schleswig-Holstein 
refugee, I believe; one of the few patriots who, 
after the restoration of the Danish Government in 
the Duchies-in 1850, either chose or were com- 
pelled to wander abroad. Dr. Lorentzen has 
rather the reputation of a scholar than of a poli- 
tician; and I am ‘not aware that he fills any 
definite place in his Highness’s Cabinet. Indeed, 
it sounds rather like mockery to call this mere 
domestic council a Government. The whole busi- 
ness of the secretaries of state is limited to: the 
drawing up of a few officious notes to the Higher 

Powers; to keep up # clandestine, would-be trea- 
sonable, correspondence with the minor Princes ; 
to issue forth proclamations 4 propos to anything, 
or & propos to nothing at all; and to usher in such 
individuals and such deputations as are suing for 
the honour of the Duke’s presence; or to give fair 
words to those who are already besetting, and 
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indeed pestering, him with their applications for 
places of honour and emolument in time to come. 
, Another of the stoutest supporters of the Duke’s 
claims seated at our table was Herr Jensen, the 
brother of the gentleman under whose auspices 
I came to Kiel three days ago. Herr Jensen is a 
large, strong man—large and strong as a Holstein 
horse—with a handsome countenance, a sanguine 
complexion, a hot German temper; 4 man with 
both brain and heart, capable of acting with 
energy for himself, and of breathing it into others. 
He is evidently all full of his own thoughts and 
schemes, talks little, and frets; events and the 
men who lead them clearly march too slowly for 
him. 

As a contrast to the burly patriot, at least ‘in 
personal appearance, there sat near him Professor 
Forchkammer, one of the luminaries of the. Kiel 
University, and the very best specimen of the 
German professor I ever fell in with. Apart 
from the question of Schleswig-Holstein, he is one 
of the most sensible, loving, and lovable men 
that ever lived. On the subject of the nationality; 
the indivisibility, the independence of the two 
Duchies, he is all gall and wormwood, and contra- 

diction easily lashes him into rant and paradox. 
He is conversant with the. English language; 
acquainted with and fond of England; in corre- 
‘spondence with many English scientific men; but 
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he cannot understand how the people of England 
should find it so difficult to take his own view of 
the great question of the day, and honestly flatters 
himself that he would talk any rational man into 
those views, if he only were allowed to argue the 
subject to its utter exhaustion. It is needless to 
add that he does not easily get to the bottom of 
the well where truth lies, and he is apt to be 
rather prosy no less than one-sided in his argu- 
merits. . Now, I do not like much to discuss 
matters with a person who does not admit that 
there must needs be two sides to any question, - 
and, moreover, who is not ready to prove that 
he has thoroughly considered what can be said 
against, as what can be alleged in favour of, the 
cause he advocates. In order that I may fully 
agree with a man, I must feel that I am free to. 
differ from him toto celo. 

As an Italian, and a patriot, and an old con- 
spirator, who has lived to see the first stone of 
his own nationality happily laid, I see tha¢ I am 
deemed by the professor and by his friends in duty 
‘bound to go with them:through thick and thin; 
but in Italy, it seems to me, we conducted our 
movements on somewhat different principles, and 
went to work on a more practical plan. We did 
not begin by picking a quarrel with Switzerland 
for the nationality of canton Ticino, merely to’ 
show our valiancy against a helpless neighbour. 
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We simply Kicked out half-a-dozen of our worth- 
less princes, and cast our lot with a dynasty that 
seemed: to sympathize with our aspirations, and 
to comprehend the Spirit of the times. We did 
not unroll old parchments, and stand on the 
ground of exploded feudal rights. We claimed 
Italy for the Italians, and made no fuss about 
disputed succession, or the terms of treaties. We 
knew very well that on pragmatic or ne 
grounds the mere pedple count for nothing,” Had 

the Germans set up the Hohenzollern, as wepro- 
claimed Savoy, we would have rejoiced at the re- 
constitution of their country as we did at the re- 
“ generation of our own. But how could we warm 
up at the notion of adding one more to the six- 
and-thirty princes with which the Germans have 
dor so many centuries saddled themselves? Time 
enough to shout for Augustenburg, when the pre- 
tender shows that he has, like Charles*Albert, the 
pluck and the strength to strike a blow, not for 
Holstein or for Schleswig, but for all Batherland, 
and not against weak Denmark, but against Aus- 
tria and Prussia, and all the other Powers of evil 
that stand in the way of national unity. 


I was present, yesterday, at the reception of 
the Ditmarsh deputation by Prince Frederick of 
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ing establishment on the bay, at: Diisternbroek, 
about one English mile from the town of Kiel. 1 
went down on the ice, with Dr. Lorentzen, sliding 
each of us in one of those slédges propelled by a 
man armed with a long pole, a swift and. very 
pleasurable means of locomotion; the central 
hall of the Bade Anstalt, a large square room, 
with a round gallery encompassing it close under 
the ceiling, was all hung round with the German 
and the Schleswig-Holstein colours. About 350 
deputies crowded the hall; they were, 14 of the 
clergy, the schoolmasters, and the country people 
of that district. The gallery was thronged with 
the fair sex.of the town, gaudily attired. The 
Prince stood on a platform on which a throne had 
been hastily got ready\for him. He had doffed 
his great coat and comforter, and was clad ina 
plain decent; black undress—a morning cut-away 
jacket. One of the gentry, a divine, and @ school- 
master successively addressed their chosen Duke, 
paying tlwir homage in somewhat long-winded, 
_ but eloquent, and, as far as I could judge, heart- 
felt words, Prince Frederick answered in a very 
.gedate and dignified manner, thanking them for 
their expressions of love and devotion, and saying 
that, ‘although their destinies hung still in sus- 
pense, and they were without arms, their cer- 
tainty of success depended on their unshaken con- 
viction of the justice of their cause. “He then 
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alighted from his elevated position, and mixed 
* with the crowd, with a kind word for every man, 
with that ease and affability’ which shows him no 
mean adept in the mysteries of kingcraft. What 
chances of success, to be sure, lie in the mere ad- 
vantages of personal appearance ! Throughout 
the whole assembly there was not one man‘ that 
looked so princely as the Prince himself. The 
tallest of the tall—like Saul amongst the children 
of Israel—he exhibited, by his noble Scandinavian 
countenance, a striking contrast with the’ honest 
but-homely German faces eagerly pressing around 
‘them. Surely this man was not intended by Pro- 
vidence to be the leader of a revolution; ‘Son 
métier c lui c’est étre Roi, if only circumstances, 
over which he has no control, will help him toa 
‘throne. Somehow, I think, I do not like him the 
less for it. -I always entertained a high respect 
for the memory of. the Emperor Joseph IL. of Aus- 
’ tria, to whom the French words I have just quoted 
were originally attributed. I wish a ‘king to be 
a royalist, and a nobleman to be an aristocrat. I 
hate and despise that patriciate out-at-elbows that 
makes itself cheap to court popularity, and affects 
democracy to walk to power and distinction over 
the heads of the mob. Of all demagogues, save 
me from Catilina, Egalité, and Plon-plon! The , 
Prince once more took his station on the platform, 
and with a few more words of thanks, dismissed 
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the assembly. . The good Ditmarshers broke out 
into hearty cheers; the ladies in the galleries 
waved their handkerchiefs, and, upon the Prince 
leaving the hall, the crowd struck up the-patriotic 
air, ‘ Schleswig-Holstein, meer 'umslungen, the notes 
of which allow no man rest here day or night. 

T thought I saw a great deal of genuine emo- 
tion among the chief actors in this interesting 
ceremony and among the bystanders. The Prince 
was visibly pleased, but unmoved. I am told 
that, when on the battle-field as a young volun- 
teer, during the campaign of 1849, he showed an 
equally’ imperturbable self-possession and cool 
intrepidity. He is just the sort of man to suit 
the temperament of these people. Like a Dutch - 
galliot, he will sail fast and far enough with a stiff 
wind astern. 1 ira loin ce gaillard-li, va! 


CHAPTER IL. 
SCHLESWIG. 


Life in Kiel—A Café.—General V. Stutterheim.—A Trip to 
Schleawig.—Herr Mayer—A Cold Journey.—- Winter 
Scenery—The Schlei—The Danes in Schleswig.— 
National Antipathies.—Life in Schleswig.— Nobility, 
Gentry, and Commonelty.—.Flensburg.—The Police, 

January 16-19. 
THE sojourn of Kiel cannot be particularly lively 
at any time of the year: it is more than ‘ever dull 
at this season. The well-to-do Holsteiners, like 
most North-Germans, are fond of their country 
homes even-in the heart of their long, cruel winter, 
and the aristocracy, if they ever gather here at 
all, only make their appearance for a month or 
two for the purpose of sea-bathing. The Kieler 

Umschag is not, as I fancied, a fair, but merely a 

Fendezvous of wealthy people and men of busi- 

ness, to wind up their accounts for the year. My 

days flow on with sufficient monotony: I work 
in the morning, ramble about in the afternoon, 
exploring the country in every direction, walking 
briskly over the hard-frozen highways.’ With the 
exception of the immediate border’of the bay, the 
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land is not interesting: flat and bare, cut out in 
bread fields which may look very fertile and 
luxuriant in the summer, past silent hamlets and 
huge farms which bear the outward appearance of 
solid well-being. I meet heavy teams of Holstein 
horses, well-fed and strong, grave and sober, look- 
ing as if they never had been, never could be, 
urged beyond their own jog-trot. The driver 
behind them takes off his cap before the pedes- 

. trian stranger, greeting him with his cordial 
‘Guten Tag!’ There seems to be plenty of food 
here for man and beas{: you meet with no bare 
feet, no tattered or patched garments, no pauper- 
ism; no beggary. If the. Holsteiners are at all 
afflicted with any of the miseries that make up 
the common lot of mankind, it must be said that 
they take precious care to hide them. 

The long winter evening is the dread enemy 
most hard to be rid of. I read the papers for 
hours at the ‘Harmonic,’ a literary institution, 
half club, half beer-shop, where patriots. promis- 
cuously congregate to solve the knottier points 
of the world’s problems ; and more frequently join 
a party of choice individuals of the quidnunc 
genus, whose haunt is a kind of cabaret, or Café 
Chantant, known by the name of its stout mis- 
tress, as ‘ Johanna’s !’ 

The most advanced set of Schleswig-Holstein 
politicians assemble there; the talk is pro-. 
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’ digiously loud and diffuse, and the consumption 
of beer and tobacco in proportion. Occasionally 
one of the company calls for a bottle of cham- 
pagne; the sour beverage presently appears; sour 
stuff—sorry cider or perry—manufactured in 
Hamburg; deep in its ice-cooler and surrounded 

‘by as many long-stemmed glasses as there are 
persons present. The bottle goes -round, the 
glasses jingle: another bottle is called for, then 
another, new cigars are lighted, new toasts pro- 
posed, and duly honoured, and the carouse is pro- 
longed till every man has equally enjoyed, and 
contributed his own share to the common enter- 
tainment. From time to time one of the syrens 
who are making the adjoining apartment tuneful 
with patriot melodies, steps in, all rustling in 
silk and velvet, all wreathed in artificial flowers 
and smiles, and levies a tiny tax of imponderable, 
and indecipherable Hamburg coin, an encourage- 
ment to talent which no son of Teutonia would 
ever dream of withholding. The wine is heady, 
the beer muddy, the smoke unfragrant, the at- 
mosphere stifling: but the guests are good- 
natured, and a little wit goes a long way. Long 
ere they part, they are all ‘ briider,’ and I do be- 
lieve they really feel, and, at a pinch, would act 
as such. The German is instinctively kind- 
hearted; apt to be mischievous only from sheer 
wrong-headedness. 
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One of this worthy brotherhood I am always 
most happy to meet is General Baron Von 
Stutterheim, a gentleman I should have men- 
tioned amongst the guests of Dr. Lorentzen, at 
the hotel dinner a few days ago. The General is 
a Prussian by birth, and played rather a dis- 
tinguished part as a Commander of a Free Corps, 
at the time of the first Schleswig-Holstein war in 
1848-50. S&bsequently he became a soldier of 
fortune in the most honourable sense of the word, 
and was trusted by the English Government with 
the organization of the German Legion that was 
to take part in the Crimean war of 1854, On the 
dissolution of that corps at the Cape, the General 
came back to Europe, and resided at various of 
the minor Courts of Germany, being especially 
familiar with those of Coburg, Nassau, and Baden. 
It was in those small centres of German life, I 
belicve, that the national feeling attained its 
gxeatest development, and the General, who is no 
less intelligent, cool-headed, and practical, than 
he is earnest and brave, exercised no trifling 
ascendancy over those patriotic councils. On the 
first re-opening of the Schleswig-Holstein diffi- 
culty, the ‘party of action,’ if I may so call it, 
felt that all the energies of the nation should be 
turned to the support of the Augustenberg claims. 
Germanism had identified itself with Schleswig- 
. Holsteinism in 1848-50; when it was thwarted 
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and crushed by the interference of Austria and 
Prussia ; it had now a chance of returning to the 
charge, and it takes the field not sa much against 
Denmark as against those two great German 
Powers who proved to be the best friends of 
Denmark on that former occurrence. * 

The object of Von Stutterheim’s presence in 
Kiel at this moment is to muster up and to lead 
into the field a national army for the Prince of 
Augustenburg, whenever this latter may choose to 
exercise this first and foremost amongst the pre- 
rogatives of royalty. The General, however, has 
but little faith in the enterprise and resolution 
either of the Prince or of his Minister. He 
thinks they are ruining their cause by delay and 
indecision, and keeps aloof from them, sulking and 
fretting. Here, at Johanna’s Café, Von Stutter- 
heim is an idol, and an oracle. A number of young 
men, veterans, some of them who have already 
served, and others mere raw recruits, eager to 
win the spurs, under the General’s orders, come to 
pay their respects to their intended leader. They 
are a fine-spirited set, most of them, some of the 
older ones soldier-looking in a high degree. Titles . 
aiid high-sounding names are common amongst 
them, as scars on the nose and bristling mus- 
tachios ; it is easy to perceive that, for the most 
part, they are men of the world, away from home 
for a long time, and, like the General, accustometl 
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to follow the trade of arms wherever it may 
promise td lead to active life, profit, or dis- 
tinction. ; 

With the General, as with his subalterns, the 
question of the day is mere matter of secondary 
interest. ’ Schleswig-Holstein is for them a means 
not an end. Their real aim is the overthrow of 
the present German system, by the demo- 
cratisation of Prussia and to the exclusion of 
Austria: their faith is in the people, but they 
think that some ofthe minor Princes, and the 
Bund itself, are tools to be worked with advantage. 
There are Schleswig-Holsteiners, however, amongst 
the number, and with these, asa matter of course, 
local affairs are all in all; and, out of deference to 
these, the Augustenburg claims are held up, and 
the pretensions of Denmark cried ‘down. It is 
strange to see how bitter, how violent, these Ger- 
mans can be when they have managed to lash 
themselves into a passion. It is not the govern- 
ment of Denmark only, it is not even mainly the 
government, that is the theme of their withering 
abuse. It is the Danish people that they paint 
with the most odious colours, as the falsest, the 
most treacherous, the most hypocritical set of men 
in the world. They, these Germans, who are 
themselves so upright and single-minded, do not 
soruple to charge their adversaries with the black- 
wat perfidy and duplicity. Even Von Stutterbeim, 
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who has a sound judgment enough in most mat- 
ters, whilst doing ample justice to the gallantry 
and the outward courtesy and amiability of the 
Danes, describes them as perfect wolves in sheep's 
clothing. He urges me to go, to travel through 
Schleswig, and see matters as they are with my 
own eyes; but, in the same breath, he would seem 
to warn me not to trust my own eyes, as the Danes 
haye a consummate art, a diaholical subtlety, by 
which they will be sure to wind themselves 
round me, and to hoodwink me like a baby. 


It is decided I am to have a run about Schles- 
wig, and shall set out to-morrow morning. 
General Von Stutterheim and his friends, afraid 
to leave me to my own devices, and anxious that 
T should see things through theiz-own spectacles, 
have thought fit to supply me with a guide.and 
companion. This is to be Herr Mayer, a native 
of Holstein, but who long aga bought a large 
farm at Diittebiill, near Gielting, in that province 
.of Schleswig, which boasts the name of Angeln, 
and resided there for many years, till upon some 
difference arising between him and the local 
authorities, he sold his land, and returned to his 
own people at Pinneberg, near Altona. Although 
Herr Mayer has some grievances of his own against 
the Danish Government, he is a moderate, inoffen- 
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sive man, not to be unduly swayed by political -. 
passions. He was one of the most silent guests. 

‘in Johanna’s parlour, and looked more surprised 
than pleased at the hatred displayed by some of 
the company against the tyrant Danes. EvidentPy — 
in his long intercourse with them he found not a 
little to like and esteem amongst them. However, 
we shall see better to-morrow what sort of a man 
he is, 


. Professor Forchkammer took me to see the 
town hospital, which lies out in the open air, on 
a commanding ground, on the shore of the Kiel 
_Bay. The spot could not.have been more happily 
chosen, nor the building, which has lately been 
finished, have been contrived, or the establishment 
be conducted, ina manner more admirably suited 
to the purpose. One of the professor's friends, a 
worthy merchant, showed me the schools, high 
and low, which are flourishing in great number in 
this rocky capital of Holstein. Publie charity 
and popular education are nowhere in the world. 
under a better management than they seemed to 
me here, and the gentlemen who volunteered their 
guidance were not a little proud of the results 
attained by their country in these most important 
branches of human civilization. I suffered them 
to descant on the undeniable excellences of the 
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+ institutions to which they called my attention, 
and then took them short with a few home ques- 
“tions. ‘Who built the hospital, who opened the 
fchool, who endowed both?’ My interlocutors 

» hammed and hawed: ‘It was the Danish Govern- 
ment that did this and that, but then it was very 
reluctant and provokingly dilatory about it.—It 
had to be stormed and pestered with petitions and 
remonstrances about it—it did what it did by the 
aid of municipal and provincial funds; out of 
Holstein and Kiel money; or, indeed, the Govern- . 
ment did nothing, it only allowed the Provincial 
Board and the Town Corporation to do with their 
own as it seemed good to themselves.’ And they 
call it littlek—these good ingenuous people! Itis 
nothing to be said on behalf of a Government that 
it either spent the country’s money in the promo- 
tion. of the most vitally important branches of 
public welfare, or that it trusted its subjects with 
the management of their own business, and ruled 
after the most approved principles of laissez-faire 
policy! - They may well think it nothing, but if 
I could get them to visit the prisons of Rome and 
Naples, if they would go and inquire in what state 
public instruction is, or was, under the Bourbons, 
in Calabria, or Sicily, then they would knot, 
perhaps, what men really understand by mis- 
government; they would be able to see, by con- 
trast, whether the sufferings of this fat, orderly, 
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welF-educated Schleswig-Holstein: were so great 
as to call fer violent remedies, and whether the 
harshness or improvidence of the Danish rule Wes 
of a nature to allow the people much hope of bet 
tering themselves by any change. 


T have taken leave of General von Stutterheim, 
and convey with me the firm impression that a 
kinder-hearted, a more frank or fair man is not te’ 

. be found out of the whole class of political agi-” 
tators. He plainly avows that his only object is 
the unification of Germany, and doubts whether 
the Schleswig-Holstein movement, as it now Bro- - 
ceeds, will be greatly conducive to the fulfilment 
of his wishes. What avails it to wrench the 
Duchies from Denmark, claiming them in the 
name of German nationality, if there is now no’ 
German nation to annex them to? Would the 
General wish the Schleswig-Holsteiners to be 
associated to the destinies of his own Prussians? 
Not certainly whilst Bismark- Schénhausen i is at 
the head of King William’s council. But, then, . 
Bismark is to be hooted from power in Prussia, 
and this very Dano-German complication is the 
very lever with which the weight of tyranny is to 
be raised from the neck of Germany. So says 
Stutterheim, and so he thinks. But would it not 
be better to begin with the beginning? to settle 
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with the King of Prussia, with all the other Kings 
and,Princes who are in the way of the German 
netionality ? and is there not time enough when. 
that'pationality is established to supply its test to 
such‘ fragments ‘of it as in its general dissolution 
and dismemberment may have been associated to 
other nations? Surely Germany should have @ 
home ere it thinks of receiving Holstein and 


Schleswig as its inmates. 


"We left Kiel, good Herr Mayer and I, cate in 
_ the morning of Saturday, and travelled across the 
~ Diinishe Wohld, over Gettorf, to Eckernférde, 
and thence across the district of Schwansen to 
Maasleben,. Arnis, and Cappeln, on the narrow 
Bat, wer creek of the Schlei. From Cappeln on 
" Sunday Ldrove about the territory of the Angeln, 
first to Gelting;-and thence all round by the.sea 
coast came back to the mouth, of the Schlei and 
Cappeln. Yesterday, again, I traversed the 
Angeln district fram west ‘f north-east, and by 
~Arrild, Brennsholm, Hardesbye, and Husbye, 
came in a somewhat roundabout way to Flens-. 
“burg. 

Desire to see ‘the country induced me 5 to set 
out in an open carriage. But the winter had set 


in with unprecedented severity. Such frightful 


cold, the people say, has not been experienced in 
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these parts for twenty-five years. The ther- 
mometer, even in the sun, falls down to 10 deg. 
Reaumur below the freezing point; and just as 


we left Kiel we met a keen, cruel, cutting north- . 


east wind, which tried our powers of endurance 
to the utmost—a cruel, killing wind, searcliing 
you through and through with its very first blast, 


running through your cloaks, wrappings, and furs, - 
piercing through skin, flesh, ribs, and lungs, till 
it reaches your poor heart, where it lies shrinking. _ 


and quivering in its warm inner chamber, and 
squeezes it up—crumples it up like Mr. Cobden’s 
famous sheet of paper. After a first Yay’s hard- 
bought experience we were fain to give up our 
, open phiieton and creep into one of the country’s 
close conveyances, where in less than two minutes 
a thick icy crust shut out the werld from us. , 
There was not much to regret in the look of 
the country we were compelled to give up. No 
sooner had we turned our back upon the soméwhat 
hilly and well-timbered little bay of Kiel. than. the 
land spread flat and bare before us, not, “intdeed, 
a dead level, but a-slightly undulated surface, cut 
.up into broad fields, éncompassed with bristling 


hazel hedges, bleak, lonely, monotonous. There 


was no snow on the ground, but only a sprinkling 
of accumulated frost, giving the landscspe a chill, 
hoary aspect. Now and then, but at large inter- 
vals, we came to a farm-house, a square house 


pars 
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with square outbuildings, enclosing a square court; 
house and premises covered with tall slanting 
roofs, one-third house, two-thirds roof, the roofs 
mosily thatch, overgrown with moss, the only 
greeneobjects that broke through the sameness, of 
that dreary white waste. Now and then, again, 
a patch of woodland announced the approach of a 
gentleman’s seat—-Adelgut or Rittergqut—and as 
we drove in sight of the mansion, the loftiness of 
the beech trees, unmatched in the world, made us 
regret the niggardly husbandry which has so 
- mercilessly stripped the broad acres far and wide. . 
As we drew near the Schlei, at Arnis, Cappeln, 
- and all along the west coast, the country exhibited 
‘greater beauty and variety, the swelling of the 
land was more considerable, there were more fre- 
quent signs of habitation, a better culture, and 
“Taore apparent comfort and well-being. 

A short hour’s journey out of Kiel brought us 
to the’ boundary of Schleswig, on the Hider Canal, 
where the outposts of the Danes and their custom- 
houses are now established.’ The tall and stout 
dragoon doing duty on the bridge, with his crested 
helmet and flowing mantle, could hardly fail, as 
he stood out in the cold haze in the grey of the 
morning, to remind us of the Majesty of buried 
Denmark, as it stalks on the English stage in the 
play. The good, ghostly warrior, however, had no- 
thing to say to us; we have met with no hindrance 
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on the part of the custom or police officers, either 
on the frontier or anywhere else hitherto. Tra- 
velling is as free from annoyance here in this 
war-beset country as it is in the quietest districts 
in England. From the sight of that first dragoon 
on the Eider Canal, our eyes have hardly eyer 
met anything on the roads, at the inns, at the’ 
stations, except Danish soldiers. We found them’ : 
from their advanced posts on the canal and at 
Eckernforde, all along the line at Schlei, up to - 
Schleswig, and their central position at the Dan- 
newerk. The people here are quite sure, that’ 
Denmark, with all its reserves, can bring, and.is 
bringing, about 60,000 men into the field, and’ 
they believe that little less than 40,000: are 
already at their posts in the Duchy. Great 
efforts were made to keep open the water com- 
munication along the Schlei, between its mouth 
and Schleswig. More than 2,000 Danish thalers 
have been Spent in cutting open the ice, and a 
steamer is constantly at work cruising to and fro 
to prevent the water from freezing. As we came 
to the ferry at Cappeln on Saturday night it was 
with the greatest difficulty, and not without some 
danger, that the small boat to which we trusted 
ourselves could force its way through the masses 
of ice everywhere encumbering the narrow chan- 
nel which was still open for its traffic, and the 
steamer, which we could see at a little distance, 
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had been for more than two hours ‘frozen in. 
The water in our wake curdled and thickened 
visibly as soon as it was allowed to be still, and 
our impression, and that of all about us, was that 
men would have to give up the struggle with the 
strength of the wintry elements; but even yester- 
day morning there came fresh orders from Copen- 
hagen to stir up the workmen, who were slack- 
ening in their endeavours, and urging them to 
. keep open the channel of the Schlei at any cost. 

I had a particular curiosity to see the district 
ofthe Angeln, extending from the long line of 
the’Schlei to the Bay of Flensburg, to become 
acquainted with a people whose ancestors claim 
kindred with those Angles of Great Britain whom 
good Pope Gregory converted into Angels so- 
many centuries ago. My companion was, as I 
have said, a Holsteiner, who had long lived in 
this Part Schleswig, and was well known to 
high and low.. Wherever we showed eurselyes— * 
at the baron’s hall or at the old nobleman’s court, 
at the farm or the mill—the hearty welcome of 
German hospitality awaited us. The good 
people called out ‘Ach! Da ist der Mayer aus 
Diittebiill!’ One word only was spoken by way 
of introduction, and the stranger soon found him- 
self as perfectly at home as the old neighbour 
himself. I must say that it spoke not a little in 
behalf of the general information of the people, 
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that as soon as my guide whispered in the car of 
mere boors that his. fellow-traveller was the 
- Berichter-statter of a great London paper, they 
instantly looked grave, and treated me with as 
much regard and deference as if they were aware 
of the altitude even a mere pygmy attains by 
climbing up on the shoulders of a giant. I never: 
in so short a trip made so many friends, the only 
drawback to our mutual satisfaction being, qn 
their part, that I would not drink and smoke | 
enough to qualify for their company—on my part, 
that I was made to drink and smoke so much 
more than was good forme. Much have I heard, 
and much learnt, from these good people in-our 
somewhat hurried intercourse—mugh that may 
‘interest those who wish to know the right and 
wrong of the Schleswig-Holstein question: It 
may not be easy for me to give the subject full 
development in the narrow limits of one letter, 
* but I may be able to return to it in my ensuing 
-correspondence. It is true, also, that my travel- 
ling friend, following up the secret instructions 
which he had no doubt received from his Kiel 
friends, only brought me into contact with persons 
of his own way of thinking, so that the altera pars 
may yet have to be heard. But I have ques- 
tioned and cross-questioned the people to the best 
of my abilities, and they seem to me so outspoken 
and ingenuous that, due allowance being made for 
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the exaggeration of present passion, it is not 
difficult to bring ‘their own testimony against ag 
well as for themselves. 

The people of Schleswig, they say, do not look 
upon themselves as a pure German race. Nay, 
they admit that, in remote epochs the Scandi- 
‘navian element might be said to be in the 
ascendant, and that the time may have been in 
which Danish was the prevailing language. In 
, the constant contact and friction between the two 
races, Scandinavian and German, however, they 
say, the larger, stronger, more highly-civilized 
and expansive nationality has so trodden down 
the ‘other, that fully two-thirds of the Duchy are 
‘now purely'German, and only in the northern © 
districts, along a line which may be drawn from - 
Tondern to a mile or so south of Flensburg, a 
few Danish families or small tribes are to be 
found, not mixed with, but simply dovetailed 
into, the German communities. These Danish ° 
clusters are sprinkled here and there even in the 
-Angeln territory, and spots were pointed out to 
me where the two nations lived side by side,— 
separate, yet side by side; the Danes, for in- 
stance, occupying the upper and the Germans - 
the lower part of the same village. The Schles- 
wigers, as I said, put forward no pretensions to 
purity of blood. Looking at their outward ap- 
pearance, it would be difficult to come to any 
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satisfactory conclusion. In one house, especially 
among the higher classes, you'are met with the 
blue eye, the long face, the light eyebrows, the 
tall and slim forms of the Northmen, In another, 
more usually among the peasantry, you have the 
round face, the high cheek-bones, the thick-set 
frame of the sturdy Teuton. But the Germans 
set great store by their language, and contend 
that up to 1848 their language and culture were 
peacefully but irresistibly driving the Danes to 
the frontier of Jutland. Up to 1848, however, 
the two nations lived peaceably together, hardly 
dreaming that difference of descent or idiom 
could constitute incompatibility of temper or 
interfere with good neighbourhood, The struggle 
of that and the ensuing year, however, arrayed 
the nationalities against one another, and after 
the peace of 1851-2 the Germans accuse not only 
the Danish Government, but even the people, of 
a deliberate design to force back the tide of 
civilization by denationalizing the superior, and 
thereby morally prevailing race. ‘Ever since 
1852,’ they say, ‘the Danes, who anticipated the 
time in which Holstein might be lost to them 
altogether, fastened upon Schleswig with all their 
tenacity, and a party arose among the Danish 
liberals who went by the name of the Eider 
party, because they wished to fix the boundary 
of the Danish nation, if not of the. Danish 
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monarchy, upon the north bank of that river. 
Under pretext that the races were mixed, or 
that the Danish element prevailed, they palmed 
Danish schoolmasters and clergymen, totally 
ignorant of German, upon communities where. 
the Danish language was utterly unknown. These 
teachers and divines, aware that they were sent 
on an unholy and unpopular errand, came into 
the country harbouring strong prejudices against 
the people; nay, so aware were the Danes them- 
selves of the obnoxiousness of these appointments 
that honotirable men would scarcely accept them, 
and some of the ministers sent into Schleswig 
are no better than scamps, scandalizing by their 
dissolute conduct this unquestionably most moral 
people, whom it ought to be their duty to edify. 
But whatever may be thought of the disreputable 
character of these priests, it is certain that the 
mere fact of the want of a common means of 
communication renders their office as religious 
instructors utterly nugatory. It is by these 
means that the Government has succeeded among 
.& most devout people in emptying the churches. 
‘As to the schools, not only has Danish been made 
the ruling and often the exclusive language in 
the public ones, but even private instruction is 
interfered with to such an extent that more than 
two families cannot avail themselves of the services 
of the same teacher, even at each other’s houses.’ 
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I bad been assured of these facts in so many 
quarters, that it was not easy for me to entertain 
any doubt as to their correctness. Possibly. the 
evil is not so great as it seems to these good 
Schleswigers; possibly it would not be difficult 
to find the English in Wales or Ireland, or the 
French in the Basque Provinces or in Corsica, 
guilty of the same enormities. At any rate I 
was desirous to test the accuracy of my friends’ 
statements so far as my own observation extends. 
My companion, Herr Mayer, was especially 
anxious that we should be early on Sunday 
morning at Gelting or Gjelting,’in time to attend 
divine service. ‘Gelting,’ he said, ‘was a strong 
case in point,’ There were not, he dssuréd me, 
three persons in the whole district who could 
understand a word of Danish, yet the parson 
was a Dane and would be sure to preach in his 
own language. As we drove up from Cappeln, - 
he stopped before the church-door, where a few 
peasants were lounging, and asked them in what 
language the sermon would be ?—‘ Diitch’ was 
the answer, spoken in the low German of the 
district. This took Herr Mayer a little aback 
for the moment, but he explained, ‘that the 
service was held alternately in the two languages, 
and that it was only unfortunate we had come on 
.the wrong Sunday.’ He added, however, that 
‘such German as the clergyman had at his com- 
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mand was Greek to his congregation,’ a fact which 
may be true of this as of many other German 
districts, the Hoch Deutsch of the church being 
often unintelligible because the low dialect is 
common amongst the halfeducated multitude. 
But the matter here has been looked upon with 
the jealousy and punctilio of conflicting national 
feelings. The Germans think that the Danes 
aggravate their odious measures by an intolerable 
amount of arrogance and scorn, and Mayer 
quoted to me the instance of a public functionary 
in this neighbourhood, ‘a Dane who could speak 
excellent German; but who never tvent about 
without an interpreter, as he disdained the use of 
the idiom of a despised race.’ Herr Mayer him- 
self, however, wondered at my being able to 
understand the patois of the country, as the dif- 
ference between high and low German presented 
difficulties which appeared to him insurmountable. 
He was unlycky, also, in the instances he al- 
leged of the exclusive employment of purely 
Danish functionaries in the Schleswig territory, 
for it so happened that the Amptmann at Cappeln 
was a German and a born Schleswiger, though 
‘he was so unnatural a foe to his country,’ Mayer 
added, ‘that he out-Daned the Danes . thém- 
selves.’ ; 

The ill-feeling arising from these circumstances 
had not, however, by the confession of the Germans 
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themselves, hitherto led to any open outbreak, 
or even to very intense animosity between the 
two peoples. The Germans not only resisted 
absorption, but by the mere strength of numbers 
and of their irresistible vitality, passively ab- 
sorbed: their rulers, all efforts to the contrary 
notwithstanding ; but the death of King Frederick, 
the revival of the old quarrel, and the anticipa- 
tion of further changes, have given a new impulse 
to the national aspirations, aggravating old 
grievances, and giving rise to new complaints. 


The Danes have come down upon Schleswig in 
great strength. They have made large requisi- 
tions, especially in hay, straw, lard, &c., and 
have billeted their soldiers upon the people most 
unmercifully. I have found houses at Gettorf, 
Eckernforde, &e., crowded with more than 200 
men each. The exigencies of the war might 
account for all this; but the Germans ascribe 
their masters’ conduct to a deliberate design to 
strip them of all they have, to a wish that noth- 
ing should be left to the advancing enemy in the 
event of the Duchy falling into German hands. 
That there is anything like unnecessary harsh- 
ness or insolence in the enforcement of these 
requisitions I have never heard; but I have, 
on the contrary, been everywhere assured that the 
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Danes, both officers and soldiers, give evidence 
of the strictest discipline, and that the people are 
nowhere subjected to ill-usage. Faithful to his 
mission, Ilerr Mayer never fails to make the most 
of these unavoidable inconveniences of all active 
warfare. ‘Giebt’s einquartierung ?’ is the question 
he invariably addresses to the people at the door 
of every house, public or private, we come to, 
and the answer is that there certainly are soldiers 
quartered in most of them; but I cannot find out 
that the people talk of their guests with that 
black rancour with which, for instance, a Lom- 
bard or Venetian countryman would spéak of the 
hated ‘ Croat.’ The Germans are very eloquent, 
about their long-endured indignities, about théir 
implacable hostility, and the certainty that no 
contrivance of diplomacy, no scheme of a per- 
sonal union or of a separate Constitution and an 
autonomous Government would ever reconcile 
them to their masters; they think that no 
promise of the Danes could be held binding, no 
engagement would be sacred to them; they 
accuse them of innate falsehood and cunning, 
charge them with all the capital sins, hardly 
allowing them the boast of bravery, or even of 
physical strength. ‘To what extent these strongly- 
cherished antipathies descend among the people 
I, of course, am hardly as yet able to decide. 
They ‘seemed to be pretty general, deep, and 
F2 
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intense among the people with whom I conversed, 
both high and low. Still it must be borne in 
mind that I have only been brought into contact 
with a certain set; that I see things as I am 
made to see them; and even under such circum- 
stances, there is not a little that may be adduced 
in extenuation of the offence of lése nationalité, 
with which the Danes are charged. The freedom 
of speech, and even audacity, of these Germans is 
something transcending all belief. I have heard 
them heartily cursing the Danes in the very hear- 
ing of Danish soldiers—a fact which does, per- - 
haps, no less honour to the forbearinig nature of 
the oppressors than to the desperate spirit of 
the oppressed. Strange to say, although the 
German journals enter freely into every part of 
Schleswig, those of Holstein, miserably inoffen- 
sive as they are by their dulness and insipidity, 
have, I am told, been forbidden ; but for the rest, 
not only journals, but all correspondence, would 
seem to be allowed to go freely through the post 
on either side, and I suspect the alleged violation 
of the secresy of letters at the Danish post-offices 
rests on no satisfactory evidence. Public meet- 
‘ ings of more than 20 persons have been dis- 
countenanced, but a ‘secret’ assemblage of no 
less than 60 members of a Schleswig-Holstein 
Union was held at Flensburg last evening with- 
out any interference of the well-informed police, 
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Deputies who have publicly done homage to the 
Prince in Kiel live unmolested in Flensburg- 
Whatever the Germans may say, therefore, and 
whatever may be thought of the above enume- 
rated grievances, it is difficult to resist the con- 
viction that the Danes have neither the tastes 
nor the arts of a petty searching tyranny, and 
“that, relying upon the strength of their arms, 
they never imposed upon their Schleswig subjects 
a heavier yoke than they were willing to bear 
themselves. They may have been wrong in their 
‘wish to make ‘the Schleswigers a part of them- 
. Selves, am it is difficult to say into what new 
errors one unlucky original blunder may have led 
them; but had the Germans given in to that 


guly point on which it was unluckily so im-’ 


possible for them to yield, there would scarcely, 
pérhaps, have arisen another subject of difference 


or complaint between the two races. There is.’ 


heré an affair of nationality, and nothing more. 

- A most important point, however; I wish I 
were able to ascertain, for it would give a clear 
idea of the incompatibility of temper of these 
two nationalities, which were in so evil a moment 
joined together: ‘while. about two-fifths of the 
Danish army,’ they tell me, ‘were recruited 
- amongst the German population by conscription, 
not more than fifteen or twenty officers in the 
Kin’s service belong to the Duchies;. a proof, if 
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the fact could be ascertained, either that promo- 
tion was not easily open to the Schleswig- 
Holsteiners in the Danish army, or’ that the 
gentlemen of these Duchies shrink from contact 
with their rulers in the regiments, and such of 
them as choose the army for their profession, 
prefer to seek their fortune abroad. I dined 
with German baron yesterday, in the neighbour- 
hood of Getting, who told me he had been for 
fifteen years in the Austrian service, and had 
still a brother in a Hungarian cavalry regiment. 
Cases of this kind, he told me, were by no means 
unfrequent. 

On the fact that so many thousand Schleswig- 
Holsteiners are now mixed with the Danes in the 
Royal army, the Germans build great hopes fr 
the dissolution of the army itself and the downfall 

_ of the monarchy. There are endless tales in cir- 
culation about deserters among the Schleswig- 
Holsteiners, about their mutinies and murder of 
their officers, and even about a general dissatis- 
faction among the Danish soldiers themselves— 
their refusal to work in the trenches, &e. All I 
can say is, on the one hand, that the Danish 
Government has certainly marched off a regiment, 
chiefly consisting of Holsteiners, into Zealand, 
probably by way of precaution ; and, on the other 
hand, that wherever I have been I have seen 
well-behaved soldiers, both Danes and Germans, 
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and have everywhere heard high praises, of their 
good conduct and discipline. 


Without at all presuming, at so early a stage 
of my inquiry, to give an opinion as to the real 
grievances of these people against their rulers, 
-and as to the expediency of withdrawing them 
from it by the interference of foreign powers, I 
must say that it must be difficult for any traveller 
to withhold his. esteem for, and sympathy with, 
them. The German character, which so warmly 
recommends itself by its sterling worth and 
amiable simplicity throughout the extent of the 
eae seems to reach a higher standard the 
Yarther north you come. Assuredly the Danish 
‘rule could not be so very tyrannical, since it has 
evidently exercised no corrupting influence here, | 
Schleswig, like Holstein, is a purely rural com- 
munity, where the various classes of wealthy 
landowner, of thriving farmer, and comfortable 
labourer, live together in amity, bound together 
by community of interests, without the slightest _ 
symptom of fretful rancour or envious ill-will. I 
met a Herr Von Rumohr at the parlour of an inn 
at Cappeln, as fine a specimen of an old Teutonic 
aristocrat as I ever saw; I met him, I say, drink- 
.ing his beer with a little knot of patriots, amongst 
-whom he took precedence by the obvious right 
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of birth and station, and by whom he was treated 
' with as much deference as if the word democracy 
had never been whispered in the world. I.visited 
lim at his country-seat, his permanent home for 
summer or winter, a perfect domestic’ sanctuary, 
a haven of such perfect happiness, that it would 
seem as if even all the blast of political passions 
could have no power to disturb it. The Baron, 
whose guest I was at Getting, lives in a kind of 
‘court of his own; his steward, his secretary, his 
doctor, his tutors and governesses, make up almost 
a princely household, and constitute the only 
society of the great man from year’s eri to year's 
end. I had his stately wife seated on my right 
hand at dinner; his venerable mother’ an octos 
genarian lady, still dressed in the black silk of 
"a widowhood of more than twenty years’ startd- 
ing, naturally taking the head of the table oppo- 
site to him who now reigned instedd of her late 
lord. The whole household struck me as a mar- 
vellous piece. of still-life—an order of things 
into which it would seem as impossible as un- 
desirable to introduce innovation. The Baron 
exercises almost feudal jurisdiction in the dis- 
trict: he has bailiffs, and watchmen, and foresters, 
whom he entertains at his expense, and who. act 
by his orders exclusively. I did not clearly get 
at his political opinions—not, at any rate, before 
dinner—for his position is one of great respon- 
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sibility, and it would be madness for him to 
commit himself; but he seemed to me somewhat 
lukewarm in his Germanism, or rather he was 
so full of the importance of his own position, as to. 
feel sure that. no dynastic or other change could 
_ materially affect it. ‘Come Dane, come German,’ 
. he seemed to think, ‘1 am always myself—the 
Baron of Getting.’ Alone in his greatness; the 
Baron seemed to take the presence of an English 
guest as a matter of commonplace occurretite. . 
The strangér’s welcome was courteous but stately $ 
but the ladies and the minor members of the 
household ‘Showed a great deal of empressement, 
and were very curious about England and Italy, - 
and all that outward world of which they had 
heard so mu&h and seen so little. After dinner, 
as I hinted, the noble Baron himself thawed, and 
in the evening the conversation was cordial and- 
intimate. Yet the dinner, slthough plentiful, 
could hardly have loosened our host’s tongue ; for 
the use of the wines, which were: choice, was 
moderate. The cookery was—what shall I say ? 
—peculiar—intensely German: there was a 
mixture of sweet and fat to which a man may 
perhaps become ‘accustomed, but which would 
scarcely seem a natural taste with any people. 
I was for a few hours at another house, at 
Getting, where I conversed with two brothers, 
who seemed to me as fine types of the middle 
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classes of this country, as Teould find anywhere. 
They were tall, fair, looking like twins, as they 
perhaps were, with highly distingué features, 
and an unmistakable Scandinavian countenance. 
Yet they were ardent German patriots, and 
‘quite sure’ that the breach between them and 
their rulers would be irreparable. They gave 
me clearer notions of the juxtaposition of the two 
nationalities in the Schleswig districts than I had 
hitherto obtained from any sources, and brought 
me to the conclusion, to which they also came, 
that no line of demarcation really parting the 
Dane from the German can anywhere be 
drawn. cae 

The farmers, the mere peasants, & miller on 
whom we called on the road, all equally seemed 


’ to me placed by ease of circumstances, and by 


' 


education, above the station that they would have 
occupied in any other community, England not 
excepted. Their dress was homely, in some 
instances, but always good and substantial; the 
houses were clean, plentifully furnished, and only 
somewhat deficient in carpets, the universally 
prevailing smoking habits inducing a preference 
for wooden sanded floors. There is not one 
parlour in all Schleswig, I observed, without 
flower-pots on the windows and a canary bird | 
hanging in its cage from the ceiling. These are 
genuine German tastes, and they follow the 
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emigrants from these countries far away into ‘the 
remotest wilds of America, 

At Flensburg my dearest friend is a baker, the 
back parlour to whose shop is-a study and library 
fitted up with such taste, and supplied - with so. 
good a choice of books as would’ befit the bower 
of a refined University man. Flensburg is a 
German town, to judge, at least, from the inscrip- 
tions on every shop; but parties are divided, and 
& great deal of political agitation is observable. 
As in every other place throughout Schleswig 
there are two rivalisms, which are the clubs and 
rendezvous of the contending nationalities: the 
Stadt Copenhagen for the Danes, the Stadt Ham- 

. burg for the Germans. Of course Herr Mayer 
alighted with me at the latter, and was anxious 
to introduce me to his old cronies at the drinking 
Stube, and also to take me to a kind of ‘public’ 
‘meeting that was held in a ‘private’ house, con- 
trary to the police regulations. I pleaded 
fatigue, however, and allowed him to attend the 
meeting alone. I am here as a neutral observer, 
and must take no share in transactions which, 
however harmless, are at least clandestine. 


Herr Mayer came home late at midnight, and 
woke me up with the startling intelligence that 
the inspector of the police, an old acquaintance 
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of his, had evinced some-surprise at seeing him 
in Flensburg, politely inquired what his business 
was here, and then addressed to him very minute 
questions as to the stranger travelling in his 
company. Herr Mayer looked surprised and, as 
I thought, rather vexed at my evincing no alarm 
whatever. The fact is, he wished to raise. this 
yery natural and I dare say, very innocent inter- 
rogatory of the police into a grievance, and give 
te a high notion of the suspicious and inquisitive 
nature of the Danish government, but it would 
not do. Here we have been moving about for 
three dgys in every direction in Schleswig, and 
the hand of government has been nowhere more 
perceptible than it would have been in thequietest 
districts of free and peaceful England. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE AUSTRO-PRUSSIANS. 


Precipitate Retreat from Flensburg.—Advance of the Allied 
Armies.—Disgust and Dismay of the Schleswig-Helstein 
Patriots.—Retreat of the Hanoverians and Saxonipe- 
Dull time at Kiel.—V. Stutterheim. 

January 19-28. 

Oor stay in Flensburg and our contemplated 

furthér progress through the Schleswig provinces 

have been cut short by unexpected political vicis- 
situdes. The report spread abroad last evening 
that the Austro-Prussians have crossed the fron- 
tier of the Elbe, bent upon the occupation of 
Holstein, and the eventual invasion of Schleswig. 
An outbreak of hostilities has become extremely 
probable, and even imminent. One of the natu- 
ral consequences may be the interruption of com- 
munications at the Eider, and I must hasten back 
to Kiel, to receive instructions, and know on 
which side of the belligerents I am to abide before 
the freedom anu choice is taken from me. I com- 
municated my ideas to my good friend, Herr 

Mayer, who, for his own part, is by no means 

loth to bring our journey to a close. He has not, 
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I see, recovered his equanimity, since it was 
shaken by his short but significant interview with ” 
the inspector of the police, . and apprehends that 
there was no great wisdom‘in undertaking a trip 
to Schleswig in such troubled times and in so 
suspicious a company. I may judge of the fears 
under which he has been labouring by. the anxiety 
he shows at every departure of the mail to re- 
assure his wife at Pinneberg as to any anxiety on 
his account, acquainting her with the consoling 
fact that he is safe and sound, and all goes on as 
well as it could be reasonable to hope under all 
circumstances. 


We quitted Flensburg this afternoon, Tuesday, 
February 19th, by the one o'clock train, and 
reached Kiel in perfect safety at eight in the 
evening. That dread personage, the police-in- 
spector of Flensburg, was at the station, and 
called Herr Mayer aside, holding a long confabu- ~ 
lation with him. The object of this talk was to 
ascertain our destination, and make- out whether 
we would tarry on the road, and make any stay 
at Schleswig or Rendsburg. He, however, handed 
Herr Mayer to the carriage, and shook hands with 
him with every expression of friendly courtesy, 
even taking off his lace-bordered cap with great 
civility to me.. Up to this moment I believe that - 
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his questions arose from pure idle curiosity. At 
any rate, it is not in this way that a French gen- 
darme or a set of Prussian or Austrian pass- 
port officials would Have behaved to a foreign 
traveller, who had either by-right or wrong called 
upon himself their polite attentions. We should 
have had a summons before the police, a minute 
scrutiny of our passports, even if we escaped a 
sudden beating up of our quarters at midnight, 
the seizure of our papers, money, linen, &., and, 
perhaps, the arrest of all who had the ill luck to 
have anything to do with us, from the banker 
who cashed our circular notes, down to the ‘ boots’ 


who gave usa light for our cigars at the hotel — 
door. 


, 


Herr Mayer had taken his ticket for Pinneberg, 
and intended to part with me at the Neumunster 
junction, whence I was to proceed to Kiel, and 
he to go home to his wife. The friendship he has 
conceived for me, however, was stronger even 
than his conjugal affection, and, changing his 
mind at the last moment, he resolved upon accom- 
panying me.to Kiel. Really there is nothing so 
good in this world as the heart of these Germans, 
when once one has made ever so little a breach 
into it. Possibly, as the very best of men are 
at all times actuated by manifold motives, there 


™ 
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dutked'i in Hert ‘ayer’s bosom a desite to nayrate- 
‘to his friends at Johanna’s Café, how he had ac- 
quitted himself of his task, and what qur adven- 
tures were, and our. hair-bteadth escapes. That 
inspector, I suspect, will haunt the good man to 
his dying day. Anyhow, the train deposited us 
together at the Kiel terminus, and we regained 
our old quarters at the Bahnhof Hotel. 


The news of the advance of the Austro-Prus- 
sians has produced a very painful impression here, 
and has thrown great discouragement among the 
patriot ranks. It is very evident not only that 
the authority of the Frankfort Diet is unceremo- 
niously set aside by the two great Powers, but 
also that the Diet: gives in to their overbearing 
pretensions, and falls back from the unequal 
struggle. Some of those minor princes in whom 
the national party was so fain to place its confi- 
dence, such as the King of Hanover, evince. but 
little hesitation in deserting the country’s cause, 
allowing a free way through their territories to 
their might} neighbours. Prussia and Austria as 
yet maintain their full ascendancy over all Ger- 
many, and will exercise in Holstein as much 
authority as suits their purpose. It is asserted 
that they will not, for the present moment, inter- 
fere with the administration of the Commissioners 
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of the Diet, or attempt any changp int the position. 
- ofaffairs, Their o¢onpation is t¥be thergly mili, 
tary, and the govergmént -of the Duchy procteds 
with’ too much order and. regularity to justify’ any 
recourse to exceptional measures: , 
The conditions of Holstein, however, and thos 
of the Prince of Augustenburg in it, are altered 
cowsiderably for the worse. Thé mere fact that 
his presence here was winked at by the Frankfort 
Diet, that the Federal Commissioners allowed the 
newly-proclaimed Duke so far to venture on. the 
exercise of his rights of sovereignty as to receive 
the homage of his future subjects, and to lay the 
basis for the organization of a government and an 
army—the mere fact that a motion for the recog 
nition of his titles to the succession of the Duchtes 
was shortly to be brought before the Diet—might 
have some meaning so long as the Diet was vir- 
tually in possession of the country between the, 
Elbe and the Eider. But to-morrow the land will 
be in the power of Austria and Prussia, two States 
which entertain no doubt as to the validity of the 
rights of Denmark, but who only wish to bind 
the Danish king to the observance,of engage- 
ments entered into fifteen years ago with respect 
to the internal management of his Government. 
‘As soon as the Prussians and Austrians step 
in, the Prince of Augustenburg ought to consider 
himself bound to step out. It is most unlikely, 
VOL. I. G 
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. indeed, that his residence in Kiel as a ‘private 
_ man,’*will be objected to by the new-comers, but 
his importance, both in his friends’ eyes and in 
his own, will dwindle to very pitiful dimensions ; 
for if Prussia and Austria attain their object, 
either by war or negotiation, the result of their 
joint efforts deals a death-blow to the hopes of 
one, who is in their eyes, a mere pretender. A 
large deputation of distinguished citizens and of 
the municipal authorities of several localities in 
Holstein, are about to proceed this very. evening 
or to-morrow to Frankfort, to solicit the recogni- 
tion of the Duke’s rights on the part of the Diet ; 
but, were even their mission crowned with suc-’ 
cess, what would be the gain of Prince Frederick 
even in his new capacity of an acknowledged 
' Duke, if he found himself at the discretion of two 
great Powers, whose efforts are turned, not to de- 
prive Denmark of the Duchies, but only to esta- 
blish the terms on which she’ may be empowered 
to hold them? That Prussia and Austria are 
masters of the situation, both here and at Frank- 
fort, and everywhere in Germany, till such time 
at least as the people make up their minds for a 
general revolution, no man would attempt to dis- 
pute. There are hot-headed patriots here who 
thought it woyld be worth while to call to arms 
a couple of thousand of these Holsteiners and place 
them half on the Elbe, half on the frontier of Lii- 
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beck, to intimate to the advancing Austro-Prus- . 
sians that ‘they could only enter the territory of 
the Duchies by treading upon their corpses. But 
to say nothing of the idleness of so desperate a 
demonstration, and of the difficulty of finding men 
ready for such an exhibition of self-sacrifice, no 
time is left even to put such a scheme into delibe- 
ration. The Austro-Prusgians will be here to- 
morrow, and all that the Holsteiners can do is to 
endeavour to propitiate the goodwill of their un-_ 
invited guests and auxiliaries by preparing them 
a noisy and lively, if not altogether a hearty, tel- 
come. 
What to a great extent contributed and con- 
tributes to damage the enthusiasm of the people 
of the Duchies is the irresolute and, to all appear- 
ance, somewhat pusillanimous behaviour of the 
Duke and his Ministers, who from the beginning 
laid.all their expectations on the goodwill of the. 
Diet, and showed the utmost reluctance to think, 
talk, or act for themselves. The Prince himself 
is, perhaps, the most anti-revolutionary person 
that ever was. He reads the ‘Kreuz Zeitung,’ 
and puts his faith in the friendship of the King of 
Prussia. His respect for constituted authorities, 
his regard for legality, and his dependence on 
the nod of diplomacy are, indeed, commendable 
prficely qualities, But one wonders what on 
earth could induce a man of such a character to 
G2 
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venture on the course he has hitherto pursued if 
he wag determined to stop half way. No man 
can serve the people and the diplomatists at the 
same time. If Prince Frederick hoped that his 
claims might be recognized before a Congress, 
what business had he to come to solicit the suf- 
frages of a people, to play with their enthusiasm, 
and to commit them to a game in which he does 
not strive to be the winner, and they are sure to 
be the losers? Que diable venait-il faire dans 
cette galére? Such are the murmurs I begin to 
hear on the subject of his Highness’s supineness 
and apathy. The prospects of the national party 
in the Duchies are just now anything but bright; 
as usual, they are further darkened by mutual 
dissatisfaction, by mistrust and dissension. : 


The Saxons left us here this morning between 
seven and eight o'clock. There is only one railway 
line at Kiel, the one going southward to Altona- 
Hamburg. This line meets, at Neumiinster junc- 
tion, a short hour from thiss the line which leads 
from Altona to Rendsburg. From Rendsburg the 
line proceeds northward to Klosterkro, where it 
again splits into two branches, of which one soon 
ends at Schleswig, the other striking off to the west- 
ward, to Oersted, Husum, and Ténning, At Of-. 
sted another line goes northward to, Flensburg, 
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the utmost limit reached hitherto by the aga 
in this Peninsula. All that we know hitherto is, 
that the Saxons have gone to Neumiinster; 
. whether from there they will continue their 
journey to Altona, or whether they will turn 
- towards Rendsburg, is yet matter for speculation. 
It has been said that the King of Saxony had 
offered to the Frankfort: Diet the ‘aid of his 
troops to repel the Austro-Prussian invasion; 
but the commissioners at Altona have-as yet no 
orders from the Diet, and it is quite impossible 
to believe that that body would give its sanction 
to a proposal which would lead to a civil collision 
between Germans on the eve of a war with a 
foreign foe. The probabilities are that the 
' troops of the Confederacy will keep out of the 
way of the advancing forces pf the two great 
Powers. The Prussian vanguard was to’ reach 
Neumiinster to-day, and we may expect to see 
some of them here to-morrow. Before the end 
of the month, it is expected, an imposing Austro- 
Prussian army will be stationed -on the frontier 
of the Hider. The ‘commander-in-chief of the 
Austro-Prussians is old Field-Marshal von 
Wrangel, and General Falkenstein is the head of: 
his staff. 
Allis quiet enough here, but people look with 
no little anxiety on the possible issue of a contest 
to which the AustrosPrussian interference comes 
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to add such an unutterable complication. The 
movement thus far had been, in the eyes of’ the 
so-called patriotic party of the Schleswig-Hol- 
steiners, comparatively simple and natural. They’. 
were convinced that they grounded their rights 
poth on the principles of freedom and nationality 
and on those of justice and legality. For them, 
Prince Frederick of Augustenburg was, by right 
of feudal succession, the only legitimate heir of 
the two Duchies. The attempt of Denmark to 
denationalize the Schleswigers had, they con- 
ceived, filled the measure of the people’s ill-will 
ageinst that Power, and they deemed themselves 
justified:in proclaiming their absolute separation 
from thé Danish: Crown, andthe accession of 
their lawful Sovereign. Mind you, I do not by 
any means assert that they could be borne out in 
all these assumptions. Iam not called upon. to 
give an opinion as to the legality of the Prince's 
, claims, nor as to the pure German nationality of 
all Schleswig, nor on the right people may have, 
under all circumstances, to set up national rights 
against long-established dynastic pretensions. 
All I mean to say is, that such were their views, 
and that in these views they believed they would 
be supported by Germany in so far as Germany 
may be said to be represented by the Frankfort 
Diet. They were in daily expectation of a re- 
cognition of their Prince on the part of that 
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Diet, , whea;-- by. establishing..a Dycal:Govern- * 
ment and raising.an army, they -thought.:they 
could prepire themselves to make good .their 
-Duke’s rights in Schleswig no less than in Hol 
stein. 

So far, what was eontempinied was merely a. 
national war betwen the Duchies and Denmark, 
which should decide upon whom the adversianty 
of Schleswig-Holstein should devolve. Whatever 
friends Denmark might be able to enlist in her 
cause, the revolutionary leaders in the Duchies 
felt sure of the support of all Germany in a- 
quarrel which involved, as they thought, uni- 
versal German interests. But now the two great 
Powers of Prussia and Austria, making up be- 
tween them much more than two-thirds, of the 
might of Germany, take the affair into their;own 
hands, and oceupy the Duchies: with views; not - 
altogether friendly to Denmark, but no. less.at 
variance with those of the Frankfort Diet, ani® 
of the generality of the German people. With 
Austria and Prussia there is no ‘question either 
of nationality or of disputed succession. They 
are not unprepared to recognize the integrity of 
the'Danish Monarchy ; nay, they are in a certain 
manner pledged to support. it; only they think’ 
themselves entitled, and even obliged, to meddle 
with the internal affairs of the Danish Govern- 
ment, and demand the repeal of a Constitution 
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which the King, perhaps,” 
the safety and.well-being otha 
Again, I do not wish to sit’ i judgment upon. 
the conduct of the King of Denmark.:: I: have: 
no presumption to decide how far be-was boand 
_.to abide by the Treaty of London, how far: the: 
' November Constitution violated that treaty, or 
how far fe was induced by pressing-necessity ‘to 
depart from the engagements then and there 
entered into. My only desire is to lay the 
. whole question open before the reader, not from 
.» my own point of view, but from that of the most 
‘| stdtring part of these good Schleswig-Holsteiners, 
. whe-contend they have a right: to be heard, and 
“arejethey say, determined to make themselves 


,, heard at any rate. 


.,’ ‘Some sympathy, they think, might be shown 
» to the Schleswig-Holsteiners, who, if all their’ 
tales were true, were writhing under the sense of 
- “svrongs which, in their opinion, had become we 
endurable, and who, after all, only. claimed. that” 


. right to dispose of themselves which begins to-be. 


acknowledged in favour at least of those who-- 

show spirit and resolution sufficient to vindicate - 

it. Some regard might be due to the senti- 
mental, though perhaps not wholly nnambitious, . 

and decidedly preposterous, aspirations ‘of: thei 

. Germans, who availed themselves of the oppeas 

tanity offered by a case of what ay leone 

* 
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disputghite Halt! to take. -the first step towards a 
strenuous tissertion of their nationality, at the 
expense of & foreign country, before they had- 
agreed upon any plausible national scheme 
within their own boundaries; but it is utterly 
impossible to understand the ground and aim of 
the present Austro-Prussian movement, equally. 
indefensible, as it is here thought, on the score of 
old diplomatic maxims and of modern liberal 
principles. 

Austria and Prussia invade the Duchies with | 
an intent-to recall the King of Denmark to the: 
terms of the London Treaty. But other Powers 
» were parties to that Treaty, and it is not said 
* that these have commissioned the Austro-P¥us-:’: 

sians to act in their name and with their consent.: 
Austria and Prussia, moreover, acted in 185142" 
as representatives of the. German Confgigracy, 
and they are now pursuing a course’ not. only “hot: 
‘imposed upon them by the Confederficy, but in 
bold and wanton Opposition to ‘its wishes. Those 
two Powers have, in point of fact, the whole 
‘world against them—Denmark, the Duchies, the , 
German Diet and people, and the framers of the,. 
* London Treaty. It, is not in a matter of inter- 
national policy that they move at all;. they. 
interfere in the internal manageiment of an inde- 
pendent State. The world would soon come to a 
pretty pass if one or two Governments, on'the 


e 
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mere ‘eich of their’ stiperiog atinies, were to ° 

take upon themselves to decide questions of the 
home affairs of another Government. + It is not - 
from Berliu, and not from Vienna, that men can 
give sentence upon the difficulties which beset 
the rulers at Copenhagen, and drove them from 
one constitutional: experiment to another in the 
hope of reconciling the irreconcilable. To give a 
Prince the-sovereignty over a people, and to pre- 
scribe the limits of the power to be exercised 
over them, is to attempt impossibilities. The 
dissensions between a Sovereign and his subjects 
are matter of private concern, and interference 
with them is as unwise as mediation in conjugal 
- quarrels. Constitutions in behalf of a people 
have often been made the theme for diplomatic 
stipulations, The Constitution of Sicily, that of 
Hungary, of Poland, é&c., rested on the faith of 
treaties, but the violation of such compacts was 
in all cases effected with impunity, unless the 
people, who alone were the interested parties, © 
had power to demand their due. It well becomes 
Prussia, indeed, “to stand up for the people’s 
rights, and it -well becomes Austria to be a 
stickler for national Constitutions and the non- 
incorporation of provinces. It is only a pity 
Denmark, or sonie other stronger State, does not 
turn the tables upon them and take up the cause 
of the oppressed natiqnalities groaning under 
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their. yoke. -The very Schleswig-Holsteiners, 
those who are bitterest in their enmity to Den- 
mark, aver that she is unfairly dealt with, and 
that Prussia and Austria have absolutely no 
other ground of action against her than the im- 
mense preponderance of their forces. 

However superior the forces brought against 
her may be, most people here still expect that’ 
Denmark will make a stout resistance, and, if the 
present thaw continues, by no means an ineffec- 
tual resistance. Neither are people at all sure 
that Denmark will be left single-handed in the 
struggle, nor have they abandoned all hope that 
Austria and Prussia may soon find out that there 
is a limit even to German patience, and that the 
dignity of the Diet and of the nation is not to be 
outraged with impunity. The people here, in 
short, rely not a little on the chances of -foreign 
intervention and domestic revolution.. Already: 
the movement in the South of Germany has 
found powerful and daring leaders, and some of 
the minor Governments there are said to be con- 
templating the convocation of a national German 
Parliament. Unable to cope with the might of 
Prussia and Austria, and to unite their votes for 
the choice of a powerful, able, and popular 
leader, the minor German Powers look up to the 
French Emperor as their protector, and there is 
no doubt that a cannon will not be fired on the 
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Eider if that great monarch only raises a little 
finger to forbid it.. ; 

In the midst of all these doubts and per- 
plexities the position of the ‘proclaimed Duke of 
Schleswig-Holstein and that of Ifis Government 
will not be materially altered. The <Austro- 
Prussians, at least, have engaged to interfere 
with none of the present arrangements of this 
Duchy. Ihave already stated my opinion that 
Prince Frederick of Augustenburg, after giving 
a ‘proof of excessive daring in coming to this 
place at first, condemned himself and his people 
to inaction from no perceptible reason at all, 
unless it was natural lack of energy and enter- 
prise, or a somewhat inopportune regard for 
legality,’ or, again, deference to the King of 
Prussia, by whose favour the Prince is said to 
set great store. It is questionable whether the 
“advance of the Austro-Prussians will inspire with 
good courage and resolution people who have as 
yet shown but little of it. They still hope that 
the Frankfort Diet may now be induced to recog- 
nize the Duke, in which case the organization of 
the army will be immediately proceeded with. 
They complain of the great diffienlty, not to say 
utter impossibility, of finding arms at any-price. 
Some of their best friends, however, are sure that 
they could have had not only arms, but officers 
and matériel, and even whole corps and armies, 
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from some of the minor German Princes,. who 
were ready to go to all extremities for the Duke 
if he would only bestir himself, and act with 
readiness and decision. Baden, Coburg, Bruns- 
wick, and others, I know, were among the most 
earnest and pressing in offers of that nature. 


The expected advance of the Austro-Prussians 
turns out to be a far more slow and deliberate 
movement than we had been. led to anticipate. 
The Prussian vanguard was expected to be here 
this morning, and there was a great commotion at 
the railway hotel when some of the non-commis- 
sioned officers attached to the quartermaster’s staff 
were seen to alight from the train, and lead their 
horses to the hotel stables. No other soldiers, 
however, arrived in the courge of the day, and it 
begins to be bruited that none are expected to- 
morrow. The Prussians were yesterday in con- 
siderable force at Segeberg, and encamped for’ 
the night at Plon. The Austrians have advanced 
no further than Neumiinster, on the railway line 
from Altona. Detachments of Saxons and Hano- 
verians have been marching througlr the streets 
of Kiel these two or three days; many of them 
proceeding by rail to Neumiinster; others strik- 
ing across country, we do not exactly know 
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whither bound. They are, we are told, to’ con- 
centrate somewhere at Hohenwested, somewhere 
between Rendsburg and Itzehoe. Even at this 
moment I am writing, Iam called to the window by 
a shrill bugle note, and see riding past the hotel 
door, on their way to the westward, a fine regi- 
ment of Hanoverian dragoons, fine men, excel- 
lently mounted and equipped, their horse-tail- 
crests dripping, and long blue coats soaked with 
the heavy, cold, pitiless rain that has just set in, 
breaking up the hard frost which has been so 
bitterly pinching us for the last fortnight. Poor 
fellows! We had half-a-dozen of their officers 
last evening at the ‘Harmoiic, and loud and 
deep were the curses they uttered, complain- 
ing of the hard lot which had doomed them 
to so many weeks’ dull and inglorious service 
on the line of the Hider Canal, exposed to the 
hardships of a most inclement season, and of 
the shabby reward their devotion now meets, 
now that they are ‘shoved, away like so 
many empty bottles,’ to make room for those 
who can better minister to the pleasures of the 
feast. A 

This forward movement of the Austro-Prus- 
sians, is indeed a stunning blow for that ‘ party of 
action’ who had sought in the Schleswig-Holstein 
complications an opportunity for a great general 
tise throughout Germany. It is looked upon as 
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a national calamity by the most hot-headed 
patriots at Kiel, who have taken down all their 
flags in sign of mourning. A very cold reception ~ 
awaits the allied troops whenever they may 
choose to make their appearance. The great 
mass .of the citizens, however, appear to me suf- 
ficiently apathetic, and, indeed, they have evinced 
but little coneern in public matters, I should say, 
at least ever since I arrived, a fortnight ago. 
Perhaps they are naturally undemonstrative, per- 
haps they bottle up their enthusiasm for great 
occasions, which did not happen to present them- 
‘selves during my stay. The fact is, they go 
quietly about their business, and seem ready to 
accept such destinies as may be in store for 
them. German politicians may well lay ‘their 
revolutionary eggs; but it will take time 
ere their people take it into their heads to hatch 
them. : 

‘Upon the abandonment of the line of the Eider | 
Canal by the Hanoverians and Saxons, the frontier 
was guarded last night by youthful volunteers 
from this city, who have been mustering up into 
battalions of national guards for the purpose: The 
organization of the Turner-Vereine always enables 
any German town to get up such a militia at a 
moment's notice. The Eider Canal, as I before 
told you, runs at the distance of only three or 
four English miles from Kiel, and the Danes, who 
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atid on-the north bank of the Canal, could, it was 
feared, carry the towr by, a coup de main, were 
it left altogether unprotected. A squad of men. 
in drab uniforms, and helmets which seem to me 
made of tin, or zinc, and who are probably fire- 
men, are doing duty at the Town Hall, where the 
Municipal authorities have been for two or three 
days issuing orders for the billeting of the coming 
troops upon the citizens. No less than 16,000 
Prussians, as the report goes, will be crowded 
into Kiel to-morrow. I have found my excellent 
friend, General von Stutterheim, in very low 
spirits. This revolution of the two great German‘ 
Powers upsets all his plans, and dispels his 
dearest dreams. A war between Denmark and 
Prussia is by no means the solution that he would 
have given to the Schleswig-Holstein question. 
Although himself Prussian, he is out of humour 
with that country, or, at least, with the men who 
have it in their keeping, and especially with 
Bismark-Schiénhausen, He is disgusted with 
erman rulers, and the people who bears.with 
thém, and talks not only of leaving Holstein, but 
‘even of migrating to sonie foreign country, pro- 
bably to America. 7 
I feel for the brave, upright man ; for his inten- 
tions were pure and honest, and his views by no 
means so extravagant as those of some of the 
younger men about him. Were there many like 
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him in Germany, that country would have little 
reason to. complain that the whole world conspires 
to do her wrong, and that even despised Italy ~ 
has outstripped her in the race of national inde- 
pendence and unity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE DANES, 


Journey to Oopenhagon.—The Wrong Train.—Austrian 
Soldiors.—Saxon Soldiers.—Danish Soldiers.—Schles- 
wig Conscripts—Copenhagen.—The British Legation — 
Herr H—.—Count Hamilton.—The ‘ Scandinavians.’ 
Female Fascination.—State of Affairs in Denmark.— 

‘Herr Grimur Thomsen.—Denmark and Germany.— 
The ‘Scandinavians’ again.—The Trumpet of War. 





January 24 to February 1. 
I wave been the best part of three days on my 
way from Kiel to Copenhagen—a fact sufficient 
to explain the exceptional condition of the country 
in these stirring times of forthcoming war. I have 
passed from the camp of the German Greeks to that 
of the Trojan Danes; from the advanced posts of 
the Austro-Prussians to the strongly-guarded 
lines of the Dannewerk. The movements of 
neutral travellers are as yet unimpeded, and my 
progress was only delayed. by some of those 
hindrances and petty annoyances that are insepa- - 
rable from crowded trains, belated steamers, and 
overwrought post-horses—the great machinery 
of locomotion being to some extent clogged and 
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unhinged, but not wilfully broken up or interfered 
with. 

Part of the delay, indeed, as I must confess to 
the great disparagement of my reputation as an 
old stager, was owing to my own egregious 
stupidity. I took the early train to Neumiinster, 
and waited there for more than two hours; then, 
upon seeing a train coming up, which I took for 
granted was the one fo Flensburg, I ensconced 
myself in a comfortable carriage, which I had all 
to myself, and endeavouring to make up for my 
last bad night in my featherbed at Kiel, fell into 
a doze, from which I was only aroused by the 
shrill whistle announcing the slackening. speed of 
the engine. I rubbed my eyes, and looked 
about me, rather startled to find how amaz- 
ingly the bay, the towers, and the station of 
Flensburg looked like the station, the towers, 
and the bay I had left behind. ‘Is this?’ 
‘Can this be?’—Alas! it was indeed at Kiel 
that I found myself, without my luggage, whilst 
my: wiser bags and portmanteaus were uner- 
ringly proceeding to the destination to which 
they had been booked. I had taken the wrong 
train! 

I sulked away morning and afternoon over ° 
stale newspapers in the inn parlour, ashamed 
to show myself about the streets, and only left at 
seven in the evening, going over the same ground 
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again, not in the best of humours with the world 
or with myself. 


Thad left Kiel on Sunday morning, the 24th, 
without a single soldier of any description, mder 
protection. of its most inoffensive citizen-guard. 
The Prussians had come no farther than Plin; 
and I found the Austrians at Neuminster. The 
train had left me, as I said, for two hours at the 
latter place, and, having nothing better to do, I 
sauntered along the endless main street of that 
straggling market-town, and inspected the whole 
long line of the Martini Brigade, as, issuing forth 
from its night-quarters it mustered in several 
detachments along the road in the grey of the 
morning. In what part of the empire its regi- 
ments are reeruited I know not, nor could I make 
out. I could fancy myself in Wallenstein’s camp. 
My ear was assailed by every variety of un- 
couth Sclavonian jabber, with a mixture of 
Istrian, Dalmatian, and even Venetian dialects. 
Dark and dingy they looked, those soldiers, in 


their grey capotes and clumsy kepys, an ugly set . 


of Croatians and Grenzer for the most part, with 
hollow cheeks and lank bodies, as gaunt and 
wolfish a set of marauders, to judge by external 
appearances, as ever was let loose upon an ill- 
starred country ; very good soldiers, I dare say, 
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long enduring, venturous, amenable to a strong 
discipline. Their meat was plentiful, their bread 
excellent, their kettles were boiling—for the 
gallant fellows thought much of their breakfasts, 
and little of either morning prayer or morning 
ablutions,—and they seemed at peace with the 
good Holsteiners, at whose expense they fared so . 
sumptuously, = 

“Travelling in Germany, or for that matter in 
. Denmark, ig slow work, but it.has this good in it, 
—that it allows ample leisure for reflection... I 
* gazed at those low-bred, coarsely-clad, unwashed, 
scampish-looking instruments of the Kaiser's 
might; I thought of the hundreds of. thousands 
following in their rear if needed. I added the 
half million of Prussians and other Germans 
embarked with them in the same enterprise, and 
bethought myself of the bread and meat these 
myriads and myriads had been devouring since 
the reconstitution of the German States in 1814; 
I thought of the check they had been on prodne: 
tion, of the terrible impulse they had given to 
consumption in their country, and of the little 
good they hdd been to it either for offensive or 
defensive purposes, the Prussians boasting of no 
other laurels to their standards than those reaped 
in the. bloodless campaign against the Béden 
Republicans in 1848; the Austrians wearing out 
their strength against their master’s own subjects, * 
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unable to overcome the unarmed: Magyars without 

Russian support in 1849, unfit to hold a-position 

of their own choice against theFrench or even 

against the ‘despised Italians in 1859, driven 

from fat Lombardy, after no more than a two. 
fields’ experiment, leaving their chivalrous young 

master to console himself as he best could with 

the fond conceit that ‘all was lost but honour,’ 

And now this million-and-a-half unfleshed 
Austro-Prusso-German bayonets all are turned 
against the breast of comparative helpless Den- 
mark, and it may be that those two emulous - 
Powers-which never agreed upon any one point 
since the close of the Seven Years’ War, and. all 
the thirty-six. Confederate Princes who never 
were anything but a fagot of loose sticks in 
matters of home or foreign policy,—it may be, I 
say, that Prussia, Austria, an@ the. Bund will 
give proof of great unanimity and go to work 
with a will now that the aim of all theit efforts 
is to strip a third-rate monarchy of one of itd 
provinces, now that they are.six-and-thirty to 
one, and,as they fancy, the man to be hit ‘has 
no friends.’ 

At Rendsburg, on the Eider, a few Saxon 
officers were still at the railway station on the 
south side of the river. Little dapper officers 
they were, some of them in sky-blue tight-fitting 

* uniforms, who walked up and down the platform, 
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jingling eee Spurs, - and: “dragging long: clat- 
’ tering swords after them, eager to make.es much 
| noise in the world as if they had it all under 
heel. They were the last troops of the Bund 
still in the front line, and they were ready to 
march to the rear as soon as their Austro-Prussian 
‘betters’ should come up to supersede them. 
Anon the train conveyed us over the narrow, 
rickety bridge of the Eider, and at once the scene ° 
was changed, as if by magic. We stood on 
Danish soil, and no sounds but those of the Norse 


language greeted our ears. Tall Danish officers, © 


blue-eyed, flaxen-haired, for the most part—as if 

all sprung from Harold Haarfager—crept into 

the narrow second-class carriages, stooping to get 

_ admittance, and very much at a loss how to dis 
pose of their long legs and of their bright-scab- 
barded broadswords. : 

- I was not a little struck, from iis moment we 
crossed Sver to the Kronwerk at Rendsburg, by 
the universal.prevalence of the Danish language ; 
all the more forcibly struck, as I had travelled 
over a good part of the Duchy of Schleswig only 
a few days before, and the whole population with 
whom I came in contact spoke German, the only 

_ difference being between high and low German. 
It -was not long before I perceived that Geraian 
was a tabooed language wherever the lordly Dane 
showed himself. The nationality of the Schles- ~ 
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wigers is precisely: the “great point: on which the ~ 
whole question at issue now hinges, and it. is 
good policy for a native of the Duchy who lfas 
both tongues at his command to. humonr his 
Northern master whenever he comes ‘into contact. 
with him by the use of the Danish, reserving his. 
German idiom for those patriotic meetings where 
he drinks his beer to the prosperity of Vaterland. 

"Nay, the feelings of the Dane have been so 

- soured of late against anything German, that the 
mere address in that tongue on the part of a 
stranger who cannot muster one word of Danish, 
calls forth a scow] upon, his interlocutor’s coun- 
tenance, and makes the latter forgetful: of his 
innate courtesy and good breeding; and it .is’. 
only upon perceiving his mistake, and being. . 
assured that no offence was meant, that he meets . 

* you on the neutral ground of French or English, 
and readily puts himself out of his way to oblige _ 
you by all kind offers of assistance. : 

At Flensburg we left the railway, and pro- 
ceeded by diligence to Apenrade and Hadersleben ; 
hence we crossed the Little Belt from Aardesund 
to Assens; from Assens ‘we drove across the 
island of Fiinen to Nyborg; a steamer conveyed 
us from the latter place to Halsloe near Kérsér in 
Zealand ;. whence a railway brought us in five | 
hours to this ‘place. Both the Great and Little 
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“althoagh the steamer chose: to ‘stop at Halsloe, 
and to land us by,means of small boats; forwarding 
_ w8 to Korsér by postchaises, we found at Korsér 
steamers on the point of quitting the harbour; 
from which we inferred that it must be as easy to 
‘get in as to go out, and concluded that the navi+ 
gation was by this time altogether unimpeded. 

All along the road, by land and water, we met. 
hundreds of old soldiers, chiefly from Schleswig, | ; 
who obeyed the orders lately issued by the + 
Danish: Government, ‘calling under arms as 
regerve all the men bound to service up to thirty-- 
five years of age. Most. of these men seemed 
aware that there is a language spoken among the 
gods and one used among mortals. They con-- 
versed in German among themselves, and were 
ready with their Danish whenever there was'é: 
chance of being overheard by strangers. - Some: 
‘of them were old’ sailors, familiar with. : 
“Western and Southern Ocean ; they spoke English “ 
almost as well as their native language; they 
were an intelligent, well-informed set of: men, 
They told me it was not without repugnance that« 
they undertook this weary journey: that their 
hearts were with the Germans, and it was very 
hard they should have to bear arms against their 
own friends and countrymen; that they should 
have to follow the standards of those very Danes 
against whom they fought fourteen years ago. 
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They added that they would fain have followed 
the example of many of their friends who- had 
gone over to Holstein, only that they were not so 
sure Schleswig might not remain Danish, after 
all, when they would find themselves banished 
from their homes during their lifetime. They 
‘assured me that Denmark would have little cause: 
« to be satisfied with their services and with those 
of the Schleswigers and Holsteiners, which she 
held in her ranks against their will; that on the 
first shot. being fired they all would pass over 
en masse to the enemy ;: that the whole of their- 
‘Duchy was German to the core, and that even 
some of those belonging to the Northern Provinces 
who actually could speak nothing but Danish were | 
all devoted to the German cause. , 
Of course, I did not take these words to the 
letter, nor did I believe the Danish cause as hope- 
‘less as they made it out; what most forcibly 
struck and amazed me, however, was the bold- 
ness and readiness with which they gave utterance 
to such thoughts before a perfect stranger ; for, 
although I suppose I do not look like a spy or an 
informer, still I never told them I shared their 
feelings in any way, nor gave them any reason to 
believe they could rely on my discretion. Surely 
some firé must be smouldering where so much 
smoke appears; and if only one-tenth: of what I 
everywhere hear is true, Detimark will have no 
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little trouble in guarding against such friends, if 
ever the day comes in which she i is to guide them 


NS against her enemies. 


. 


Thad no letters for Sir Augustus Paget, the 
English Minister at Copenhagen, but upon intro- 
ducing myself to him without ceremony, ahd: 
telling my errand, I was received with a kindness 
which soon rose to cordiality. In the evening I 
dined with him, with Lady Paget—a lovely, 
graceful person, with the slightest possible nuance’ 
of foreign accent in her pronunciation of the. 
English language—and four of the young gentle- 
men of the Legation, all of them the very reverse 
of what one might expect to find in priggish, 
incipient diplomacy—well-bred and easy, amiakie, 
well-informed; and all as warm in their love. th, 
the Danes, and in their sympathy for the: 
cause, a8 ever glorious Sir James Hudson hinioae? 
was for that of, poor Italy. 


‘ 


I found a perfect treasure of a valet-de-place at 
the Hétel Royal, where I am staying.. 

After dragging me about in the mud to the 
Museum of Antiquities, the International Museum, 
and others of the shows of Copenhagen, he per- 
ceived that I was but a_used-up, listless traveller, 
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and learning, I know not: how, the nature of my. 
business, he took upon himself. to speed: me in it, 
and procured me the acquaintance of the Editor 
of the Dagblad, the Fadreland, and others of the 
local papers which held forth his own principles. 
Dagblad was not at home; Fadreland stood be- 
fore me in the shape of a most. noble-looking 
Scandinavian gentleman, above six feet in height, 
with lofty brow, satin skin, rich, long hair, and 
’ massive square chin, a splendid sample of sound 
intelligence, and firm will. He could only 
stammer out a few words of bad French, and 
: ow no German ; so, as he wished to dis- 
pose-c me in the way that might be most advan- 
“tageous to myself, he sat down at his desk, and 
goon handed me a few lines, directing my officious 
guide to. take them and me to the gentleman who 
was to do the honour of the Danish Press to the 
‘representative (unworthy) of British journalism 
in this country. 


Everything goes on swimmingly with me in 
Copenhagen. The gentleman, into whose arms 
Thad thus been thrown at a moment's notice by 
Fiédrelandet, took charge of me with a will, and 
asked me to be. his guest in the evening. He 
“inquired how long I had been away from England, 
and where I had been in the interval. Upon my 
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answering that ‘I had rambled about Schleswig- 
Holstein,’ -he stopped me short with a mighty 
frown: ‘ What is that?—I know of no Schleswige 
“Holstéin. I knowof a Slesvig anda Holstein. You 
might as well have said that you had travelled 
through England-Scotland. Nothing sounds more 
grating to our Danish ears than the names of those 
two Duchies uttered in the same breath.’ 

The good, stately gentleman was not angry 
with me for all that. We had a long talk abont, 
politics, and I took my leave under conviction 
that I had to deal with a man with whom it was 
pleasant to agree, and no less safe to differ. 

There was a crowd of guests in the evening, 
chiefly of gentlemen: conspicuous among the rest 
was Count Hamilton, the Swedish Minister, a 
gentleman of old Scottish descent, a personage 
of the ‘highest distinction in his own country, 
and enjoying an extensive, reputation in thie— 
a tall personage, slender built, dignified, with a 
high cast of countenance, with somewhat prema- 
ture signs of dilapidation in his manly beauty. 

I was not long in perceiving that I was in the 
midst of a coterie belonging to what is here called 
the ‘Scandinavian party,’ a set of men who 
cherish the notion of a union of the three 
Northern Kingdoms undex one scepire, and think 
the present straits of Denmark most likely to call 
forth such sympathies on the part of their Swedish 
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and Norwegian brethren, as may hasten this, to 
. them, most auspicious combination. This: party 
has its main. strength amongst the well-educated 
and strongly national Danes; it rallies round the 
Swedish Count as its natural centre, and its 
acknowledged organ is the ‘Fadreland.’ These 
members, of what one might call ‘Young Scan- 
dinavia,’ evince the most profound respect for the 
methory of the departed King, because he was a 
Dane, a reflection upon the present monarch, who 
is almost a stranger in the country, and whose 
strong German accent, when he speaks Danish, . 
grates most unpleasantly upon the nerves of the 
most fastidious part of his subjects; ~ 
With all the respect I had for these gentlemen 
and their patriotism, however, it was not any of 
them that absorbed my attention for the evening. 
I was seated.at dinner at the right hand of my 
-host’s daughter, a married lady, the wife of a 
poet of high renown in this country, and who 
would have made a poet, a genius, and a hero of 
the veriest blockhead with whom she had chosen 
‘to associate her existence. A fair, slender beauty, 
with brown hair, with dark blue eyes, with 
creamy complexion, -gifted with a grace and 
liveliness that would have stood her in stead of 
the most overpowering beauty, had there even 
been a lack of luxuriahcy of form and regularity 
of features. She conversed with me in excellent 
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French, and I verily believe she could have made 
me- speak and. understand Danish, from sheer, 
-syuipathy, had she only thought it worth while 
to try. .My heart was in a glow the whole 
: evening ; she hardly turned to speak to her left- 
hand neighbour, hardly took off those earnest, 
betwitching dark eyes from me fora moment ; 
but she poured her enthusiastic patriotism into 
_my delighted ears by the hour, with a lucidity of 
argument, a facility of expression, a variety of 
humour that took hold of my intellect as if it had 
been a baby, that left me no spirit for contro- 
versy, no break *for reply, no wish in the world 
except to look into those heavenly eyes, to listen 
to that passionate flow of words: Gad! why was 
-I not young, and a free agent, and a man of the 
sword! This lady would have won over a 
champion for Denmark that very evening, and 
my life given for one of those smiles would have 
won me a place in Paradise, 


J find the position of affairs here one of gon- 
siderable ‘tension.’ The Austrian and Prussian 
Ministers have not actually left yet, but they 
‘have taken their leaye long since, and have only 
been detained by the difficulties of embarking 

either here or at Kérsét.. The navigation, as I 
said, is thoroughly free at the latter place, and 
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the two diplomatists are expected to start this 
, evening by the seven o'clock train to Korsor. | *s 
So. far as I can make out, the Danish Govern 
ment, ‘Have put themselves altogether in. the 
right. They have offered to make all’ sugh © con- 
cessions as it is in‘their power to make. “To 
_repeal ‘the November Constitution, in obedience , 
“to the demands of Austria and Prussia, by a. 
“miere Royal decree would be tantamount to a 
coup @éat, a trespass on the King’s part ufon™ 
_all the rights of the Danish people. No monarch 
could venture upon such a breach of the law 
with less hope of success tham Christian TX 
Prince who has but lately come to the thrones : 
and who, as I said, was looked upon, til "his 
acedision as a stranger to Denmarkw. Allighe 
Danish Government could propose to-do. was to 
refer the matter to the Rigsraad, or national 
Parliament, whith should be speedily called 
together for the purpose. 
: The present Ministers are popular here, and 
’ they expressed great confidence,—indeéed, positive 
certainty, that they would be able to: bring the 
‘majority of the Rigsraad over to thet views, to 
obtain their consent to the absogatiot of the 
‘November Constitution, adi. to the framing tf'a 
‘new national compact, <e 2which ~ oe ae 
shonld depend upon Benrtiark on the +t 
mere personal union.*« Xp: apprefiensions.. 8 ‘ane, 
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satictainsd here of popular movements in the 
city. The Ministers of Prussia and Austria had, 
however, it appears, strict instructions to. insist 
upon a full and immediate compliance withy their 
demands? and, as the King of Denmark gould 
not, owing to the above-stited reasons, givé in, 
the march of the Austro-Prussians to the Hider 
. frontier has become inevitable. From their posi~’ 
_ tion on the Eider their ultimatissimum will be 
““fofwarded to Copenhagen, with an injunction to 
the Danish forces to withdraw from their position | 
in Schleswig, Before an intimation of that sort - 
the Danish Government could no more hear of 
‘negotiation than a duellist could consent to 
explanations when brought upon the ground 
pistol in hand. 

Contrary to the opinion entertained by. most 
people in the Duchies, and to some extent, also, 
contrary to my expectations, a collision on the 
Hider appears now to be utterly unavoidable. , 
What the issues of such a conflict may be’ ho 
.man can foretell; for, on the one side, the great 

. German Powers are likely enough to bring into 
the field ‘what they may consider an irresistible 
forces tnd,  onsthe other hand, the Danes are said - 
tyttave musteréd 70,000 combatants in Schleswig, _ 
They : are almost providntially favoured by. the ~ 
weather, gad’ they-are too well known, {ér jheir . 
. bravery’ udt ® offer, a most gallasit,: egperate 
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resistance. Should a first success favour their 
efforts, there is little doubt but the sympathy of 
Sweden, and, perhaps, other Powers, may be 
enlisted in favour of what is materially the weaker 
side. Let the Danes only be on t&eir guard 
against defection or ‘treachery of their Schleswig- ' 
Holstein soldiery, and, owing to the advantage 
of position, the struggle may still be less unequal 
_ than mere numerical odds may seem to make it 


After all that had been said, and all T had 
myself written on .the strength of the general 
impression, the expected departure of the Minis- 
ters of Prussia and Austria did not take Place. 

"It had been positively asserted yesterday, morn-.. 
ing, and it was generally believed in the dip- 
lomatic circles, that those two gentlemen were to 
leave by the seven o'clock p.m. train for Kirsér, 
there to embark for Eckernforde, but it was later 
in the day understood that their journey was put 
off fora day or two. The’alleged cause of this 
delay was the imperfect state of steam naviga- 
tion, as the Bay of Eckernforde was supposed to 
be still obstructed by ice. Thessame, however, 

_ Was said of the harbour of Kérsér, and I had. 
opportunity, as I told you, to see with my + ‘own 
eyes that steamers could leave the wharf at’ that 
place with perfect freedom; and-what I saw of 
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the Bays of Eckernférde and Kiel before I left, 
four days ago, leaves me no doubt that, with the | 
warm weather and the heavy rains we have-had 
since, every trace of ice must by this time have 
- disappeared. It is possible that these two dis- . 
tinguished diplomatists evince greater anxiety 
about the perfect safety of their movements than 
would be shown, under the circumstances, by 
ordinary persons. The simple fact is that they: 
tarry here, and although any suggestion on my 
part that they may be detained by some hope 
of a peaceful arrangement of their difference with 
the Danish Government is scouted and treated 
. with contempt by the knowing ones, although 
they assure me that, having taken their formal 
leave of the King, ils sont censés d’étre d&ja partis 
—still there lurks about my mind some suspicion, - 
which will at least make me very careful to send 
you a telegram in proper time to assure you that 
they are actually and bodily gone. 
Rumours of an intended arrangement proposed 
by Prussia to Sweden, with a view to detach the 
. Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein from Den- 
mark, and to unite Jutland and the islands of 
Zealand and, Finen to Sweden and Norway, so 
as to form a great Scandinavian empire, have, ‘I 
am fold, circulated in the newspapers, and will 
have found many unbelievers. I am, however, 
in a position to assure you, upon,very good 
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evidence, that the Prussian Government have 
actually made advances in that sense to thé 
Swedish Minister in Berlin. To what extent the 
head of that Government, M. von Bismark, knew 
and approved the proposal, I am not in a position 
to state, for Court and Cabinet are not altogether 
one in Berlin in every respect; but that the 
Swedish Minister communicated such an offer to 
his Government at Stockholm, I believe to bea 
positive fact, as it is also, I think, a matter of 
perfect truth that the Swedish Government not. 
only rejected the offer, but resented it as the 
gravest insult. You know I would not: take 
upon myself to make, such statements had I the’ 
least doubt as to the sources of my information. 
That a dismemberment and the extinction of 
the Danish monarchy is a scheme that has often 
busied the brains of German statesmen is a point 
‘that admits of no doubt. In Berlin and Vienna, ° 
and throughout Germany, Denmark is as plainly 
doomed as the old sick man upon whose in- 
heritance Nicholas of Russia was in tod great a 
hurry to reckon. The German patriots, whom I 
found most earnest in the cause of the emancipa- 
tion of Schleswig and Holstein from Danish. 
thraldom, are by no means unjust to the fine 
qualities, ‘the high spirit, the chivalrous bravery, 
the genius, and worth’ of the Danes. It was and 
is a generous nation, in their estimation, as far as 
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it goes. But the Danes, they say, ‘redaced to 
their , Present condition, are only & small flock, 
the there fragment of a nation? They have a 
luminous past behind them, and they show a good 
* eountenauce even in their present reduced cir- 
eumstances. But it isa nation whose race is tin, 
whose history for one or two centuries only marks 
a period of not ignoble, but irresistible decline. 
A nation of 1,800,000 ‘souls, barely surviving the 
calamities of 1801 and 1807, stripped of Norway, 
reft of her colonies, and placed iz one of the most 
important positions as keeper of the Sound, has 
no right to live. The Danes are only a branch 
“of the great Scandinavian family. Their aspira- 
tions should turn towards a reconstitution of the 
great Northern Empire. Those three kingdoms 
which once obeyed one sceptre, and were only 
torn asunder owing to the improvident misrule 
ofa Danish tyrant, must be yearning for reunion. 
Give Germany that of Denmark which is Ger- 
man; give Sweden and Norway what is Scan- 
dinavian. The only obstacles in the way of such 
a settlement are a dynasty and a capital, With 
the exception of Christian IX, who reigns in 
_ Spite of himself, and of Copetkagen or Stockholm, 
which might very well become alternate seats of 
Government, such a consummation would be a 
real gain and a blessing to all parties concerned, 
and to'all the world besides. 
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“It was as ‘nterpieter of these somewhat wild 
dreams in Germany that the Prussian Govern- 
ment tempted Sweden with the arrangément 
lately proposed.- The Berlin Court and Cabinet 
are aware of the little popularity they enjoy 
thréughout Germany, but they are also aware 
that the statesman who succeeded, either by dip- 
lomatic craft or by might of arms, in wrenching 
Schleswig-Holstein from ‘the Danish dominion 
and adding one more German crowned head to 
the thirty-six great and petty Princes who 
occupy so much space in the muster-roll ‘of 
Royalty of the ‘Almanach de Gotha,’ would by that - 
territorial addition to the already too wide soil of - 
Fatherland secure for himself absolution from a 
multitude of sins of misgovernment-—past, pre- 
sent, and future. Alive as they are to national 
feelings for what concerns themselves, the Ger- 
mans too readily forget that ether people also 
have an individuality which they may bé anxious 
to preserve; that the Danes, however deficient in 
numbers, boast a long, glorious, and powerful 
existence of their own; that, however closely 
allied by blood to ‘the Swedes, however. strongly 
relying on their support in the present straits, 
they are no more ready to become Swedes, to 
merge their own even in a kindred nationality, 
than the English would be, for instance, to amal- 
gamate with the Saxon or Norman people with 
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whom fley claim common descent. The Danes 
have suffered serious losses,—indeed, ¢ they “are 
_ reduced to a small flock; but they have alwaiys, 
held their own in Buropo with honour; they 
knew how to command the respect ‘of their very 
victors at the time of their differences with Great 
Britain; they knew how to stand their ground 
against German encroachment at the time that 
this odious Schleswig-Holstein question was 
debated fifteen years ago. Whatever might have 
‘become of Turkey without the help of the Westeim 
Powers in 1854, Denmark is no sick old man, 
to give up the ghost without a struggle. It is 
absurd for Prussia to propose to share with 
Sweden the hide of a living lion. Were even 
Denmark alone in the contest, the Dannewerk 

could not be stormed without shedding torrents 
" of blood. The impending war between Denmark 
and Germany rfay eventually lead to a closer 
union between the three Scandinavian kingdoms ; 
but this union need not be the result of a political 
subjection to one sceptre, nor of a fusion of three 
distinct, nations into one people. It may.be a 
union springing from native attraction and 
affinity, resting on the ground of reciprocal 
esteem, and cemented by a mutual readiness to 
take up each other’s quarrel as a common catie. 
The three nations may give the world the 
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while éach of the component parts preserves its - 
own individuality, they may be as one to all the 
rest of the world. 


I have been told, but I know not on what 
authority, that the Danes are busily at work cdn- 
structing @ railway line in the rear of the Danne- 
werk, from Klosterkro to the Treene. It has 
even been added that: two-thirds of the enterprise 
are already accomplished, Were this indeed the 
fact, everyone must feel the importance of such a 
means of communication along a line of strong- 
holds, which was deemed of too great an extent 
for the number of its defenders. I am rather far, 
however, from believing that such a good piece 
of news can be true; indeed, as far as I can 
make out, it would seem as if all the works of the 
Danes for the impending war ‘ere in a hada 
backward state of preparation. ~ 


I have fallen in with, perhaps, the most 
sensible man in all Denmark. This is Herr 
Grimur Thomsen,, an Icelander, who is at thé 
head ‘of the Consular Department in the Foreign 
Office. J had letters for -him from London, and 
after asking me to dine with him at Vincent's, 
the great restaurateur here, he asked me to 
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spend part-of the Sunday with him at.a.shburban 
villa’ he. inhabits summer end. winter, outside the 
Oesterbro Gade, near a windmill with five sails. 
‘A fifth sail to a windmill is as superfluous as a 
fifth wheel to a cart, and I suppose there is not 
such another mill in all Denmark, but then 
neither is there such another shrewd, and, at the 
same time, eccentric, man in the whole North.as 
he who took up his abode within the sound of its 
flapping wings. I had not met with many natives 
of, Iceland before, but I have ample opportunities 
to see a good number of them at Mr. Thomsen’s, 
as his countrymen here look upon him as their 
natural head, and are sure of a welcome whenever 
they seek him out on a Sunday, when he makes it — 
@ point to be invariably at home. Mr. Thomsen’s 
tastes are of the simplest, and his habits of the most 
frugal aswell as most hospitable. An inveterate 
‘bachelor, he lives thoroughly alone, unless we are — 
to call company two shaggy poneys from his 

native island#'and his faithful Wamba, a fine 

retriever dog, all pets, which are instead of a 

wife and children to him. Such cares as Mr. - 
Thomsen’s pérson requires, and they are very 

trifling, devolve upon an old woman, who is let 

into his sanctum as little as can be contrived § 

but the management of his dumb friends he takes 

upon himself alone: he is his own groom, stable- 
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go wherever his master goes, and the poneys have 
_ to do with a rider who ‘gives them their head,’ 
and allows them to scamper away with him, 
right, left, any whither, so only that they out- 
speed the wind in their gallop. The keen, quick- 
witted Icelander has nothing in common with his 
sedate and somewhat slow Danish fellow-subjects. 
Mr. Grimur Thomsen has a pair of those dull, 
fishy eyes, in which a stranger can detect no 
‘speculation,’ yet whose range of vision- reaches 
farther than the average human ken. The ex- 
pression of the face is blank, the complexion 
sallow, and there is something, as it were, raw 
and unmellowed. about the whole outward man. 
Not otherwise the inner character: it is not to be 
fathomed at the first nor the second glance, but it 
is well worth close study and attentive perusal. 
Mr. Thomsen is a well-informed man, and all the 
Norse scholars in England attach the highest im- 
portance to his acquaintance. He is a faithful 
servant to the Danish crown, a cleafNeaded poli- 
tician, a sincere patriot. But hi¥ sense is too 
solid to allow any chance for sentiment; his esti- 
mate of men and things too accurate to indulge 
any pleasing illusion. ‘You will hear a great 
deal of rant and cant about our readiness for 
unlimited sacrifices, he said to me on the very 
first interview. ‘We are an earnest, steady: 
people enough, and, come what may, we shall do 
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ourselves no discredit; We shall yield po ground 
to-our enemies, not an inch, that we can withhold. 
‘The Germans must look for no concessions on our 
part; they shall have what they can wrench from 
us by main force, and nothing more; but-neither 
shall we accomplish our views by pushing resist- 
ance to the verge of sheer obstinacy. We are no 
cravens, I do believé, and know full well what we 
owe to ourselves; but we are also aware that 
heroism. tempered by reason, valour.qualified by 
discretion, can best enable us to fall-on oun, feet. 
You will find us no gamblers of the Va-deut 
school.’ 

I did not talk with another,Dane that was able 
to take things so coolly. Mr. Thomsen sneered 
good-humouredly at the vapouring of the ‘ Eider- 
Dang’ party, and at the paradoxes of ‘ Young 

Hdinavia.’ He his @ practical, analytical head. . 
othing, puts him out so readily as to have to 


: discourse. with men whose wishes are fathers to. 


their thoughts, * 


_A proof that, after all that enthusiasm and 
passion can do, it is only sober reason that rules | 
over human affairs, may be gathered from the 
fact that both the Danish Government and the 
people are now acting precisely as if they had 
taken a leaf out of the book of Mr. Grimur 
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Thomsen., On one point I find perfect unanimity 
among the people I converse with. They will: 
not give up their position in Schleswig, till . 
they have exhausted all their means to hold it, 
There is no question here of dying in the breach 
to a man, or only allowing the Germans to advance 
on heaps of Danish corpses. Nothing of the - 
kind. To what extent it may be expedient, from 
strategical considerations, to fall back from the 
line of the Eider Canal, and perhaps from Rends- 
burg and Eckernforde, is a matter to be left to the 
judgment of military authorities; but the Danes 
would as soon dream of giving up Zealand and 
Copenhagen itself, as of yielding Schleswig on 
the mere hope of recovering it by negotiation. 
Their very existence as a state and a nation is, 
they contend; bound up with their gigantic strong: a 
hold on the Hider. - 

- While they turn all their efforts towards the.’ 
vindication of their rights by might of arms, fhe 
Danes are also extremely anxious to make fhdse 
very rights the theme of endless argument. I 
have heard all that is and all that may be said on 
the subject of this irksome Schleswig-Holstein 
question—all that is said by both German and 
Dane—and I become daily more and more strongly — 
convinced, not only that there is a certain amount 
of right and reason on both sides, but also that 
each of the parties can in a quiet moment be 
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brought to do justice to its adversary, and to 
‘acknowledge the soundness and correctness of the 
véry.facts which are brought to bear against its 
.Own interests. Only there is, as may be expected, 
an immense deal of exasperation between the dis- 
putants. ‘The mutual charge of deliberate false- 
' hood and duplicity is lavishly dealt out hither and 
thither, and’ while a Dane reddens with passion 
on a stranger merely happening to mention the 
names of Schleswig and Holstein in the same: 
breath, a German thinks he has set the question 


at rest if he calls the territory in dispute not . - 


Schleswig Holstein—not even Schleswig-Holstein 
~—but plainly ScHleswigholstein, flattering himself 
that by the fasion of the two names in one word 
and the removal of the obnoxious capital létter 
he has demonstrated the indivisibility of the Two- 
ac Duchies to the whole world’s satisfac- 
~tdt 

’ All this i is merely childish; but if you come to 
nfbré serious inquiries you find, for instance, that 
the Danes—those who are fair and rational among 
them, at least—by no means insist upon the ille- 
gitimacy of Prince Frederick of Augustenburg, 
or upon the morganatic nature of his father’s 
marriage, which would debar him. from all right 
to the paternal inheritance. That marriage was 
most assuredly a mésalliance, and as such it would 
be considered only semi-legitimate ina German 


~ 
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feudal court, but it- was acknowledged as valid by 
the then King of Denmark, and the Princé would 
not, therefore, have his rights of succession chal- 
lenged in this country, and merely on that 
ground. Likewise, the Danes are not quite sure 
that the father’s renunciation would altogether be’ 
binding upon his offspring. - But they contend 
that no protest was entered by Printe Frederick 
against his father’s deed until very lately, although 
the Prince has been of age for the last fourteen 


". "years at least, and although, by living with his 


father, he has received and enjoyed his own share 
of ‘that consideration, of that mess of potage, for 
which the Duke of Augustenburg sold his birth- 
right. They add that both father and son were 
in 1848-9 in arms, against ‘their lawful sovereign 
and country,and that, as guilty of high treason, 
they would have forfeited their right to their /pro- 
perty, so that the 3,000,000 rigsdalers which they 
‘then accepted were in consideration for their 
abdicated rights, not for their ceded estates; that, . 
after all, even supposing that Prince Frederick 
was not legally bound by his father’s act, the 
moral obligation arising from long acquiescence, 
and from the solidarity of domestic interests, . 
ought to deter him from preferring his claims at 
the present moment. 
All this as to mere rights. For what concerns 
the exigencies of a mixed nationality in Schles- - 
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' wig, the Danes allqw that, taking the test of mere 


language, there are, or there were before 1858, 
~ 150,000 persons in the Duchy who spoke German, 
. and: 45,000 whose idiom was mixed, besides about 
30,000 Frisians, leaving 170,000 who were indis- 
putably Danes by their-tongue. Admitting these 
facts, and enumerating with great minuteness the 
towns and districts in which the different nation- 
' alities prevailed, the Danes contend that all: their 
institutions, administrative, judicial, ecclesiastical, 


and educational, had been framed with such ni¢ety. 


and punctiliousness that the purely German of 
purely Danish districts were allowed the fullest 
possible enjoyment of their respective tongues, 
while in the mixed districts the Government in- 
variably, in all its acts, made use of both lan- 
guages, and allowed each individual the choice of 


his own language—to such an extent, indeed, that, . 


‘in’ the event of a judgment being referred to the 


decision of the Crown, the case was argued before - 


the King’s Council in the same language in which 
it was given.’ 

At the same time that I willingly believe all 
this to be perfectly true, I also incline to admit 
that there may have been some ground in the 
complaint of the Germans, that their nationality 
was unfairly dealt with in the mixed districts, 
especially for what concerns the schools and 


‘churches, for you rarely come to localities in’ 
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which the on Taces, or, if you «prefer, the two 
idioms, are so thoroughly blended that it becomes 
next to impossible to establish a strict and correct 
line of demarcation; and there are persons, tho- 
roughly at home in both languages, who do not 
hesitate to declare now for the one, now for the 
other, according as interest, subserviency, spirit 
of contradiction, or even mere whim prompts them. 
That the Danes should at all times have been 
anxious to number as many of their people in 
Schleswig as by any strain of ingenuity they 
could contrive was but too natural. That duchy 
and the frontier of the Hider were and are held 
by .them as essential to the existence of their 
monarchy and their nation, They had for a long 
tim’ been indifferent to the silent and peaceful, 
but incessant, encroachment of the expansive 
- German nationality ; and the time was, in the 
-palmy days of German learning and cultute, 
when not,‘only Schleswig, but the whole of 
Denmark Proper, was being rapidly Germanized; 
but now, when intellectual and moral ascendancy 
becomes the pretext for political absorption—now 
that Denmark has put forth a glorious literature 
and: civilization of her own—a reaction’ against 
Germanism was inevitable, andall political engines 
were set to work to regain the ground that had 
been unwittingly lost. 
"The Danes conclude all their arguments with a 
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strong assertion-that they must cither be masters 
of Schleswig or themselves cease to be. ‘ What 
is the clement of 150,000 or even 200,000 people 
of mixed or doubtful race toa nation of 40,000,000 
like Germany,’ they say, ‘if put in the scale 
against the very existence of a nation and country 
like Denmark, already dwindled down to the 
nafrowest proportions? Schleswig is nothing to 
Prussia, to Austria, or the German Diet; it 
is all in all to Denmark. Where is there in the 
world a ‘nation, be it France, Italy, or Spain, 
some of whose people have not been and are not 
sacrificed to the exigencies of political arrange- : 
ments and of frontier security? Are not the 
‘Ticino people Italians, and the Genevese French, 
and the inhabitants of Berne and Zurich Germans ? _ 
Ought Switzerland to be blotted out of the list of 
nations to give her neighbours all they could- 
‘claim on the score of mere-Janguage? Or is it , 
becauge Denmark is weak that a different weight 
and measure should be applied in her case, and a 
treatment put upon her with which no other 
country would put up? If so, the whole matter 
is reduced to a mere question of force, and the 
Danes will yet show that they are not so helplessly 
at the mercy of their enemies as these latter wer 
too hastily led to suppose.’ ” 

The Germans acknowledge the justice of all 
these pleadings, and they conclude that Denmark 
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has no longer a right of existence; that it has in 
reality already ceased to exist; and she should 
consent to a partition which, while giving 
Schleswig as well as Holstein to Germany, should 
join the other provinces of the kingdom to 
Sweden. But this question of a “fusion of the 
Scandinavian races is a complex one, and it would 
be worth while to inquire what the Danes, the 
Swedes, and all the rest of Europe have to say to 
it. I shall touch on that subject in a subsequent 
letter. . 


The conviction that diplomacy can achieve 
nothing for them, that an appeal to arms will be 
inevitable, and that they will have to bear the 
brunt of it alone, gains strength among the Danes. 
There is a strong party, indeed, as I before told 
_ you, who have faith in the Swede, and expect to 
see these Northern allies coming to the regcue at 
the eleventh hour. The speculations of the 
promoters of this kind of Pan-Scandinavism are 
not without interest, and it may be worth while 
for me to make myself, to the best of my abili- 
ties, the interpreter of their views. 

A Scandanavian kingdom in the North of 
Europe, a German empire in the centre, with 
Switzlerland and Italy in the South, would, these 
men conceive, constitute such a strong line of 
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natural allies as would best check the restless 
ambition of France on one side, and the towering 
might of encroaching Russia on the other. With 
a view to somie such future arrangement, thede 
‘Scandinavians’ would be fain to meet ‘the 
Germans half-way, so far at least as to give up 
Holstein altogether, retaining the Hider as the 
natural frontier of the Northern kingdom. On 
the other hand, however, there is a set of more 
thorough and uncompromising Danish ‘patriots 
who cannot dissociate the love they bear to their 
country from the duty they owe to their King, 
and to these the project of a united Scandinavian 
kingdom appears not only a disloyal and treason- 
able scheme, but a mad, impracticable dream, 
against which, they say, all the bloody traditions 
of the past, all the present antipathies of the lower 
classes of Swedes and Danes, and all the interests 
of the great Powers, chiefly of England and | 
Russia, would be arrayed. These are of opinion, 
not only that Denmark should continue to exist, 
_but that it should remain as it is, or was, and are 
loth to listen to any proposal not only as to the 
cession of any part of Schleswig, but even as to 
the surrender of Holstein. The boundaries of 
the Danish Peninsula, to their mind, were traced 
by nature at the Elbe; Denmark should fight for 
the whole of it to the last drop of her blood, 


Time enough to surrender to hard necessity what 
eo OE 
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may be lost after a decisive defeat; but so long 
as the strength of the Monarchy is unbroken, to 
talk of concessions, of new combinations, of the 
éxtinction of a nation which boasts so many 
centuries of glorious history, is a wickedness 
hardly to be excused on the ground of insanity. 

Such, I believe, are the different feelings with 
which the various parties of this brave Danish 
people are about to meet their German foes in 
the field.‘ This divergence of opinion, I need 
hardly add, is purely theoretital and speculative. 
Practically, the Danes will no less be of one mind 
as to their duty to their country and Sovereign. 
Even those who would wish to come to terms with 
Germany by the sacrifice of Holstein are most un- 
shaken in their determination not to give up one 
inch of Schleswig territory. Schleswig is an 
integral part of Denmark, and were it even 
desirable. and possible to join Denmark in one 
great Northern State,-it would surely be bad 
policy, the ‘Scandinavians’ think, to give up the 
Danish bride’s dowry, or part of her dowry, at the 
very moment of her contemplated wedding with 
her Swedish bridegroom. 


I was in bed at an early hour, as is usually 
the case whenever the,cruel world will allow me 
to indulge my own tastes, when a, letter from Sir 
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Augustus Paget came to inform me that ‘ Marshal 
Wrangel, the Commander-in-chief of the Austro- 
Prussians, had intimated to General de Meza, the 
Danish commander, that ‘he, Wrangel, had 
received orders to occupy and administer the 
Duchy of Schleswig.” General de Meza answered 
that his instructions were to defend the Duchy. 
The King of Denmark, together with his Prime 
Minister, M. Monrad, was about to start for head- 
quarters that very night at one o’chock. The 
Austrian and Prussian Ministers had at. last 
quitted Copenhagen that very evening by the 
seven o'clock train,’ 

I could only leaye on the morrow evening at 
the same hour, and my preparations. were soon 
made, Sir Augustus Paget had already presented 
me to M. Quaade, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, with whom [ had had about half-an-hour’s 
-interview—a sharp-visaged diplomatist, extremely 
courteous, looking very wise, and possessing: in a 
very high degree le talent pour le silence. I was 
also to be introduced to Bishop Monrad, the 
President of the Council of Ministers, but events 
put that honour out of the question for the present 
moment, Mr. Grimur Thomsen had recommended 
me to Colonel Ankjer, the Under Secretary at 
the War Department, and this latter gentleman 
supplied me with an excellent ordnance map of 
the Duchy of Schleswig in three sheets, and with 
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a letter for General de Meza at headquirters. 
Atseven o'clock in the evening on Monday, the 1st 
of February, my three black leather bags, and 
myself, took our places in the train for, Korsdr, 

' There a steamer was ready to proceed to Sénder- 
borg in the Isle of Als, or Alsen, and I was off at 
ten the same evening. 


CHAPTER Y. , 
THE DANNEWERK. 


Arrival at Schleswig.—Position of the Danes at the Danne- 
werk,—Missunde.—Bustrup.—The King at Outposts.— 
. The Danish Troops.—Schleswig and the Dannewerk.— 
View from Castle Gottorp.—Movements of the Austro- 
Prussians.—Difficulties and Dangers of the Danish 
Position.—The King’s Departure. 
February 2-5. 
I err Copenhagen only on Monday evening, 
and arrived here after twenty-four hours’ journey, 
to find that I was one day too late to witness the 
first outbreak of hostilities. I was received at 
headquarters with a courtesy and cordiality which, 
I am sure, would have been nothing surprising 
under any circumstances among officers belonging 
to the Danish people, but which may be, to some 
extent, in my case prompted by their desire to 
evince their gratitude for the sympathy with their 
cause entertained, as they believe, by the eeuery 
ality of the English nation. 
The King has been here since Monday, at three 
in the afternoon, and resides at the Castle of Got- 
torp. Bishop Monrad, his Prime Minister, is 
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with him. The headquarters:.are in Bjelke’s — 
palace, the property of Duke Charles of Gliicks- 
burg. The Commander-in-Chief, General de 
Meza, lives close by, in what is called the Prince’s 
Palace. Every house in the town is, of course, 
swarming with officers, and all hopes-for your 
correspondent to sleep otherwise than in: his 
blanket are.for the present very faint indeed, as 
the good Madame Esselbach, the landlady of the 
Hétel Stadt-Hamburg, where I am writing, has 
herself no place where to lay her head. ° 
The position of the Danish army, even by the 
account of its leaders, is far indeed from reassur- 
ing. A variety of circumstances contributed to 
- bring the Danes into the field unprepared ; they 
avow that they have not 50,000 men in their 
lines ; how much less than that they really may 
have I did not inquire; had I.been told I should 
not consider myself authorized to state it. The 
line they defend is altogether too long. The cen- 
tral stronghold of the Dannewerk (or as the 
Danes call it, Dannevirke) alone is, as I told you, 
moré than three Danish miles (134 English) in 
length. Its forts are no less than twenty-seven 
in number. They have, besides, their left wing 
on the Schlei, 24 English miles, and the whole 
extent between the Dannewerk and Frederick- 
stadt on the right, fully as long. The Prussians 
made their first onset yesterday (Tuesday, the 
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2nd) at Missunde (or Mysunde), and this would 
seem, for the present, their deliberate point of 
attack. They came up from Kiel: to Eckernférde, 
the Danes falling back before them as the enemy 
advanced, and taking up their positions at Holm, 
Kosel, Ornum, and other villages constituting the 
outposts of Missunde. Missunde commands the 
pass on the narrowest point of the, Schlei, and 
consists of a group of forts, four or five in number, 
rising on both sides of the water. The Danes 
had no more than a regiment and a half on the. 
spot, a foree of about 2,000 men, under Lieytenant- 
General Gerlach, who commands the first division 
on this side. The engagement began at ten o’clock 
in the morning, and the Danes, outnumbered by the, 
forces which were brought to bear against them, 
were compelled to abandon the outposts, and te 
seek shelter-under the cannon of their forte... .. The 
fire from these forts slackened the onset of the Ger- 
mans, and the Danes were. enabled. to regain 
their position at the outposts. , The combat was 
kept up till four o’clock in the afternoon—we 
may say until evening, as the day happened to 
be uncommonly murky and gloomy. We have, 
. ag. yet, no account of the casualties in the rank 
and file; of the officers, one captain was reported 
killed, and one lieutenant severely woundedg.dé 
is believed. since dead; another captainy:.sa 
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Prussians, it is said, left their dead on the 
field. 

There is every probability of a new engagement 
this morning, and the drmy will be in readiness 
to march by three o’clock after midnight. 

To return now to the many disadvantages of 
the Danish position. . In the first place, as I said, , 
their numbers are almost absurdly inadequate to 
their wants. - It is impossible for them to assemble 
in sufficient numbers at all the points which may 
be menaced by their multitudinous foe, and the 
means of communication from one end of the 
line to the other are still in a very backward 
condition. The railway from Flensburg is 
entirely plaeed at the service of the military, and 
closed against.common traffic. I could only travel 
from Séaderborg to this place in a postchaise. 
This railway, as I told you; comes down from, 
Flensburg to Husum and Tonning, and there is a 
short branch starting from Wallsbiill, half-way 
between Husum and Tonning, to Frederickstadt. 
From Oersted, again, a point between Husum and 
Schleswig, the railway line continues its course 
to Rendsburg. Upon reaching Klosterkro, a 
place at about two miles from the town of Schles- 
wig, it sends forth a short branch up to its walls. 
But the important junction of Klosterkro lies just- 
out of the lines of the Dannewerk, and it is diff 
cult to say how long it may be held against the 
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enemy. The whole of the country between 
Frederickstadt and Holinstedt on the western end 
of the Dannewerk is now a flooded swamp. 
Behind the Dannewerk, from Schleswig to Hol- 
lingsted a railway had been projected; but the 
news I sent you from Copenhagen that this rail- 
way had been pushed on with such vigour that 
two-thirds of the work were ready proves, on the 
spot, to have been premature; the railway is as 
yet in a-very backward state, if, indeed, anything 

_ has -been achieved about it. Had it been 
completed, it would have the power of actually. 
doubling the Danish forces by enabling them to 
gather in large masses on any threatened locality ; 
but the long frost, which fatally retarded all the 
labours of the Danes. in the trenches, equally in- 
terfered with this part of their operatiens; and 

. ‘the movements-of the army will not be aided by © 
this contrivance. I left Copenhagen in a tolerably 
sharp frost on Monday everfing, but found a thaw 
and a fog at Sénderborg, when I landed on the 
following morning. The weather has been bois- 
terous, but not cold, the whole of Tuesday, and 
it rained, or rather drizzled, in the evening when ~ 
I arrived, as it still does. The thaw we had for 
the last eight or ten days has not been as active 

+in the service of the Danes as I was inclined to 
believe. The ice in the narrow or shallow waters 
had no time to break up, and the rain which fell 
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upon it again froze upon it, making with it a com- 
pact mass over which, on many points, it is still 
possible for.the Austro-Prussians to march. 

The armament of the Danish forts is by no 
means the best. They have not one rifled cannon 
in their whole line, and they actually had this 
morning no more than 100 charges for each of 
their guns on the Missunde forts. Great efforts 
are being made at the moment I am writing to 
send large loads of ammunition to that place, to 
be ready for the expected attack of this morning. 

Were all these disadvantages not sufficient, the 
Danes have besides to contend with the evil spirit 
of the German population of South Schleswig, 

_Mmany of whom volunteer their services to their’ 
‘fancied Austro-Prussian liberators as spies.’ A 
flank movement projected against the assailants 
of Missunde yesterday morning failed owing to. . 
the timely information the country people gave to 
the Germans of the ‘vell-combined march of the 
Danes. Schleswig itself, the Danish headquarters, 
is almost altogether German by language, and is 

what is here called ‘ Deutsch-Gestnnt,’ 

* Against all this variety of evils the Danes have 
nothing to oppose but their undaunted valour and 
the confidence of ultimate success. They see that 

they are left alone in the fight, and they know that- 
the world is only likely to help them to the extent 
of the power they may have to help themselves. 
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It requires no trifling heroism te keep. up the 
morale of any army against the consciousness of 
such an unexampled inferiority in nmnbérs, 
twenty to one, which are the odds in the present 
contest. . 

As far as I have bad time to see yet, the troops 
which I met all along my line of march are made 
ef the very best soldierly stuff. Tall, strong- 
built, earnest, somewhat phlegmatic, they are men 
seemingly disposed to do their duty, evincing ng.’ 
elation or enthusiasm, but perfectly in the hand 
of those who have charge of them. They are well 
armed, excellently equipped, well protected a gainst 
the inclemencies of the season, and supplied with 
all that may be desirable for a winter campaign. - 
There is a certain heaviness—I might almost say 
awkwardness—in their movements, probably 
owing to the-fact that they are for the: most part 
recruits just called out from the reserve, and taken 
fromthe pursuit of their peaceful avocations. 
Probably my eyes, accustomed to the alacrity of 
the movements of French, Italian, Prussian, and 
American troops, are more unfavourably impressed | 
by their Northern school of drill than might be 
the case with anyone having only the experience 
of British troops. The Danes bear no slight re- 
semblance, both in their physical appearance and 
in their bearing and gait, to the English. 
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There has been a second attack on the Danish 
position yesterday, Wednesday, the 3rd, in the 
afternoon. A: large force of-Germans, chiefly 
Austrians, made a smart onset on the outposts of 
Bustrup, about one mile and a half from this 
place. After the affair of Missunde, on Tuesday, 
the Danes did, indeed, look forward to a new trial 
of strength yesterday morning, and were out on 
their lines full two hours before daylight, in a 
cold, pitiless rain. The whole of tke wet, sad 
morning passed off quietly, nevertcless, and 
just as some of the drenched officers rode in 
between two and three o’clock for a hasty meal, 
the sky cleared, and immediately the din of battle 
began. . And there was ‘mounting in hot-haste,’ 
galloping of orderlies to and fro, marching in- 
fantry, trotting dragoons, rattling carts—all that 
hurry-scurry which is most marvellous order and 
method to the initiated eye. As I walked lei- 
surely past Castle Gottorp towards the suburb of 
Fredericksberg, a group of officers passed me, and 
the personage at their head was pointed out to 
me as King Christian IX., King of Denmark—a 
spare, thin figure, in the uniform of a general 
officer. I had only a side view of him, and a 
hurried one. I saw a middle-aged man, a very 
little above the middle size, with brown hair, dark 
beard, a thin, somewhat sharp, yet benevolent, 
distingué face. He had. three or four aides-de- 
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camp with him, bie Hof-Marshal,’ as they called 
him, and: behind. him trudged, rather heavily, his 
Kiteellency Bishop Monrad, the President of the 
Council of Ministers—the only man in plain 
clothes. The royal party, ourselves, ‘and a few 
of the idlers about town, went as far as the bar- 
rier of Fredericksberg, an elevated spot, whence 
—nothing could be seen. The sound of cannon 
and rifle was, however, clearly distinct, not only 
to. us, but to the whole town, which shook with 
it. All along the road strong pickets of infantry 
were drawn up in reserve. Seuiads of ambulance 
men bearing long poles. went forward on their 
melancholy errand, singing and frolicking, the 
wretches, ‘as merry as undertakers,’ while the 
really fighting men maintained a quiet demea- 
nour, resolute, but silent; heedless of danger, but 
not unaware of it: Soldiers get used to stand to 


‘be shot at, I believe, but the best of them don’t 


‘ 


like it. The day came to an early close, however, 
and the firing slackened between five and six till 
it came to a sullen grumbling end before we had 
reached our quarters for the night. 

All that we could learn with tolerable distinct- 
ness about the fight was’ that the Austrians had 
pushed very boldly between the trenches of the 
Bulstrup outposts, and the Danes had gallantly 
stood their ground, till night parted the com- 
batants. The affair was not very serious. The 
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Austro-Prussians evidently intend to keep up a run- 
ning fight along the whole long line of the Danne- 
werk, trying now this point and now that, hoping - 
to wear out the watchfulness and perseverance of 
the Danes, and come in at last by surprise, at 
some unguarded spot, forcing their way through 
some gap in this too extensive panoply of the 
Danish line of forts, either by surprise or by the 
pressure of overwhelming numbers. - The Danes, 
who are only a small flock, are likely enough to 
succumb to the constant exertions which inces- 
sant alarms, the trying weather, and the necessity 
of ubiquitous movements, demand of them, The 
Austro-Prussians have an inexhaustible supply 
of fighting materials. They can come into the 
onslaught every day with fresh men. To say 
nothing of the consciousness of vastly superior 
forces, they may feel sure that by mere endurance 
“they will get the better of their adversaries, Even 
in the opinion of Danish officers, the fall 6f the 
Dannewerk is a mere question of time. 


The position of the town of Schleswig is a very, 
strong one: it is the ceftre and key of the whole 
of that line which, as I have before stated, runs 
across the Cimbrian peninsula, from the mouth ef 
the Schiei on the east to Frederickstadt and:4he 


mouth of the Hider on the west. , aie 
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The creek or inlet of the: Sehlei(orSlien, as 
the Danes call it), after runing in abroad -chan- 
“+ tl-from its mouth, only contracting’ at-varioas: 
points, and especially at: Rabéleand,. Kappel (or: 
Cappeln), Arnis (or Arnis), and Missunde,.ex- 
- pands into a broad: surface, like a lake, upon 
leaving the latter-sismed: place, azid. spreads far 
and wide up-to:the-town of Schleswig, . Schleswig.’ 
is a long straggling city'of one“street, built. on: 
both sides of the Schléi, along its banks:at ithe 
western ‘end: The Castle of Gottorp, risiig<iniw, 
central position at the westernmost point, between. 
the Altstadt and the long suburb of Fredericks 
berg, is surrounded by the same waters of the 
Schlei on all sides, and has very extensive wooded 
hills, its chase and pleasure grounds in the rear. 
. From the southern shore beyond Fredericksberg 
the Schlei throws-out one of its -branches, and 
forms-another inland lake, called Hadeby Nor; 
but between Fredericksberg and Hadeby the inlet 
of this inner sheet of, water can be crossed on a 
bridge, I believe, of pontoons. From Missunde - 
to Hadeby, and to the end of Hadeby Nor, at 
Over and Neder Selk, the Schlei is thus only a 
vast moat to the town’ of Schleswig and.its . 
suburbs. Firm Jand is only to be found to the 
west of Hadeby Nor, and there you come imme- 
diately upon the outposts of Bustrup. The main 
bastion of that pame is the second of the lone line 
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of forts constituting the Dannewerk, the very first 
being -situated immediately outside the suburb of 
Fredericksberg, right on the border of the lake. 
What the Austrians attacked last evening was 
only an outwork of Bustrup, which bears the name 
of Bustrup Forwerk, and their onset was made 
from the height called Kongeshéj and the hamlet 
of Vedelspang: Had they even stormed the out- 
work, and Bustrup itself, Schleswig would not 
easily have fallen into their hands. The environs 
of this town, for many miles round, are diversified 
by, gentle undulations, attaining here and there 
the dignity of hills to the height of 100 to 120 
feet. All the most important positions on these 
hills from a point behind Bustrup, down a line’ 
going almost directly from north to south, are 
crowned with forts supporting.each other, and. 
constituting: the line of the Great Dannewerk, 
-from No. 3 to Nos, 10,11, and 12, From the 
latter point the line proceeds in a south-westerly 
direction down to No. 19 (the Little Dannewerk), 
- and there are eight more forts, completing the great 
work as far as Hollingsted on the Treene. Be- 
sides these main strongholds, the Danes have 
erected batteries all round the great, fiord or lake, 
at Altstadt and Holm, on its north bank, and, in 
the middle of this broad sheet of water, they haye 
a fort on the islet called Mevenberg, at about half- 
a-mile from the north part of the town, at Alistadt, 
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the batteries of which sweep, not only the whole 
_ lake-like surface, but also the surrounding shores, 
and the roads and avenues leading hitherward, 


To what extent the attack of, the Austrians at - 
Bustrup yesterday afternoon was earnest and deli- 
berate, I have no means to ascertain; but it is 
hardly credible, after what I told you of the 
, position, of Schleswig, that they would hope to 
‘carry the town by a coup demain,’ ‘The: Austto- 

Prussians, I believ® are only skirmishing, recon- 
noitring, feeling their way all along the line, 
reserving themselves to decide upon sonie decisive 
onset when they shall better have ascertained the 
position and appreciated the real strength of the 
Danes, and wher, on their own side, they shall have 
allowed time to their forces to come up in such 
masses as to bear down, everything before them. 

It is with these views, I believe, that they 
have again been giving the alarm to the Danes at 
various points this morning ever since daybreak. 
We hear random firing of cannon all along the 
line, but it never comes to anything like the close 
rattle with which we were entertained yesterday 
afternoon, The Fort No.12, at the angle between 
the Great and Little Dannewerk, has been made, 
I am told, the object of a more marked onset, but 
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That the Danes here are on their guard against. 
the chances of a sudden surprise is matter of cer- 
tainty. The beautiful avenue of trees leading to 
Castle Gottorp is being cut down to make barri- 
cades, and the.same has been done yesterday on, 
the great chaussé leading from the qld city to 
the suburb of Fredericksberg—a chaussée which 
for some hundred yards in length’ is closely. 
flanked by the lake on both sides, There is no 
doubt that were the Austro-Prussians by any . 
chance to force their way either at any poiut 
across the Schlei, or through any of the gaps 
between the too many forts of the Dannewerk, 
not only the town of Schleswig, but the whole 
position and the safety of the Danish army would 
be ih jeopardy. The main portion of the Duchy. 
would have to be abandoned, and the King’s 
forces could only hold‘the position of the little 
peninsula of Sundewitt, at Diippel, near the isle 
of Alsen, or further north, at Fredericia, 


“What we witnessed here yesterday may be set 
down among the mere amenities of war. So far 
as we might judge from the sound, there was from 
early morning firing all along the line. We could 
hear the cannon from the Dannewerk, where, a8 
we were told, attempts were made upon the. out. 
posts of Fort or Battery No. 12, a fort placed at 
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a spot where the lines of the Great. and Little 
Dannewerk intersect each other.” Some firing 
_ Went on on the side of Missunde qlso; ‘but it was 
a'slack, random fire, resultless and apparently ob 
jectless. The most earnest effort was made upon 
the immediate position of the town of Schleswig 
itself, and we had to put ourselves to no great 
inconvenienge to behold the engagement from 
- beginning to end. From the upper witidows of. . 
our hotel, Stadé Hamburg, ‘and from: he chaasete 
. leading ‘from i to @astle Gottorp and the “antbvay P 
of Frederiksberg, hat especially from the tS 
of the castle itself, we were enabled to survey 
every movement, both on the Danish and the 
Austro:Prussiay side. 

Castle Gottorp is a huge square pile of build- 
ings, constructed in’a modern barrack-like style, 
and surrounded by -logver wings, or pavilions, 
which, like the main portion of the central stiruc- i? 
ture, are, in fact, used for the accommodation 
of troops. Inside the court are a few round 
turrets, the remnants, probably, of the origi- 
nal edifice in olden times, and in front, in the 
centre, over the main entrance, there rises a 
square tower, which may have been the keep, 
surmounted now by 2 turret of great height, 
from which we saw the whole country stretched 

. out like a map before Bhi as far as the eye could 
reach. 
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An front of us, facing the east, we had the broad 
level of the water of the Schleswig. Fiord, or 
Schlei,.with the town branching out on both its 
banks ; on our left the Altstadt as far as *Holm ; on 
our right the suburb of Fredericksberg, as far as 
the pontoon-bridge of Hadeby, with the inner lake 
of Hadeby Nor, reaching far to the south, answer- 
ing on one side the purpose of a vast moat to the 
forts of Fredericksberg, of Bustrup, and the . 
cluster of the Great Dannewerk. Beyond Hadeby, 
in a perfectly straight line, carving its way, as it ~ 
were, through the vast undulations of the ground, 
stretched the main road to Eckernférde. To the 
left of this road the shore rose in long woody 

’ bluffs, with the Villages of. Fartorp and Steckswig 
lining the heighta ° At the foot of these Fartorp 
and Steckswig heights the bread sheet of water of 
the Schlei was hemmed in by large sandbanks on 
either side, forming a narrow sound, called Stecks- 
wig-Sneevering, to expand soon afterwards into a 
still broader surface, widening into a great round 
bay to the south, which, in fact, bears the name of 
Store Bredning (large widening), and on the 
north-east gradually contracting itself to wind 
through the narrow pass of Missunde. ‘Nearer to 
us, in the centre of what I must be allowed to call 
a lake, between the Altstadt and the Fredericks- 
berg suburb, and not much more than half an 

: English mile distant from the Altstadt shore, lay 
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the Jow, narrow islet of Mevenbetg,‘# ‘mere alip 
of Jand, bristling with bettories at the wei ie 


e wer 
= E 


The whole country to the -potith of the Schle, 
from a little beyond Hadeby to Missunde, is al- 
ready occupied. “by. the -Austro-Prossians, and 
from where we: stdod' We could distinctly see the 

- Prussians, thnte Hines deep, postéd:on the Fartoty. 
_ and Stedottig heights. "From those heights: their 
artiflery,“atabout ten in the morting, opened tire 
.on-‘the: island fort of Mevenbérg, which’ intnies 
diately answered with becoming spirit. A couple 
of hundred shots were expended on each side in 
two or three hours, with no loss of life or limb on 
the Danish side, but with damage to the Prus- 
sians, as we are_told, of-one or two cannon dis- 
mounted, It is likely, I should say, that the 
_ enetaies have hitherto only field-pieces on their 
position. One of their shells, however, fired from 
Fartorp, flew over the Mevenbetg, and fell on the | 
ice, a few yards from the bank at Altstadt, to the 
great amusement, of some of the Schleswig boys, 
who ran to pick up the fragments. The distance 
‘from Fartorp to the nearest point of the Altstadt 
can be no less than a mile-and-a-half English. . 


. 


So far as can be made out-of the Prussian move- 
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ments, it would seem that they-are bent on at- 
.tempting to cross the Schlei ; availing themselves 
of that narrow channel, which, as I ave said, 
separates the low sandbanks an either side oppo- 
site to their positions at Fartorp and Steckswig, 
and which I have already designated under the 
name. of Steckswig-Snevering. The surface of the 
Schlei is still covered with thick ice .in all its ex+ 
panse ; but from the foot of Castle Gottorp, where 
we stood, we could see the breach which has been 
kept up by the Danes by sheer might of axe and 
steam, a blue sefpentine line, which follows the 
windings of the deeper channel of the Fiord, coast- 
ing like a moat the little island fort of Mevenberg; 
and.running off in the direction of Missunde, to 
follow the meanderings of the Schlei all the way 
to its mouth on the Baltic. Whether the Austro- 
Prussians will have it in their power to let their 
pontoons slide down the'ice as far as the water- 
edge, and there throw a bridge over the channel 
from. ice crust to ice crust, time will show. To 
effect this operation they will have to stand the 
fire of the batteries at Vinding and Fysing, two 
villages lying on the northern shore, and sweeping 
over the sandbanks opposite to Steekswig. 

Should the Austro-Prussians prefer making an: 
experiment of the power of their artillery, it is very 
probable that with heavy pieces they could from’ 
FBRartorn silence the batteries of Mevenhare and: 
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lay the Altstadt of Schleswig in raise: Httle gain 
to themselves, this latter feat; but ‘no: joke‘to-the 


inhabitants, who would. thes be ill Torus fer 
their alleged German propensities. 


Such, if I have succeeded in conveying my 
mind to the reader, is the position’ of the contend- 
ing parties at Schleswig, on what I may call 
. the watersifle. ‘Inland to’ the south~‘of the 
Fredericksb@g . suburb, and .'to ‘the’ wést:sof 
Hadeby' Nor, the Austro-Prassians, who - “have 
their headquarters under Marshal Wrangel, at 
Krop, face all the line of the Dannewerk, and 
turn their main efforts against that cluster of 
forts which bears the name of the Great Danne- 
werk, from No. 1 at Fredericksberg, to No. 12,° 
which was the object of their onset yesterday. 
Opposite to Bustrup and Bustrup Forverk, they’ 
are posted at Kongshij, or. King’s Height, and in 
other localities offering the advantage of elevated 
ground, and placed at no greater distance than 
a mile from Bustrup, not quite two English miles 
from the very centre of Schleswig and Castle 
Gottorp. It was at this point, at the Bustrap 
advanced posts, that the action was so warm on 
Wednesday afternoon. The Austrians pushed so 
boldly forward on that occasion. that, -had- they 
been aware of their advantage, or had they had 
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daylight enough, there might have been some 
' ground for the kind of panic which spread about 
in Schleswig that the enemy might possibly 
carry the town by a coup de main that very night. 


The hasty barricading of the Castle Gottorp 
Avenue, and of the Chaussée between the old and 
new town, prove that some apprehensions were 
entertained even in high quarters, and a still 
stronger proof of the danger which the town ran 
is the departure of the King, who left us in the’ 
night or early morning, it was said, for Flens- 
burg. The officers here, among whom his Ma- 
jesty is not too popular, comment rather severely 

. upon this conduct of the King, and ask to what 
purpose Christian IX. inconvenienced himself by 
travelling hither all the way from Copenhagensif 
he was to go back so soon, on the first appearance 
of danger, without as much as showing his counte- 
nance to the men toiling at the outposts, and 
without, indeed, achieving any greater feat than 
the promenade in the mud described by me in a 
former letter. It is not thus, they say, that their 
good Danish King Frederick VII. would have 
behaved in such emergency! The danger to the 
King, no less than to the whole army, is, how- 
ever, by no means trifling. Were the Austro- 
Prussians to find their way across the Schlei, at 
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some unguarded point, they might be on the 

flank and rear of the: Danish army before this , 

latter had time to effect its retreat to their last 

stronghold of Diippel and the Isle of Alsen. A 

_ timely backward movement, and the abandon- 
ment of the Dannewerk, is not, perhaps, a very 
remote contingency. , 

The bravest. Danish officers cannot shut their 
eyes to the disadvantage of the extremely long 
line they have to defend, antl to thé scantiness of 

“the troops they have to employ for that purpose, 
Whatever may be said of the numbers of the 
Danish army, I have. reason to believe that not 
more than 30,000 men are at the present mo- 
ment on the line—a line for which 150,000 com- 
batants would not be too many. The amount of 
work falling to the lot of so small a force, en- 
camped against. suck fearful odds, is not only 
wearing out. the moral strength, but actually ex- 
hausting the physical powers of the Danes. Were 
the men even equal to their hard task, over-exer- 
tion would soon tell, and is now telling, against 
the horses, The inclemencies of a winter cam- 
paign begin to show their effects even upon the 
robust frames of the Danes. It is calculated that 
out of the whole of their army, 1,000 are already 
hors de combat, A few have been killed, wounded, 
or taken prisoners; but by. far the-greatest num- 

* ber are laid dow by illness, most of them victims 
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to the ague, the result of their exposure to this 
severe, yet fickle climate.’ We had on Wednesday 
heavy rain, with dark, lowering skies; yesterday 
a bright morning, with gusts of cold wind and 
showers in the afternoon. To-day a fal) of snow, 
half-melting on the ground. The Austro-Pras- 
sian, more imperfectly clad ‘and sheltered even | 
than the Danes,. must be exposed to greater 
sufferings ; but men are cheap with them, and 
they can stand threefold the same losses without 
inconvenience. Their casualties on the field are 
described as very severe. I have seen Prussian 
and Austrian prisoners brought in, but not in 
irl dnrgs numbers. 


’ 
* 


Just as Iam about to close this letter, heavy 
firing i is heard on the side of Hadeby. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE RETREAT FROM THE DANNEWERK.’ 


Hvaouation of the Danncwork.—Senaation in the Army.— 
-"* Phe” Retreat—Endurance of the Army.—Affair at 
:» Bilskov Kro.—German Versions of these Eventa——Ths 
., German Army and the Government, 
February 6-10. 

A WEEK has barely elapsed since I left. Copen- 
hagen on my way to the headquarters of the 
Danish army, and landed from Korsir at the 
wharf in front of the dismal-looking old Slot, or 
Castle of Sénderborg. Iwas then only anxious 
to be in time to witness some of the incidents to 
which the fight for the Dannewerk seemed so sure 
to give rise, and now, here I am, already, back 
again at Sonderborg, at the end of six days, after 
seeing the close of that fight. 


I was at Schleswig on Friday evening, the 5th, 
somewhat disposed to lay aside all expectation of 
any great events for the night, although there 
was a talk about a contemplated attack < on the . 


leche es pg Me a et en tele Coat ag aneath Tach) hihi, 
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whom Thad become intimatée,-and “wi ewhioti 1 
had dined and sat after dinner that ve day, 
came, back after a few minutes’ absen with 
an altered voice, and under the striopes Tege 
told me that ‘the Council of War, apen: receiving 
positive intelligence that the enemy had been that 
very day reinforced to the full extent of 35,090 
men, had resolved upon the sudden abandonment 
of the position of the Dannewerk, and an imme- 
diate retreat upon Flensburg and Alsen.’ He 
asked my word of honour not to telegraph the 
sad news for the whole of that night, but it was 
a superfluous precautions the whole telegraphic 
establishment at Schleswig was already. ‘packed 
up in vans at the head of the retredting columns, 
and I since found the same measures had. been 
taken at Flensburg and evérywhere on the road 
till I came to this place, where I am assured all 
telegraphic communication with England is inter- 
rupted, not only at Sénderborg, but at Copen- - 
hagen itself. 

I was not the earliest, but certainly by no 
means the latest, to receive a hint of the intended. 
backward movement of the Danish army: One 
of the brigadiers in command placed himself at 
the head of his column at ten o’clock in the 
evening, with the full understanding that he was 
to march to the advanced posts at Fredericks- 
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-reoeivd order's to. take the road to Flensburg. 
‘The: surprise, the humiliation, the’ rage of the 
“Danish officers may better be conceived than 
Gescrfbed. I did not see them breaking’ their 
“sword blades on the ground, as I saw French 
Officers do on the marble tables at the Milan cafés 
“after the armistice and Peace of Villafranca, but 
the indignation of these Northmen, although less 
demonstrative, was no less heartfelt and genuine. 
They all asked, ‘Why was not the Dannewerk . 
given up on the first summons by Wrangel if 
Denmark was not sufficiently strong to defend it 
with honour; and if ¢here was a chance of a 
generous, however ultimately unsuccessful, resist- 
ance, why were we not at least allowed to strike 
a blow for that costly line of citadels; why were 
we made to quit the spot like a duellist who 
refuses to condescend to any reasonable apology 
before appearing on the ground, then flies the 
ground just as the time has come when there can 
be no retreat without ignominy?’ They allowed, 
indeed, that the line was too long, the defending 
army too small, the disproportion with the enemy 
too great, and that by tarrying on their position 
the Danish army might have been taken in the 
rear by some of the Austro-Prussians breaking 
through the line of the Schlei; but all these diffi- 
culties could and should have been foreseen from 
the beginning, more than ten daysago. Nothing, - 
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since Wrangel’s intimation .had been met with 
such bold défiance, had occurred to alter the 
position. Hither that position was, too weak: to 
attempt any defence whatever, or such defence 
should have ‘been pushed up to the bfoadest.exi~ 
gencies of honour, regardless of consequences; 
the Dannewerk should not have been given up - 
without at least some deed of arms worthy of the 
high respect with which the world had been. 
taught to pronounce the name of that stronghold. 
The conduct of the Government and of the Com" 
mander-in-Chief appeared to the Danes inexplix- 
cable, and they thought ¢hat their warlike fame 
had deen sacrificed to the pitiful shifts of acraven 
‘home policy, or to the treacherous intrigues of a 
remorseless foreign diplomacy. - 


I had nothing to fear for myself had I made ap 
my mind quietly to await the arrival of the. 
Austro-Prussians at Schleswig, but I was, in-w. 
certain manner, attached as a correspondent: to 
the Danish” army, and made it a ‘point of honour 
to follow its fortunes,’ wherever they might’ be. 
All the mines of Potosi, I felt sure, could not-at 
that pinch have‘helped. me to a horse or a conveys 
“ance; but the friendly captain, to whom I was 
already indebted if I ever got a chair to sleep-in 
or a table to write at since I had come to head 
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quarters, offered me a seat on his military van, 

and I have been travelling with him ever since. 

They had given him ihe post of honour at the 

rear-guard, and- it. was past ten o'clock when we 

_ set,.out with his battery on the road to Flens- 
burg. . : 


The weather had been soft and sloppy for the 
last five or six days at Schleswig; . but the snow, . 
which had been falling in large sluggish flakes on 
the Friday morning, began to gain consistency 

before we set out in the evening; the wind rose, 

keen and boisterous, from the north-east, and at 

its very first blast the state of the atmosphere 

and the look of the country .were changed as if 
by magic. The snow thickened and hardened on 

the ground; the road became smooth and bright 

as glass; horses and men slipped dreadfally and . 
fell almost at.every step. Not one horse in the 
‘whole Danish army was rough-shod that night ; 
on the contrary, the shoes both of saddle and 
draught-horses were worn smooth: by the last five 
or six days’ incessant march on muddy ground, 
‘and the progress of the army met with terrible 
hindrance at the outset. The wind was so chill 
and violent, the pelting .snow in our faces was 30° 
blinding, that in spite of my multitudinous 
wrappings I soon found my seat in the open van 
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intolerable, and alighted, together with the motley,’ ” 
crowd from thousands of vehicles (not two of 
which were covered), and took my place in the, 
line of march by the side of my brave captain, - 
who had also quitted his saddle, and was tramping: 
along, now at the head, now at the rear, of. Ais 
battery. fen 

Those who were altogether too weak td walk, : 
had not to be covered, but actually buried under 

a whole pile of blankets, from under which they. 
"were still heard moaning and groaning, complain-. 
ing that ‘they were being numbed and stiffened 
with the cold.’ 


It was not long before our march began to 
exhibit, on a small scale, some of the horrors of 
the famous retreat of the French from Moscow. 
The night was dark, the cold terrible; the ther- 
mometer, I dare saypdid not mark more than four 
or five degrees below the freezing point, but. the 
chill in our veins, told a very different tale, and 
the slipperiness of the road was perfectly awful. 
The snow, which wes falling thick and fast at 
frequent intervals, lay in the fields three or four.” 
inches deep, and fringed the trees in the forests 
with the most picturesque fretwork ; but it was 
trodden to the thinnest layer by all the fee}, hoofs, 
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ice in the occasional gleam of some pale star, as 
one or two peeped out in’ the sky throngh the 
gaps opened in the mass ‘of clouds by the fitfal: 
‘bist. Dragoons, artillerymen, all who travel on’ 
the saddle, were dismounted, even led-horses were 
put to the direst exertions to keep their footing; 
draught-horses had to be -held up, and cannons, 
caissons, and“ ambiunition or luggage-waggons to 
be dragged by the sheer strength of men, whose 
tread was no steadier. The falling of inen and 
beasts, the cracking of wheels and axlétrees, was 


prodigious. It took us fall nine hours to go over 


the first mile-and-a-half (less than séveti English) 
of ground. Morning broke upon us long before 
we were half way between Schleswig and Flens- 
burg, and we reached the latter place about four 

o'clock p.m. on Saturday, having accomplished 
_ the whole distance of twenty-two English miles 
in'eighteen hours. The halt at Flensburg was of 
only two hours. Soon after flark we were again’ 
toiling onwards in the direction of Krasau and 
Gravenstein. We reached the latter place at 
about eight a.u., after a second night rehearsing 
_all the horrors of the’ previous one in an aggra- 
vated form, and only came to the end of our 
journey here at sunset last evening, after little 
le&s than eight-and-forty hours’ unmitigated suf 
fering. « The cutting wind, the drifting snow, the 
darkness, the slipperiness of the roads, were the 
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same throughout. Even at Sénderborg, even. itt 
‘the streets and open places of the towns and 
environs, where horses had to be picketed and the 
soldiers to lie by their side as they best could, 
men and cattle had to strive hard with ‘the 
treacherous ground, they had to weather the 
furious storm as. Heaven sent it, not a few of 
them cursing in their hearts the madness of kings, 
who must needs go to war at all, and must needs, 
too, take it into their heads to wage war in dee 

winter ! 4 


‘Ihave touched, in a few words, and’ without 
the least exaggeration, on the hardships and diffi- 
‘culties the Danish army had to contend with th 
its retreat, because I think, on the whole, that 
this retreat was effected in as admirable order’ as 
could be expected under the circumstances, and 
these brave troops*evinced throughout a hardy 
spirit and a manly, endurance above any high 
praise that my poor pen could bestow upon them.: 
We had not gone half-a-mile from Schleswig 
before we found a very "heavy piece of siege 
artillery forsaken on the road. The eight horses 
which dragged it had become, owing to the state 
of the roads, as powerless as so many new-littered 
kittens, and all the efforts of the men to share the 
work'with them had proved unavailing. In the 
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Same manner, as -we advanced on out: dismal 
march, we, who were in the rear, came up: with 
broken carriages, dismounted caissons, and horses 
fallen never to rise. The obstruction to our 
"progress was indescribable. We moved inch by 
inch; it was one step, two steps, and a halt, and 
especially at night,as we approached some kro, or 
publichouse, the throng of conveyances, especially 
‘of sutlers and other’ camp followers of every 
description, who insisted upon stopping on the 
highway to feed their cattle, could not be broken 
through. either by entreaty or menace, by love or 
force. There they lay, a medley of waggons, 
chars-i-banc, ambulance vans, loads of straw, 
gigs, coaches and omnibuses, carriages ten deep, 
twenty deep, pell-mell with their unharnessed 
horses, and troughs, sieves, buckets and bags of 
corn on the read; in the ditches, across the 
‘edges, jammed up into so dense, and wide, and 
strong a barricade, that nfither a ‘charge of 
infantry bayonets, nor the tread of cavalry hosts, 
nor yet the shot and shell of the enemy’s cannon 
could have made a breach through it. Human 
selfishness, improvidence, cowardice, cquld. not 
fail to exhibit their most hideous features on this 
occasion as in other great calamitous occurrences, 
I’ passed wretches on the road, on the second 
night, who lay. on the stones by the wayside, 
regardless of the snow that was covering them 
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like a pall. I roused some of-them, shook them, 
spurned them, trying to awaken them to their 
danger, but in vain, and went. my way; shrugging 
my shoulders, speculating on the awaking which 
might or might not await them in the morning. 
How many may have perished by the cold, how 
many of the horses and how much of the matériel 
were left behind, I have no means to tell, but I 
am sure all was done that human valour and 
determination could achieve. Not a litile con- 
fusion indeed reigned during the night, but order 
came in the morning. The battalions of infantry 
marched steadily and compactly in their ranks; 
the men, who in the midst of their sufferings had 
no reason to-complain of hunger, toiled on reso- 
lutelyy the houses, hogpitably open to them on 
the road, did not lure them to unreasonably long 
delays. Whenever any delay or obstruction on 
the road occurred of any inconvenient length, thé 
sight of an officer—the clear, sharp, ringing voice 
of my friend the artillery captain, for instance, 
who showed throughout an energy and strength 
of will perfectly indomitable—had on the. few 
laggards all the effects of a trumpet. Up they 
started, ready and willing, more instantly 
amenable to duty and subordination than. any 
other troops I ever marched with. I have now 
seen regiment after regiment coming in, not much 
the worse for their forty-eight hours’ dreadful 
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wear and tear. Most of the field pieces, also, 
have been safely conveyed to their new positions, 
though the same may not be said of some of the 
heaviest ammunition waggons. General Wilster, 
who commanded at Frederickstadt, has been able 
to bring all his garrison to Sénderborg without 
the loss either of one man or horse, or even of any 
part of his heavy siege train. 


In the midst of all this magic drama of the 

treat from the Dannewerk occasional flashes of 
comic incident—the little bit of broad farce— 
were not wanting. The oddity of the head gear, 
the variety of skull caps, hoods, wrappers, and 
blankets, with which every man strove to shelter 
himself from the wintry blast, according as his 
fancy suggested or his means afforded, gave. the 
whole train a quaint, ludicrous appearance. ‘The 
few men who lay exhausted in the waggons, 
swathed and muffled, were covered with the thick 
falling flakes till they looked like statues or 
‘snow men,’ and altogether there was something 
so ghastly and unreal in the whole mass of men 
and things that in the state of my imagination at 
the time, disturbed by long unrest, I jumbled 
together the present with a distant past, and the 
whole scene made me at times fancy I was moving 
along a train of masquerading carriages on an 
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Italian corso, such a one, for instance, as I saw 
last year at Turin just a twelvemonth ago. The 
blinding snow that rattled in eur faces enhanced 
the illusion, by the resemblance it. bore to the 
coriandoli, or pellets of chalk, which the merry- 
makers fling at each other in their rade frolic. 
Only the procession was silent and sulky, so that 
it was rather the ghost of a mummery than the 
thing itself. I saw burly officers of a fine dragoon 
regiment, groaning under the weight of their 
helmets, and struggling with their ponderous top- 
boots,—men who are light as birds when in the. 
saddle, but who have no more legs than the Queeh 
of Spain is supposed to have,—I saw them, I say, 
blundering and stumbling along the road the 
whole way, puffing and panting, tumbling also 
occasionally (I had myself two rather heavy falls 
“on the villanous hard ice, besides an awkward 
spill from a waggon on leaving Flensburg)—and 
swearing rather savagely at the unwonted, and to 
them unendurable mode of locomotion; but here 
they were at dinner last evening safe and whole, 
all of them laughing at the sore trial they had to 
‘ submit to in their forty-eight hours’ stroll, and 
not a little vain, in their heart of hearts, at the 
feat which they had, willy, nilly, been able to 
accomnish. 
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The Austrians, we are told, only entered Schles- 
wig at four o'clock in the morning of Saturday ; but 
it was not long before they gave chase, and ‘we 
had them in our rear before we were ten miles on 


- our way. They met, however, with not a few of 


the difficulties we had to contend with, and 
although we hear of frequent skirmishes on the 
whole of the long and wide line of retreat, still I 
have not been able to obtain certain information 
of any serious engagement except at a place 
between Oversé and Bilskov Kro, at about fouror 
five miles from’ Flensburg, on the very: road we 
Had followed from Schleswig, where two regiments 
of infantry, the ist and 11th, with two field 
pieces, under Colonels Miiller and Beck in com- 
mand of those two regiments, came into collision 
with a widely superior force of Austtians-~—who 
had, we are told, some squadrons of hussars and * 
16 cannon with them—and made good. their 
ground for some time, twice attacking the enemy 
and sustaining the shock of the cavalry with the 
bayonet, but falling back at last, after suffering - 
severe losses, especially in officers. All the staff 
of one of the companies of the Ist regiment was * 
left on the well-contested field. 

The main part of the Danish army is now con- 
centrated here, relying on the natural strength of 
this sea-girt little island, and on the outworks at 
Diipnel. which cuard the only annroaches to the 
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narrow sound, on the mainland. The enemy is 
close on their track, and at the moment I am 
writing I hear the hurrahing of the various 
detachments, which are marching to the outposts 
in the expectation of a brush with the Austrians. , 
It is rather odd that so little should ever be heard 
of the Prussians. With the ‘exception of their 
first not very successful attack on Missunde on 
Tuesday last, the troops of that nation have hardly 
been seen or heard of anywhere at the front, and 
all the toil and honour of the campaign seem to 
have been left to the Austrians, in whom the 
“Danes recognize worthy adversaries, while they 
speak of their Prussian foes with contempt. 


Altogether, I do not believe any army in the 
world could have behaved more honourably under 
so great a variety of untoward circumstances 
than the Danes have done in this unfortunate 
retreat. Should any chance be offered them of 
retrieving their losses by any trial at all amount- 
ing to fair fight, I have no doubt they will acquit 
themselves to the fullest credit, and if the 

. Austrians or Prussians choose to employ all their 
overwhelming strength against this position of 
. Alsen, where their vast superiority of numbers 
will avail them less, they may find out that the 
Danes are not as easily dislodged as it seemed 
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good to their leaders that they should be at the 
Dannewerk, 


* 


_ ‘The whole population along the road, and even 

at Flensburg, gave proof of the utmost sympathy 
with the toiling and suffering troops. Every 
door was open; food and assistance of every 
description were everywhere at hand, a proof 
either that the Danes are not so implacably hated 
by their Schleswig subjects as their Germuti 
friends describe them, or that the kindliest 
feelings of humanity had got the better of politi- 
cal animosity. ; 


A file of German and other papers have been 
handed to me, wherein I find several bold asser- 
tions calculated to mislead the public as to ‘some 
points of the greatest importance respecting the 
retreat we have just accomplished. 

° 


In the first place, it is not true that it was the - 
“achievement of Prince Frederick Charles of 
Prussia, in throwing a bridge across the Schlei 
at Kappel, that determined the abandonment of 
the Dannewerk. The retreat of the Danes was 
effected on the evening of Friday, the 5th, at eleven, 
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and the bridge across the Schlei was only begun 
at five, o’clock on the following morning, when not 
one man on the Danish side remained to dispute 
the passage of the fiord. 

“The real motives which led to the backward 
movement of the Danes are still to a certain extent 
a mystery. Still the reader may arrive: at his 

. own conclusions, simply by taking into account 
the fpllowing dates. | 

The King, with his Prime Minister, left Copen- 
hagen on Monday, the 1st, and had a twenty-four 
hours’ start of me, but they tarried somewhat 
longer on the road; so that they only arrived on 
the following day, a few hours before me. .On , 
the’ Wednesday afternoon, the affair of Bustrup * 
took place, and the King, as I said, walked to the 
outposts. He, however, quitted Castle Gottorp 
during the night or very early in the morning; 
at least, he was not anywhere about Schleswig at 
8am. In the course of the day, in the afternoon, 
a council of war was held, in which the evacuation 
of the Dannewerk position was put*into delibe- 
ration. The proposal was accepted, with the only 
dissentient vote of General Liittichau. I have 
*Heen assured that the council was informal, as.the 
different commanders of the corps did not attend 

it, Inthe ¢ourse of the night, orders were des- . 
‘patched to the superior officers in command at 
Kappel, Frederickstadt, and other points on the 
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line, and these, thanks to that timely notice, were 
enabled to effect their retreat-in greater safety 
than the main body of the troops at Schleswig. 
In Schleswig itself, as-we have. seen, the command 
to march upon Flensburg fell on the army like a 
clap of thunder; still, even. there, the various 
corps would have been withdrawn without the 
least molestation, had it not been for some of the . 
officious patriots in the town, who hastened to 
inform the Austrian commander outside Bustrup 
of the occurrence. The Austrians had some dtfi- 
culty in crediting the astounding news-——they: 
were afraid of a gwet-d-pens; -and it was only, ag 
I stated, at four in the morning that they ven- 
* tured. into the forsaken place. It was later than 
that, I repeat, before Prince Frederick Charles 
proceeded to his construction of a bridge. 

A second -assertion, which must be flatly con- 
-tradicted, is that of the Danes asking for and 
obtaining three hours’ armistice under pretext of 
bringing in their wounded, and profiting by this 
respite to steal away from Schleswig. The 
Austrians left their wounded for two nights on 
the field at Bustrup, and fired upon the Danes, 
who. were moved by feelings of humanity to issue’ 
forth to the relief of the poor sufferers, That: the 
- officers at the outposts may eventually have’ come- 
to some mutual understanding between them for’ 
such a purpose is indeed possible, though nothing 
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whatever is known aboug it here; but what is 
quite certain is, that I left Schleswig with the 
very last troops of the rear at about eleven o’clock 
on the evening of Friday, and not one word was 
ever spoken about a suspension of hoggilities. 

As soon as they obtained possession of Schles- 
wig, the Austrians, it is true, set out m pursuit 
, of the slowly-retreating Danes, and came Up with 
them at break of day; but it is not true, however, 
as it has been blazoned forth in all the German 
papers, that they gave battle to the Danes at 
Idstedt, and that they defeated them with great, 
slaughter. There was no serious encounter be- 
tween, the two armies before they came to the 
neighbourhood: of Bilskov. Kro, or Oversd, on the’ 
Saturday afternoon, the 6th; and there, it is nét 
by any means true, as it has been gratuitously 
asserted, that ‘the Danes lay in ambush for their 
foes,’ The simple fact is, that the Austrians ‘came 
up somewhat suddenly with the Danish rear, and 
these, with a resolution of a wild beast at bay, 
turned round upon their pursuers, and fought 
them with a valour'which cost them much blood, 
but covered them with honour. Idstedt, it should 
be remembered, is at least twelve miles from 
Oversé, and it is impossible the misstatement 
should be caused by a mere confusion of names., - 

The same may be said of other battles, which, 
if we believe the fertile imagination of the tele- 
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graph, ought to have strewn the whole distance 
between Schleswig and Dybbil with dead and 
wounded. The real truth of the matter is that 
the Danes retired in admirable order, considering 
the terrible hardships they had to contend with ; 
and as the Germans had also their own share of 
difficulties to ovércome, the pursuit was not so 
fruitful im trophies to their arms as‘ people have . 
been led"to believe. A great deal of the matériel 
of the Danish army fell, it is true, into their 
hands; but it was not taken by hard fightixig. 
The slipperiness of the roads, the. encumbrance 
of the thoroughfares, and the utter exhaustion of 
men and beasts compelled the Danes to abandon 
not a few of their heaviest impediments, among 
which were some of the 84-pounders which were 
paraded with so much pomp along the streets of 
Hamburg. But the-field-artillery was all brought 
in safe here, and General Wilster, who had snch 
a chance as a few hours’ start on an unencum- 
bered road gave him, conveyed from Frederick- 
stadt to Sénderborg all of his heavy artillery and 
ammunition that he deemed to be of use. 

Whatever judgment men may come to with re- 
gard to the conduct of the Danish Government and 
of General de Meza, as to the defence of the Danne- 
werk, there is no doubt the conduct of the army, 
both during the few days of the conflict and during 
the forty-eight hours’ awful retreat, was such as 
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only could be expected of.one of the most warlike . 
and long-enduring among the European races. 
And yet, although the spirit of the army is 
most assuredly anything but broken, and the wish 
to continue the struggle is father to the hope that 
the strugglé¢ should continue, I fancy I can desery 
symptoms of milder and more conciliatory views 
in high quarters. The King is about to leave ug 
to-day, and his proclamation, which was published. 
yesterday, and must reach England long before 
this letter, breathes, as you will see, no very im- 
placable or desperate resolution to shed blood, 
Indeed, there are not a few here who look upon 
the whole war in Schleswig as a mere farcey,in. 
which his Majesty Christian IX. has been playing 
a prominent part. The retreat from the Danne- 
werk, they surmise, was a settled matter at the 
time that the King left Schleswig on the night of 
Wednesday, the 3rd, two days before orders were 
given for the evacuation of the Dannewerk. His. 
proclamation, which here bears the date of the. 
8th, was already out in the Copenhagen papers 
on the 6th. It bore in Copenhagen the signature 
of Monrad, the Prime Minjster, which is ‘here 
suppressed, and gqmewsentences about ‘all hopes 
of foreign aid being abandoned, which have been. 
carefully expunged in the later publication at 
headquarters. - "Altogether the King and Govern- 
ment are charged with: having unffirly . dealt 
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. with the army. The word ‘tréason,’ which was 
shouted by the Copenhagen mob at the top of 
their voices, is uttered here in low, but ominous 
murmurs. I do not suppose, however, that there 
was any tregchery in the case—only great irreso- 
lation and helplessness. The Danish Government 
thought -it was due to their honour to resent the 
peremptory intimation of Field-Marshal Wrangel, 
and t0 make some show of defenditts the Danne- 
werk, They hoped by such spirited conduct to 
win the applause of Europe, and to determine the 
movement of those allies who had flattered them 
with vague hopes of succour.” But when they 

- ‘clearly understood, though too late, that foreign 
, aid was altogether out of the question—that they. - 
were alone in the struggle—and that their small 
army was not only unequal to the task of hold- 
ing the Dannéwerk, but even ran the greatest 
risk-of being attacked in the rear and having its 
retreat. cut ‘off—they gave orders for a retreat, 
which, to say nothing of the stain it left on the 
honour of the Danish arms, caused them losses as 
severe as a pitched battle. 

The noble behaviour of the army, and their 
heroic. endurance of the hardships of that dis- 
astrous march, saved it from the worst conse 
quences of blundering gengralship. . : 
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The Danish Ayay.—The Dybbil Position.—Sindeved.— 
Als.—The Sund.—Broagerland.—Improvidence of the 
Danes.—Appearance and Character of the Danish Sol- 
diery.—Prospects of the War.—Eagerness of the Danes 
for the continuation of Hostilities.—Actual Strength of - 
the Danish Army: 
February 10-V7,. 

Tae Danish army has by this time. reached: 
the safe shelter of this insular position. The. 
Austro-Prussian advance has come no farther 
than Rinkenis, or Ringences, to the south-west of 
Gravenstein, or Gradsten, more than six hours’ 
march from this place. The apprehensions of.an 
intended attack on their part are dying away,. 
and I seize this first moment of comparative. 
security to lay before the reader the milftary and 
political position of affairs ag we gee it here. 

The main force of the Danish army after its 
disastrous retreat from the Dannewerk was con- 
centrated upon this point,'and the whole Duchy 
of Schleswig was left an edsy prey to the close- 
pursuing German invader. We found the King 
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here, and one of the ‘very- earliest acts of his 
Government was the removal of De Meza, the 
General-in-Chief, and Kauffntann, his head of the 
staff. The former was superseded in his functions 
by Liittichau, lately Commander-in-Chief of the 
Artillery, the only one in the Council_of War at 
Schleswig whose vote was against the abandon- 
ment of the Dannewerk. The present head of 
the Staff is Major Stjernholm, who hitherto filled 
the same office at the head of the first division. 
' It occurred to these gentlemen, and to the 
others trusted by the King with the management 
‘of military affairs, that the little Isle of Alsen 
was. too small a field for the operations of the 
Danish army; and the encumbrance and con- 
fusion were indeed intolerable from the beginning. 
A portion of their forces—4,000 men—chiefly 
cavalry, were, therefore, directed to pursne their 
march by land to Fredericia, in Jutland, ‘and 
others will soon be shipped off from this place 
for the same destination, to take up their position 
on the‘frontier of that province. 12,000 men are 
all that is considered necessary to the protection 
of Aisen,—all that the little isle can harbour and 
accommodate. 


Hostilities-have recommencedsince our arrival 
at this place, and we have almost daily skirmish- 
; e ny] 
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ing at the outposts... In a ‘somewhat: sharper et* 
counter yesterday afternoon, the 10th, the Danes 
had five men killed, and above a score wounded ; 
amongst the lattef, an officer. 

Assuming that the war is to go of, I deem ‘it 
advisable to give a few particulars about: the 
position in which’ the Danes await their enemy 
for a final trial of strength. Were we to have a 
series of deeds of arms in this neighbourhood, the 
reader might be glad to have become familiar 
with names which may belong to the history of 
1864, as intimately as they were connected with 

the warlike episodes of 1848. 


_ If ydutet your eye run over the map of this 
Cimbrian peninsula you will see among. the 
many creeks, inlets, or fiords, which indent the 
whole eastern coast, two ‘somewhat parallel’ sheets 
of water, bearing in the Gerntan charts the 
names of Flensburger Meerbusen, and Apenrader 
Meerbusen. The land, between these two fiords, 
of Flensburg and Apenrade, narrows at a point: 
between Adsbél, near Graastaas and Ballegaard, | 
and forms the peninsula of Séndeved, or Sunde- 
witt, from the main portion of which another 
minor peninsula ‘branches: off, having itsisthmus 
between the bread ‘sheet of water’ called the 
Nybél Nor, and the’ little bay, Wemmingbund. 


a 
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This smaller peninsula bears no name on the 
maps, but from its chief- town, or village, 
Broager, it is generally called Broagerland. 
Facing Séndeved, and separated from it by a 
sound of unequal width, lies the isle of Als, or 
Alsen, watered north and south respectively by 
the fiords of Apenrade and Flensburg at their 
mouths, and on. the east by a channel of the 
Little Belt, which severs it from. the larger 
island of Finen. The Alsener Sound enters 
broadly from the north; between’ the. coasta.of 
Séndeved and Alsen, but after a short south- 
eastern course, it divides itself into two. branches; 
one penetrates deep-into Alsen, forming the bay 
or fiord of Augustenborg; the other follows an 
almost straight southern course, contracting 
itself‘between the peninsula and the island as far’ 
as this little town of Sénderborg. 

: Adgen is enough of an island to be safe on all 
sides but one against any approach from an 
enemy unable to cope ‘at sea with. Denmark. 
The exposed side is, of course, the coast on the 
sound opposite to the Séndeved peninsula, and 
especially the narrow part of it, between Arn- 
kielsre, at-the mduth of the Augustenborg fiord, 
and the ‘southern end of the Gut, where it. is 
bridged over at Sénderborg, «Now, the extreme 
length of Alsen from north-west to south-east in 
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twenty English, miles. The sdund from end to . 
end does not exceed thirteen miles, and .its nar- 
rower part, from Arnkielsére to Sénderborg, may 
be about six English miles long. The width of 
the sound at its northern end varies between one 
and two English miles, but the narrow Gut, 
which constitutes the real Sound, is contracted 
between the coasts to the almost uniform width 
- of about a quarter of a mile, and at its nar- 
rowest points, ‘as, for instance, at the Sén- 
derborg bridge—the width is only 120 to 150 
yards, : ; 

A Power like Derimark, in possession of the 
Sea, can at its pleasure so: crowd the narrow 
“waters which’ encompass this islet as to baffle an 
enemy atiempting with mere land forces to gain 
a footing upon it. Beyond Sénderborg and its 
. bridge, however, the Danes occupy on the Sén- 
deved mainland the strong position of Diippel, or 
Dybbil, a kind of téte de pont, consisting of a 
long line of trenches, by which they can not ply 
defend the bridge at Sénderborg, but also dispute 
thé enemy’s progress across the isthmus .of the 
Séndeved peninsula. Were the Austro-Prussiang, 
advancing from their present position at Flens- 
burg upon Ringehoes and.Graasten, to make a . 
strong onset on the Danish outworks at Dybbil, 
they*might perhaps éarry that position by main 
strength of numbers, though the ground there is 
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hilly and open, and the Danes, making. the best 
of the advantages offered them by Nature, -have 
enabled themselves to sweep the ground with the 
cannon of their forts with deadly effect. Still, 
were the Germans even, to carry their success so 
far as to. possess themselves of Dybbol, of East 
Dybbil, and of the whole mainland, they would - 
find themselves in presetce of the ‘sound, con- 
tending with the fire that would open upon them 
not only from the coast of the ‘island, - but, algo 
from ithe shipping of every degehiption-‘whidh, 
from the open waters of the broader sound in #hé’ 
north, ‘snd of the manth 6f the Flensburg fiord 
on the south, would“be brought to bear against, 
them. 

The game which was too unequal between the 
two belligerent parties so long as the fifty tniles’ 
line between the mouth of the Schlei and that of » 
the Hider at’ Frederickstadt was the field of 
action, becomés now anything but unfair, when 
the line of operations is limited to the length of 
six miles, and when the superiority of the Danes 
at sea, has a chance of counterbalancing the 
enormous preponderance of their enemies on 
shore. If the Danish force of 30,000 to 40,000 
men was inadequate to the task .of manning the 
whole of the 27 forte-of the Dannewerk, it will 
be found more than sufficient to line the ens of 
the Alsener Sound. especially as the defence of 
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the sound may depend rather on. maritime than: ; 
on military exertions,"“"" - ‘ 


The, Isle of. Alsen is “now connected to the 
mainlahd not by one bridge, but by two, fora 
- Second pontoon-bridge has been lately thrown 
across the ‘sound: at Sénderborg. _ Immediately 
across the bridges the grounds rise rather ab- 
rupily till they reach the culminating point. at 
Dybbil-bjerg, qr Dybbél Hill, about a mile from 
- Sénderborg. At this point, all across ‘the land 
“from the mouth of the little bay’ bedxing the 
‘name of Vemmingbund, to the narrowegt pant 
vof-the Als Stnd, gt Sprlykkegaarde,. the. Dans 
‘ have throwf a line of forts and’ bastidfis,. armed 
by ‘about 100 jhea “cannon, and extending 
_ tbout ‘one-and-a-half “ntile (English) in “length. 
The Danish position ‘across the water, inténded 
merely as a téte de pont, constitutes a triangular 
peninsula, havirig for a basis the line of fortifica- 
tions atDybbil, and, for the two sides the banks 
of: the two inlets, the Vemmingbund and the 
Als Sund, with’ its apex at the bridges of Sén- 
derborg. . he ie ; pons a 

Out of, Son erborg,and: beyond Dybbil, the 
Danes have theit ‘oufposts, gt about three miles’, 
distance. ‘The road’ that goes ovér the Séndar- 
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. through the narrow defiles, of the Dybbil Hill, on 
reaching its summit, divides itself into two | 
branches; the one proceeds straight to the vil- ~ 
lage of Dybbil, hence passes on to Niibel, or 
Nybil, and coasting the sheet of water which 
bears thé:name of Nybil Nor, leads to ‘Flens- 
burg, over Atzbiill, Gravenstein, and Rinkenis, . 
or, according to, the Danislf dendixizatiobs, which. 
I shall hereafter endeavour to, follow, Adsbdl, 
Graasten, and Ringencesy the other branch turns 
northwards to Sattrup,sor “Sottstip, ‘all actogs 
the Sundewitt, or Séndeved, peninsula, towards 
Aabenras!: 

-The Austro-Prussians are at Flensbprg; they 
have pushed their outposts . to Gradsten and 
Adsbil,.afid have been seen at Ny6al on, the 
southern, “and Sattrup on the northern road. 

Phe ‘dindeved peninsula, as Z before sigted, 
has. if& isthmiu8 between: A‘dshél on the Nybil 
Nér, and Ballegaard; on the broad chatinel of 
the Als Sund; and from it the other, minor 
peninsula branches out at, thé south, beating the 
‘name of Broagerland, the *isthmug of which. lies 
between Nybil and the Vemrhingbund. ¥ The sea 
that surrounds this minor peninisufa is free and 
open on the side of the- ‘Veyhhiighynd on the’ 
east, and on ‘the Flensburg efiotd on the south 

- and ewest, but: it ‘becomes . tontratted, al Egern- 
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into the sheet of water called Nybél Nor, and 
watering the districts of Nybél, Adsbil, and 
Graasten. 

Had the Danes been, ready with their fleet and 
land forces they would have kept possession of 
the narrow Egernsund, and thereby ‘not only 
have forbidden their enemies the entrance into 
the minor peninsula of Broagerland, but by 
sending their vessels into the Nybél Nor, they 
might have harassed. the movements of the in- 
vaders, Who, from Adsbiél to Nybol had to follow . 
a road bordering upon ‘the water. Their, enemies, 
however, were beforehand with them. ‘ ‘Coming 
up from Ringenoss to Trappen, they’ found vat 
Alnor, before ethey reached. Graasten, ‘a' rdad 
leaging. to: the Egernsund, they posséssed them- 
selves of the ferry over the narrow strait, threw 
a, bridge ‘between the two banks, and crossed over 
into the minor peninsula of Brédgerland,” across 
which they can push, by Skodsbél and Smil, to 
the Danish position at Dybbdl, gaining thus a 
‘third avenue to that position, besides the main 
road from Nybdl and the noe road from 
Sattrup... : 

The loss of: ‘the: Broager peninsula. and of the 
Nybil Nor, greatly: to be regretted as it is, 
enables the Dazies,s however, to direct all “their 
maritime efforts to co-operate with their. dand : 
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in the Vemmingbund and the Als Sund. The 
power of the Danes at sea is by no means very 
considerable. They have only one ironclad steam 
vessel, or Monitor, the Rolf-Krake, and expect 
two more of the same structure from England: 
They have also two plated schooners, the Absalon 
and Esbern Snare, but only with 24-inch plates. 
The gunboats in these waters ate by no means 
numerous, and the fleet is scattered about int the 
Baltic,’either chasing German merchant vessels dt 
cruising before the German ports~ > inf % Pais 
attempt at blockading. By the aid of ntimerous 
steamers however, the Danes have it always in 
their power to transport detachments of their. 
land troops from place to place, and land them 
wherever they may do the best service, in: the: 
flank or the rear df the enemy. 


Of the excellency of the Danish troops, so far 
as the mere build and frame of the men are con- 
cerned, no doubt need be entertained. ‘Most of 
them are tall, stalwart youths,,with white faces, 
ruddy cheeks, rich flaxen hair, of which they 
wear long, thick crops down beyond the collars of 
their coats; they have the complexion of wonien 
combined with more than manly" power of gndu- 
rance. The rigour of the climate seems’to make 
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“all the way from ‘Schleswig, incessant snow- 


storms ever since we reached Sénderborg. Out 
in the country the snow lies on the roads in heavy 
drifts ;* ‘but the men.toil through it, day and 
night ; they stand on it, lie in it, as if it were’ 
their own element. They are all cheerful, good- 
humoured, fond of song, and march to the tune 
of their’ favourite air, ‘Den tappre Land soldat’ 
Their clothing is substantially good, and admi- 
rably suited to the climate. Their’ wart grey, 


‘drab, ‘or light-blue overcoats come up to their 


. very ‘ears, and fall down to their ankles. The 


infantry are armed with excellent rifle$ (rather 


‘short; I should think, both as to barrel and 
- bayonet), mostly of Belgian manufacture. ‘Den- 


mark has:no rifle regiments, nothing to corre- 
spond with the Bersagliertof Italy or the Zouaves 
of France. They tell me all their foot soldiers 
are good shots With their rifles; still, they may 
not be a fit match Yor the Styria and Tyrolean 
sharpshooters, with whom they have to contend, 


whose swiftness of motion the Danes have: had , 
‘oceasion 40 admire, and whose. dead shots have 


already’ fad such terrible effect. among their 
officers. The Danish cavalry is not numerous ;/ 
the greatest part of it marched by land ‘from 
Schleswig to- Jutland.’ Here we have two’ 
regiments of dragoons and a few hussars. The 
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pieces for each battery. The hoxses, both saddle’ 
and draught, are good, large sized, and somewhat 
heavy, but fit for the hardest work. 


The powers of endurance of this stout Northern 
race surpass all belief. They are out in- all 
weather, as thoroughly at home in snow'apd ice 
as in rain and mud, They are no’ unworthy 
descendants’-of those Cimbrians who astenisled 
the Romans of Marius so many centurigs since 
by sporting half naked in the snow and’ ‘making 
sledges “of their shields to slide down’ the icy 
slopes of the Alps—a rehearsal of the frolics’ they: 
were wont to indulge in at their Northern homé.. 
Those whom the clouds have drenched in the 
night, the wind, pleasé God,, will dry‘by days I 
have just now. praiséd the length and width,-the 
thorough fitness and comfort, of’ their’ great over- 
coats; they. are made of cebarse spongy cloth, 
however; they must drink in the moisture 
greedily and only ‘let it off leisurely. “I have no 
great faith in their thick Wellington boots either}: 
and I would rather see foot soldiers supptied with 

“the good light shoes and tight gaiters of the 
Zouve. “No mere shoe leather car, be proof 
against many hours’ trudging in deep snow, and 
the boot, which is at all times too hot’and hard 
for pedestrian exercise, is ‘besifles apt to become 
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‘a reMervoir in very.heavy ‘wet. The men, how: 
ever, set great store by their boots, and most ot 
them have a second. pair of them peeping out of 
theit Knapsacks, besides the one they have on, 
They are. not to. be weaned from: their present 
predilections, and néthing is more common than 
to hear several of them about town pitéle- 
' pattling with their heavy sabots, Soaked ‘or 
nipped, or numbed as they may be, however, 
these Danes always evince the same degree of 
manly impassibility. They stand, they lie, they 
march ‘as_ihey are bidden, never, apparently, 
héeting any of the scourges with which Heaven 
may pledse to visit them. Their mutual good- 
natong, their deference to their officers; their good- 
' will and: egurtesy jo all men, never belie them- 
selves on the road or. in barracks, under canvas 
‘or, in citizen quarters. There is no instance, I 
believe, of'a complaint against any of thém., The 
fact is, they are all éducated, civilized men. They 
have a self-respect dnd dignity which stand them 
. instead of the most efficient discipline; and they 
. are, treated by their superiors with a familiar 
friendliness which could only be safely shown to 
men who know their places. Their usual de- 
meanour is not gay,.not boisterously gay, I 
should say. Their march is steady and silent, 
always in compact masses; I hardly saw any 
voluntary straggl@rs. or laggards even in the 
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disastrous retreat from the Dannewerk. They’ 
seem, to have a natural instinct for order; they 
fall into their ranks as it were by mere force of 
gravity. They may be relied upon for stonewall 
firmness, I. believe, for unshaken fortitude under . 
the direst trials.. Anything like dash and im- - 
petus, what the French call élan, is not, I should 
think, to be expected of them. There is, let me 
be understood, nothing like gloom or sullenness, 
nothing of the hang-dog look about them. They 
indulge in a song at times, crack their joke, and, 
have their subdued talk to while away the-weari- 
ness of their long Danish miles; but, on the 
whole, they are a quiet, earnest, imperturbable 
set. ‘They march without sound of drum, and 
make scanty use of the trumpet. To see one 
of their squadrons of. Dragoons walking their 
horses at a sober pace, Sitting on their 
saddles bélt upright, demure, mate, each with a 
ching pipe hanging from his mouth, the pipes all« 
’ like each other, and as much a part and’ pareel of 
their uniforms as the broad slouched brim of their ~ 
helmet, and the shroud-like, turned-up collar of 
their great cloak, is a remarkable sight, refresh- 
ing, edifying. . 


However great the severity of the weather may 
be, exposure to it does not seefa to tell greatly 
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upon these robust Northern frames. Indeed, T 
am rather inclined to conclude, upon experience, 
that the winter season, with all its pinching and 
nipping, is by no means the most unhealthy in 
the year. Certainly, a week under the walls of 
«Mantua, or on the ‘banks of the James River, in 
. July or August, would make greater havoc in an - 
army than a six months’ puddling in this molteg 
snow. There are not by.any means so many on 
the sick list as might be expected. A few 
hundred between sick and wounded lie in the 
hospital here in Sénderborg, and as: many in 
Augustehborg. The Castles, or Slots, in -both 
places have heen partially fitted up for their 
accommodation, and their wards are not yet’ 
filled. I visited Augustenborg a few days since,- 
and out of 400 beds 100 were yet unoccupied. 
The patients in thé hospital receive the very best 
treatment, and indced the whole management of 
the ambulance, intendance, and commissariat is 
above all praise. The Dane is, without contra 
’ diction, the best fed soldier on the Continent of 
Europe. No wonder I see such burly frames, 
such rosy complexions everywhere about me. 
Even throughout the hardships and disorders of 
the retreat from the Dannewerk, as I believe I 
told. you, hunger was not among the evils to 
which the troops were exposed. Crowded as the 
whole army now is in this mere speck of an 
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island, the same provident care screens it from 
all wants. House-room is not plentiful ; indeed, 
a regiment is billeted upon every village; every 
farm or hut is invaded, and the soldier-guests 
far outnumber their peasant-hosts. The very 
King, when he was here, gave up his state apart- . 
ments, such as they .are, in the Castle, for the 

ommodation of soldiers, and, contenting him- “’ 
self with one of the humblest priyate houses in 
the town, sent all his household on board the 
steamer ‘Schleswig’ in harbour, to take as little 
room for himself and his as he possibly. could. 
With all this, however, we are awfully packed 5 
and the thronging of men, horses, and vehicles in 
the streets and on the highways is so great that 
one or two hours’ complete obstruction of the 
thoroughfares is by no means an uncommon 
occurrence. 


, The war in Schleswig is proceeding rather 
lamely. Men show but little inclination to fight - 
against each other, having enough to do to con- 
tend with the inclemency of hostile elements. 
After five or six days’ incessant snowstorms, we 
had yesterday a raw, blighting, easterly wind. 
To-day we have a thaw and heavy rain. The 


streets in Sinderborg, and the trodden roads for 
miloe mannd tha tawn are ont nn hv deen rots and 
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holes; men and horses plunge knee deep, splash- 
ing and floundering in slush and mire. 

I rode yesterday to the outposts, and saw a 
battalion of infantry crouching under such shelter 
as a large wood, bare and bleak, could afford them, 
cooking their dinners in a ditch with their bivovac 
fires, while about 2,000 paces farther their pickets 
' stood out in the merciless blast, with the biti 

snow drifting right into their teeth, almost oubith 
up under the cruel sensation of intense cold. 
These outposts were on the road to Nybil, between 
three arfd four miles from Sinderborg, and from 
the ground where I pulled up my steed I could - 
descry the beautiful woodlands encompassing the 
Nybél Nor as far as Aldsbél and Graasten, 
with the fine white Slot, or Castle, of Graasten, 
the seat of one of the Counts Moltke, conspicuous 
above the stripped branches of its glorious beech 
trees, The Prussian outposts, I was told, were _ 
only a quarter of an hour’s walk from the Danish- 
pickets, but, however much I strained my eyes, I 
could see no living being. There has been no- 
movement on either side all yesterday, and none 
to-day. Indeed, it requires no common amount 
of bloodthirstiness to think of poking at each 
other with bayonets in such weather. As to 
the firing of cannon or musket, the poor people 
have trouble enough to keep their powder 
dry, and they may thank their stars, what with 
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snow and rain, if their very pipes are not put 
out. : : 


I was out again at the outposts to-day, and 


visited some of the forts and bastions on the Dyb- | 


bol line. Some of them are highly finished, with 
moats and palisades, and mounted with sixteen 
84-cannon. They have excellent heavy block- 
houses for the accommodation of the soldiers, and 
are kept in the very best trim. Some of those I 
have not seen ate not, I am told,-in the same state 
of completeness, and more than 2,000 men are 
kept constantly at work all along the line, A 
certain degree of unreadiness, a disposition to 
neglect timely precautions, and to put off neceg- 
sary work to the eleventh hour, seems to be a be- 
setting sia of the Danish War-office, and to per- 
vade every branch of the service. The Danes 
have a well-grounded reliance on their stout valour 
and physical strength, and are a little too apt to 
‘think, perhaps, that the mere weight of the ham- 
mer of Thor is sufficient to baffle all the cunning 
“fence of the most dexterous fdversary. _ 
T have also ridden to several points on the 
Sound, and there, also, all along the narrow 
channel, the Danes have constructed, or, I should 
Say, are constructing forts and bastions command- 
ing the opposite coast. The country all round is 
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beautifully undulated, and as it draws near to the 
water-side on either side of the bridges, it swells 
into broad sweeping heights which deserve the 
name of hills. ‘Here, at the Sénderborg bridges, 
the advantage of elevation is wholly on the other 
side, where the Dybbol Hill rises, crested with its 
windmill, immediately across the Sound. But 
close on the rear of Sénderborg, on the northern 
side, towards Ulkebil, the ground is also lofty . 
and swelling, and the slope down to the water- 
edge is so steep that no attempt has been made 
to construct a road along the margin of the Sound, 
and all communications between Sénderborg and 
the various forts on the banks take place through 
inland roads. 

The nature of the soil is throughout such as ‘to 
enable the Danes to make the best of their posi-. 
tion. Standing upon some of the forts of the 
Dybbol line I could see the country stretching 
out vast and bare before me. I had the Vem- 
mingbund distinctly visible’ on my left, the Als- 
sund on the right, and the whole panorama of the 
Séndeved peninsula in front, as far as Nybél and 
Sattrup, where the®Austro-Prussians have their 
outposts. As far as eye could reach the land was" 
mostly bare of trees, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Dybbot line the Danes have been and are 
busily removing hedges and fences, and filling up 
. ditches, so as to have a clear field for the sweep- 
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ing fire of their artillery, and the charges of their 
cavalry. 

This same ground was, as I said, the field for 
many battles in 1849. But at that time the 
Danes had nothing to depend upon except the 
hatural advantages of their position. The heights 
of Dybbél and Nybél were taken with much 
bloodshed again and again on either side. Most of 
the present fortifications of the Danes have been 
thé work of latter years, By the addition of all 
the appliances of art to the contrivances of nature 

. the Danes think their stand upon their ground 
will be long and glorious. It will take a great 
deal of time and blood to the Prussians to take 
Dybbil, they think; and even were they to gain 
the opposite heights, they might, indeed, fire upon 
Sonderborg and lay it in ashes, but they have no 
chance of ever crossing the Sound,—not, at least, 
until they have either wings like birds, or can 
wrest from Denmark her maritime superiority. 


_ And now, when I have tried to the best of my 
powers to give an idea of the new position and 
disposition of the Danish army at Alsen, the 
question rises as to what chances there may be of 
its strength being put to the test. This is matter 
of mere political speculation. The Austro-Prus- 
sians demanded on the last day of January. that 
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possession should be given to them of the Duchy 
of Schleswig, and, upon the Danes refusing to 
evacuate it, they proceeded to occupy it by main 
force. The grounds set forth for this invasion 
were that the two German Powers wished to hold’ 
the Duchy as a pledge for the fulfilment of certain 
engagements entered into, as they contendyby the 
King of Denmark, in accordance with the terms of 
the Treaty of 1852. Now, the result of one week’s 
disastrous campaign has been to place in the hands 
of the Germans, the whole of the Duchy of 
Schleswig, with the exception of this little Isle of 
Alsen, which is rather a dependency upon than 
an. integral part of it, and the position of Dybbdl 
on, the mainland, which is merely an outwork of 
Alsen, considered as a stronghold. The aim of 
the Austro-Prussian expedition is attained, and 
there is no reason why a suspension of hostilities 
should not immediately ensue, unless they insist 
with characteristic German obstinacy and punc- 
tiliousness in shedding torrents of blood to possess 
themselves of this mere insignificant corner, or 
unless they hope to put the screw. on the King of 
Denmark by extending their operations into Jut- 
land, a territory to which they never laid any 
claim, and which has absolutely nothing to do 
with the Schleswig-Holstein question. 

The Austro-Prussians have, it is true, marched 
thranch tha Dncehv tin Anenrade and Hadarelehan 
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and have reached Kolding on the very borders of 
Jutland. The navigation through the Little Belt 
of Middlefart is interrupted by the Prussians, who | 
have planted their batteries on the narrowest part 
of the strait, on the Stenderup coast. The Danish 
transport ships are compelled to go all round the ~ 
island ‘of Fiinen on their way to Fredericia. 

Still it is not likely that the Germans will 
think of crossing the Jutland frontier; on their 
side the war ought to be considered at an end, 
and the subject in dispute might safely be referred 
to diplomatic arbitration. But it is otherwise 
with the Danes, who have little to hope from 
negotiation, now they would come into Court as 
the conquered party, while they think that their 
enemy's victory is by no means assured, and that 
their own time to retrieve their fortunes and to 
balance gaitis and losses has come. ‘The Austro- 
Prussians possess the whole Duchy, they can 
overrun the whole peninsula,’ the Danes ,allow; 
‘but they will hardly be free in their movements 
without masking the strong position of Alsen by 

, placing an army of observation of 20,000 men on 
the isthmus of the Sundewitt peninsula at Graven- _ 
stein, and investing Fredericia on the -Jutland 
frontier with 10,000 more.’ By their command 
of the sea the Danes flatter themselves they will 
always have it in their power, not only to land 
small forces of 6,000 or 7,000 men, wherewith to , 
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harass their enemy at the various points where 
the inlets or fiords of Kiel, Eckernférde, the 
Schlei, Flensburg, Apenrade, and Hadersleben 
offer thefh many advantages, but also to carry on 
@ destructive maritime war against the German 
ports in the Baltic, and their shipping in all the 
Northern Seas, Already the Danish dtuisers ° 
have fallen in with more than one fair German 
prize, and an embargo has been laid on the vessels 
of the enemy’s mercantile marine at Elsinore. 
‘The war, the Danes contend, ‘is in a great 
measure at an end for the Germans; but it is 
only Weginning for themselves,’ Yes, no doubt, 
the Dahes are very anxidus for a good fair trial 
of strength with their enemies, and the mere appre- 
hension of a cessation of hostilities is gall and 
wormwood to them. They Teel sure that the 
advantages of their present position here fully 
counterbalance the fearful numerical odds by 
which ,they might so easily have been over- 
whelmed at the Dannewerk. The constant march, 
the incessant outpost duty, at the latter strong- 
hold wore out their strength and spirits; but 
here the service is ‘done alternately by the various: 


regiments, which are thus allowed sufficient rest,. 


and are quartered at their ease about the farms of 
the island. Under such circumstances the soldiers 
are lively and merry, and eager for the fray. 
Their antipathy is especially strong against the 
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Prussians, in whom they recognized the foes they 

eombated in 1849,.and to whose ambition they 

refer all the calamities of Denmark. Next in 

_ favour to their martial air, ‘Den tappre Landsol- 
dat, is the other song, ‘Nu skal vi da atter med 
Preusserne slaaes’ (Now we shall ftght the Prus- 
sians again), which they sing with great spirit 
and exultation, loud enough to be heard at the 
outposts on the other side. Two hussars of the 
Ziethenschen regiment were brought in prisoners 

- yesterday, and the satisfaction with which the 
Danish soldiers gazed at their Prussian uniforms 
spoke volumes as to their feelings. 


There was a rumour at headquarters to-day 
that the enemy had gathered in great numbers at 
Sundbjerg on a narrow point of the Sound oppe- 
site té:Rénhave, with an apparent design. to 
throw a bridge across, and gain a footing on the 
island. There are large woods at Sandbjérg, and 
farther up at Storeskov, which might well aid 
their operations. The resistance against such an 
tndertaking on the part of the Danes would be 

-very stout. 


We have here tidings from Ténning, Husum, 
and Tondern, assuring us that in those and other 
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towns, where there are no German troops, & 
part of the population have risen against the 
Danish Government, and driven out its officials. 
Some of the fugitives are here at headquarters. 
Wherever the Austro-Prussians are quartered, no 
reactionary movements are allowed, although at 
Eckernforde, we are told, Prince Frederick of 
Augustenburg was proclaimed Duke, in the pre- 
sence and with the acquiescence of the Prussians, 


The whole. of the third division of the Danish 
army has left us; part of it- embarking directly 
for Fredericia, and thé remainder crossing over 
the Ferries into Fiinen, to march across that island, 

’ through Middlefart to the same destination. The 
Commander- in-Chief of that division, General 
Wilster, was still here yesterday, but has-in all 
probability followed his troops in the night. The 
Danish army is thus virtually divided into two. 
However active the communications between the 
headquarters here, and General Wilster’s staff 
in Jutland may be, the movements of the latter 
officer must, to a great extent, be left to his own. 
discretion and responsibility. 

The Danish army consists of three divisions, 
commanded by Generals Gerlach, Du Plat, and 
Wilster. Every division has three infantry bri- 
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gades, each brigade composed of two. regiments, 
with two battalions to each regiment. A Danish 
battalion musters 800 men; a regiment, conse- 
qvently, 1,600; a brigade, 3,200; anda division, 
9,600. Each division is, besides, provided with 
two field-batteries, about 400 men, and half a 
regiment of dragoons,.about 300. Altogether a 
division, in its perfect state of efficiency, consists 
of no Jess than 10,300 men. The three divisions 
make a, total of 30,900. 


There is, besides, a fourth, or cavalry division, 


under the orders of General Hegermann-Linder- 
crone, consisting of three cavalry brigades, each 
brigade of two cavalry regiments, each regiment 
of six squadrons, with 120 men for each squadron. 
This would make a force of 720 men for each 
regiment, 1,440 for each brigade, and 4,320 for 
the whole division. 
~All this does not inclade four reserve regiments 


of foot andthe artillery reserve. (On the whole, . 


taking into account the losses the army has suf- 


fered in dead, wounded, and prisoners during the . 


week’s hostilities on the Dannewerk, the few 
stragglers on the retreat, and the sick in hospital, 
it may be safe to compute the number of actual 
combatants on the line to something between 
25,000 and 30,000, some of the. reserve having 


lately come up from Copenhagen. I am inclined - 


to think that the latter number is nearer the 
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truth; but armies, as everyone knows, never are 
on the ground what they appear on paper, and I 
‘would not undertake to assert that the cadres of 
every battalion or regiment in the Danigh 
army are quite filled up. A very fine battalion of 
grenadiers of the King’s Guard, and a squadron 
of 120 gigantic cuirassiers of the life-guards, 
whom I so greatly admired at Copenhagen, are 
still in the capital, kept there, I suppose, for mere 
_show. : 

The Danes, as I before stated, have. only 
infantry of the line; nothing like riflemen, sharp- 
shooters, Zouaves, or Bersaglieri. All their foot 
soldiers are armed with excellent rifles, and all 
are said to be capital shots. There are peculiar 
evolutions for light infantry, however, for which 

“all infantry men are not equally fit, and which 
require a great amount of special training. In 
Italy, for instance, the Bersaglieri corps, which 

. was once one battalion, and now consists of 

twenty-three regiments (so useful has its action 
been found in late campaigns), is almost wholly 
recruited among the mountaineers of Piedmont, 

Lombardy, Liguria, &c., as the inhabitants of the 

plain are deficient in that hardihood, agility, and 
activity which are required for all the running, 
leaping, crouching, and crawling indispensable in 
tirailleur service. Many of the very mountain 
lads that are entered in the Bersavlieri corps 
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have soon to be made over to the infantry of the 
line, as they, too, often break down under the 
bevere exertions by which their powers of endur 
since are tested. Possibly the Danes, however 
strong, are not sufficiently agile and supple for 
that kind of work, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY LIFE IN SONDERBORG, 


Tandslet Parsonage.—Nationality in Alsen.—The Germans 


in Schleswig —The Sound.—Rénhave.—Herr o. Rosen. 

—Sérderborg—The Danish Officers.—The Hotel Rei- 

muth.—Pauline. 

February 17, 18. 

I DROVE out to-day about eight miles due east to 
pay'a visit to a friendly artillery captain, who is 
billeted at a ‘prestegaard, or parsonage, the guest 
ofa pastor or parish priest of one of the villages 
almost on the other side of the island. The morn- 
ing was dry and sunny, and the country, more 
than half cleared in twenty-four hours of the great 
mass of snow which oumbered it, was to. be seen at 
as great an advantage as it ever could be at this 
time of the year. There is hardly a square mile of 
dead level in the whole island, nor is there any- 
where a hill or even a swelling of the ground 
_ where a wheel need be locked, or wiich a horse 
would not take at full gallop without the least 
strain or distress. It is, like the whole of the east 
coast of the Danish peninsula, a broadly undulat- 
ing surface, cut up in large hedge-enclosed fields, 
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fringed here and there, at great distances, by lofty 
woods, and dotted at still greater intervals by 
villages, generally occupying the crests of the 
wavy soil; each village a mere cluster of large 
farmhouses, straggling upon an extensive area, 
with, in most cases, a neat, whitewashed church 
on the culminating point—a church half hid 
within a clump of trees, and surmounted by a 
diminutive spire, in some instances facing a 
_ Clumsy, wooden round building, doing duty as a 
belfry. On a rival eminence you see often a _ ; 
windmill with its wings sprawling in the air. 

The parsonage, the church, and the littl® com- 
munity where I spent this day must not, I believe, 
be taken as a fancy specimen of an Arcadian or 
Utopian Danish village. The well-being, of the 

ewhole of this peninsula, and still more of the two’ 
islands of Denmark,’ is everything that. the most 
sanguine philanthropist need desire. I have now 
travelled about for, nearly six weeks in the do- 
minions of his Majesty Christiati” IX,, and neither 
in town nor country have my eyes been saddened 
by the sight of one beggar. The parsonage which 
offered me hospitality this day was as snug and 
sweet a home as even the church, always pitching 
her tents in the fat of every land, would be will- 
ing. to pronounce unexceptionable. The pastor 
had travelled in distant couutries, and, Jike aman 
of taste and sence had enrrmoundad Fie ees Pewee ee 
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“house with keepsakes and remembrancers of the 
lands he had visited; his walls were hung with 
good copies of oil pictures, capital old engravings, 
favourite views of mountain sides, bays, buildings, 
or popular scenes. “His wife could read English, 
and spoke excellent French, to say nothing of 
Danish and German, which are both to some ex- - 
tent native languages to her. The lady has been, 
and is still, lovely ; with soft dark eyes, ‘as big 
as saucers,’ smooth black hair, and a somewhat 
delicate complexion, which gives her the look of 
an exotic in this bleak climate. More winning 
mannérs I have known nowhere. She has five 
healthy children, one of whom, the bashful, romp- 
ing coquetting Karl, six years old, wan my heart 
at first sight. The cares of the household, the 
bringing up of the children, the management of. 
the extensive glebe farm, ecclesiatical and paro- 
chia] duties, and the supervision of the school, do 
not so utterly engross the time and attention of 
this worthy couple as to make them unmindful 
of intellectual luxuries and the embellishments of 
life—a polyglot and eclectic library, flowers, and 
a piano, upon which the fair lady of the house 
showed herself not merely a clever, but ae 
a first-rate performer. 

From the manse we proceeded to inspect some 
of the farmer’s courts, ‘ gaards’ as they are called, 
consisting of four buildings enclosing a square 
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space, in a style common both to the Duchies and 
the other more purely Danish provinces. The 
order, the neatness, the welfare of man and beast 
in these humbler abodes left little to envy in the 
more refined tidiness of the pastor’s home. We 
visited stables and cow-houses, dairies and laun- ° 
dries, and I had to acknowledge how backward 
agricultural life is still in many English districts 
when compared to the solid comforts of this sober 


* and patient Northern people. <A scientific reader _ 


of the ‘ Gardener’s Chronicle ’ might possibly miss 
some new-fangled piece of machinery in the rural 
implements, or wish for the introduction of ‘short 
horns,’ or other improved and improvable breeds. 
But I, who am a mere Goth in all matters con- 
nected with husbandry, could only be struck with 
the sight of wealth and plenty, and admire the 
instinct for the beautiful which creates in a mere 
peasant a love of books and plants, and affords 
him the means to indulge 


The Island of Alsen, or 1 should rather say 
Als, is purely and exclusively Danish, and so is 
the adjoining mainland up to Flensborg and 
Aabenrau (Flensburg and Apenrade). I spoke 
here to middle-aged women, who had been brought 
up in strictly Danish households, and who under- 
stood not one syllable of German, when. they were 
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sent to schools where all branches of education 
were carried on in the latter language to the utter 
neglect of their native idiom. This order of 
things has been partly inverted since 1848, and 
now it is the so-called German population in cer- 
tain mixed districts who complain of having the 
Danish language forced upon them in church and 
school. The truth of the matter is, however, I 
have now reason firmly to believe, that the Danish 
Government was fully bent on doing justice to 
both nationalities, and was almost under the neces- 
sity of displeasing both. Germanism and Danism 
have been for centuries encroaching and trespass- 
ing physically, intellectually, and morally on each 
other; the tide of civilization has set in, now 
from north to south, now from south to north, 
with an alternation which was all the more irre- 
sistible as it was pacific and imperceptible. The 
two races crept into each other on their bounda- 
ries, and it is as difficult now to trace a line of 
demarcation between German and Dane in Middle 
Schleswig as to part fresh from salt water at the 
mouth of the Amazon or Orinoco, where the 
broad stream from the remote Andes blends with 
the strong tide from the tropical gulf. 

On one point, however, my expecjations have 
been utterly and most satisfactorily disappointed. 
{ had been so often and so generally assured by 


‘eine Wee Cet el Shot hs aaldians wadernitad: an 
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Schleswig and Holstein would be sure ‘to pass 
over to the enemy, or even fire on their Danish 
officers,’ that I had almost been induced to believe 
it. Yet the retreat from the Dannewerk offered 
the best chances for mischief to the disaffected, 
and here we have whole battalions of Schleswig- 
ers, with not one man missing, and as attentive 
to their duties, as ready to follow their officers 
against Prussians and Austrians as any of the 
soldiers of the 1st Regiment, who are enlisted 
‘among the Copenhagen citizens. 


By all accounts that reach us from the invaded 
parts of the Duchy of Schleswig, it would seem 
that the Austro-Prussians are bént on discounte- 
nancing all revolutionary movements and ‘so~ 
called patriotic demonstrations so far‘ad’ their 
occupation extends. It was only-on their first 
arrival at Eckernforde, Schleswig, and ‘other 
towns that, in the midst of the enthusiasm got 
up among the German party for the reception of 
the ‘brotherly’ troops, and in their anxiety to- 
mind their own special business, which was the 
attack on the Dannewerk, the commanders of the 
two invadigg armies were compelled to allow the 
demagogues their full swing. But now, it would 
seem, these same commanders find themselves 
more fully at their leisure, and they have very 
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clearly intimated to the Schleswigers that they 
will bear no hand in any political innovation, 
and, limiting themselves to administer the coun- 
try as much as possible according to its old laws 
and institutions, they will leave the future des- 
tinies of the Duchies in the hands of those whom 
it may concern. For my own part, there is no 
stronger conviction in my mind than that the 
Schleswigers, and even the Holsteiners, are a 
people not to be moved to any revolutionary act, 
except by a very strong pressure on the part of. 
foreign agitators. Had Denmark been left alone 
* with her subjects, I feel sure, whatever the feel- 
ings of nationality might be in the heart of some 
of them, that the Schleswig-Holsteiners would 
never have giver very alarming signs of disaffec- 
tion; for it is undeniable, on the one hand, that 
they could under no German Government have 
attained so great an amount of well- being, culture, 
and real freedom as they enjoyed under their 
Danish rulers, and, on the other, that they were 
fully aware how well-off they were, and their con- 
tentment was, to say the least, commensurate 
with their native loyalty and submissiveness, 
their love of order, and respect for constituted 
authority. 

It is idle to say that they were kept quiet by 
main force ; it must not be forgotten that the two 
Duchies constituted two-fifths of the Danish Mo- 
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narchy, and a population of that strength sup- 
ported by all the national party in Germany 
would have been fully equal to a contest with the 
Crown of Denmark, had that Crown exercised any 
tyrannical sway over them, had the discontent 
been so rife among them as German newspapers 
described it. 


We are in actual armistice here, though in 
daily expectation of a renewal of ‘hostilities, I 
was desirous yesterday to see what ground there 
might be for the kelief, rather generally enter- 
tained, that the Austro-Prussians, in their appa- 
rent state of inaction, meditated a great stroke— 
no less @ feat, indeed, than throwing a bridge 
across the Sound from Sandbjerg or Storeskov. -I 
rode out, consequently, through the western dis- 
trict of Ulkebil and Kjery as far as Rénhave and 
Arnkielsére.’ The little triangular piece of ground, 
which lies between the Sound and the Augusten- 
borg Fiord, has its hase between Sénderborg’ and 
Ulkebil and its apex at Arnkielsére. It is hilly, 
or at least, boldly undulated as far as Kjer, but 
it-sinks down almost to a dead flat at Ronhave. 
As I approached the latter place, the signs of 
habitation, which were not very frequent, in what 
is called Ulkebiél—Westermark, and Kjer-—-Wes- 
termark, almost entirely disappeared. The terri- 
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tory. of Rénhave, up to the extreme point of the 
triangle at Arnkielsére, is but one vast farm, and 
the gaard or court, where the gentleman-farmer, 
Herr Rosen, resides, is the last habitation, if we 
except the Skovfogedhus (Forester House), half- 
a-mile farther north. Herr Rosen sallied forth on 
horseback, on seeing me ride past, and overtaking 
me in the fields, brought me back to his house, 
introduced me to his young, comely wife, and 
treated me, an utter stranger, with that jospi- 
tality which is so prominent a feature in these 
people’s character. The rural population is 
scanty everywhere in these regions, notwith- 
' standing the great fertility of the soil. There 
seems to-be nothing like small farming in Den- 
mark, a circumstance which, coupled with a 
provident administration, and the all-pervading 
spread of education, accounts for that total ab- 
sence of mendicity, or indeed sordid poverty, to 
which I alluded in a former letter. « 

Standing on the door-sill of the cqurt of 
Rémhave, or on the skirts of the woods at Arn- 
kielsére, I could distinctly see over the water a 
few Prussians moving about in the woods of 
Sandbjerg and Storeskov. Those woods belong 
to a fine landed estate, the property of one 
of the many branches of the Reventlow family, 
and the Slot or Palace of Sandbjerg rises, 
close to the watér-side, on the opposite shore, 
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about half-a-mile from the house at. Ronhave. 
‘fn the pleasure-grounds and the chase at 
Sandbjerg the Prussians have lodged themselves, 
and altogether I may have counted about 100 of 
them, infantry men. The pickets on duty on the 
Danish side, and Herr Rosen’s farm-labourers 
assure me that no artillery, pontoon, or bridge- 
equipage was anywhere to be seen. The evidence 
of their eyes or mine goes for nothing, however, 
for very extensive operations might be carried on 
under cover of the bare but dense’ plantation. 
The width of the Sound, which, as I said, does 
not exceed 150 yards at Sénderborg, is rather 
more than twice as great on the narrowest points 
opposite to Rénhave and Skovfogedhus. What 
Means modern engineering may have to bridge 
over a sheet of water nearly a third of a mile in 
width, competent’ persons may. judge, only 
keeping in mind, however, that the depth of the 
Sound is from 80 to 100 yards-at the least, and 
the current runs at the rate of about three miles 
an hour. Wherever I went, all along the Sound, 
on the slope of the banks, trenches were being 
thrown up, as fast as the nature of the hard- 
frozen ground, and the inveterate slowness of the 
labouring soldiers could allow, and at the water- 
edge rifle-pits were being dug for picket service. 
The Danes have hitherto no proper forts on the 
Sound, because they relied, as they still in-a 
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great measure rely, on the aid of their.gunboats ; 
but their field-batteries are drawn up in the very 

- best order at every farmhouse, and* could be 
brought to bear on any threatened spot in not 
many minutes. 

Not only along the Sound, but all along the 
line at Dybbél, on the mainland, the Danes are © 
striving to add artificial strength, to what is 
‘already naturally a very strong position. They 
keep, I am told, no less than 6,000 men at work. 
Every time I ride to outposts, that is, almost 
daily, I see new bastions raised, new fields level- 
led, palisades reared at the téte de pont, and huts 
constructed behind the forts for the accommoda- 
tion of the troops. Brave as the Danes are on 
the open field, they seem aware ‘that their forte 

‘lies rather in defence than attack, and in this 
present instance they are but too much justified 
in seeking in earth bastions a vantage ground to 
counterbalance the enormous numerical superi- 
ority of their. adversary. May be ally thede 
active and extensive operations will be made in 
vain, and armistice and-peace be concluded 
before these new ‘ Danes’ works’ be quite ready. 
for use; but the Danes themselves, soldiers and: 
officers, will, as I told you, hear no moge about 
the cessation of hostilities. si 


’ 
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Preparing and waiting for such contingencies 
as fate may have in store, is, no doubt, weary 
work, and’ the poor soldiers, who are all spirits 
and glee whenever an alarm is sounded, or the . 
‘signal is given for a sally, droop and mope sadly 
when there is nothing of the kind going on. The 
toil, the outpost and picket duty, and the expo- 
sure to the imclément: weather are still the same, 
whether there be fighting or no fighting ; but. the’. 
leaven, the fun of the thing, is in the fighting 
itself, in the chances of falling in. with the hated 
enemy, winging a ‘saucy Prussian who comes - 
here where he has no business,’ or knocking over a 
‘stolid Austrian who meddles with ‘things which 
concern him even less.’ The Danish soldiers are 
not boisterously merry, neither have they a 
gloomy, dissatisfied look; They do their work 
patiently, steadily, mostly in silence,as men who 
do not shirk duty, but are not over-fond of it. 
Many of them, it should be borne in mind, are 
middle-gged, ‘reserve’ men, lately recalled to the 
standards, hardly weaned from their peaceful 
avocations and the sweets and comforts of home. 
Rut even among the younger set you do not 
generally see the upright bearing, the lively 
glance, as resolute mien of the thorough-bred 
soldier. You would say they are all peasants 
lately taken from the plough. Robust frames 
they certainly have, more than average stature; , 

t 
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strong-knit limbs, thick round shoulders; they 
are a well-fed set, thriving upon their victuals. 
Such puffy cheeks, such rosy complexions one 
could hardly expect to see in grown-up men; 
men, too, exposed to all the hardships of a toil- 
some campaign in most unpropitious weather. 
The blood and race are the same as the English. 
Imagine so many thousand recruits taken out of 
the agricultural districts of York or Lincoln, 
and subjected only to a three or four months’ drill, 
and you have the Danish army, such as it is. 
Whenever not hard‘at work as skirmishers or 
as diggers jn the trenches, they have harder work 
of it to killetime, whether they be quartered at 
the farmhouses scattered all over the island, or 
allowed to idle about in the streets of the town. 


Was there-ever such a town in the world as 
Sénderborg ?—a country town of about 4,000 
inhabitants, a shapeless mass of mean brjck tene- 
ments, squeezed in between the hill and the 
Sound, crowned with half-a-score of flapping 
windmills on the summit, and choked up with 
ships and shipbuilding at the bottom; a long, 
narrow main thoroughfare, and still narrower 
cross-streets sloping down in all sorts of oblique 
direction to the water-side, with another smaller 
parallel one, both ending in the neighbourhood of 
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the heavy, gloomy castle; old-fashioned houses 
with .a curious variety of quaint gables and 
slanting roofs; a few paltry shops, selling all 
sorts of wares, and china pipes. besides, with a 
hard pavement of sharp flint stones, now slippery 
with ice, now sloppy with mud, and more gene 
rally deep buried under a snow, offering the 
advantage of being both slippy and sloppy at 
the same time. 

If the place affords but few resources to the 
common soldiers, what shall we say of the officers, 
or of us few civilians. privileged to consort with 
them ? I said that the Danish private is not unlike 
@ raw Englishman of Saxon extraction. The 
officer, chiefly sprung from the upper ranks, often 
reminds one of the haughty Norman whose ances- 
tors ‘high-mettled’ the blood in the veins of the - 
Thane and Franklin of the Heptarchy. Fine 
. auburn hair, brown hair, not unfrequently even 
raven-black hair, clear bronzed complexion, and. 
aquiline features are less unfrequent among them 
than I could have expected to find. Of course, the 
Danes are a mixed race, like all other Europeans, 
‘and you haye here as great a variety as you 
might perhaps see were you to step over the lines 
to the other side. The German element is per- 
ceptible among these German-haters, who have 
been in past times German-worshippers. But 
there is among them a type which I am inclined 
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"to look upon as the real Scandinavian prototyye; 
and which is distinguished by length of face, fine- 
chiselled features, the bearing of command, the 
sharp, ringing voice, the slender but elegant and 
well-proportioned figures which may be traced 
among the descendants of Norman nobles, 
whether you seek them in these three Northern 
kingdoms, or in the British isles, or in Normandy, 
or among the Acadians of North America, or 
even among some of the oldest baronial houses in 
Naples. Whether fair or dark, stout or slim, 
however, these Danish gentlemen are all remark- 
ably well-bred and courteous, and intercourse 
with them is certainly most agreeable. There is 
hardly one of them who cannot converse either in 
French or English, to say nothing of German, a 
last resource for the stranger unfamiliar with 
‘their own idiom. Well, we few civilians having 
business in Séaderborg are as much at home with 
the officers as we choose to make ourselves; wel- 
come to share such fare and accommodation.as 
they have to put up with; roughing Jt, and, if- 
the word must bé said, ‘pigging’ it with them 
agreeably to the exigencies of the war and of a 
semi-state of siege. We share their crowded 
rooms with them at the hotels, where we have to 
put up with German beds and French washstands$: 
shin-breaking bedsteads, smothering featherbeds, 
stifling at the centre, freezing at the extremi- 
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tigg5. washstands with mere cups for basins, 
scanty allowance of- water, cobweb towels; un- 
attended apartments, nests of dirt, abodes of con- 


fusion. We sit down with our military friends. 


at their mess, where we have soups and meat, the 
meat not every day roasted, to the great vexation 
of the Danes, with whom boiled beef is spoilt 
beef, and among whom sucha dish is as unpopular 
as it ever was at the Knightsbridge Barracks; 


the soup, once a week, a ‘sweet soup,’ acompound 


of stewed prunes, rice, and fat, of which, whoever 
has once tasted is sure to remember it for his life- 
time. A French wag of our party contends that 
the soup is made with ‘liquorice juice.’ What- 
ever it may be, there is nothing in the world 
more abominable, and a greedy gentleman of my 
acquaintance who seemed not to object to it, and 
who ate my plateful besides his own, was sick 
with it for two days. Finally, we’ are admitted 
to the arhusements of the officers in the coffee- 
rooms, where they kill the time with very, very 
long whist, beer, and pipes, making the atmo- 
sphere of the close, hot apartment so dense and 
heavy as to outdo the deep outside fog which fre- 
quently visits us as one of the many phases of 


east wind, snowstorm, heavy rain, and other 


amenities of this wintry climate. . 
Life out-of-doors ought to be a relief, and the 
country in summer must be as pleasant as the 


. 
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almost incessant alternation of land and.watgr 
can make it; the water coming home almost to 
every hamlet and farmhouse in the shape of Fiord, 
Sund, Nor, or Vig, running water, stagnant 
water, high tide and low tide, with fine old 
timber growing up close to its margin, and white 
country mansion or castle mirroring itself on its 
surface. The land well tilled and fruitful, 
swelling up in smooth round undulations, nowhere 
bold or abrupt, but nowhere tame and unpic- 
turesque ; a land sufficient, as it would. seem, for 


the owner and the labourer, presenting every-- 
where the signs of peace and plenty, of comfort . 
and contentment, a land the dweller whereiti-- 


accepted the hard lot of a long dreary winter, 
and seemed thereby to have redeemed himself 
from all other evils flesh is heir to. But ‘the 
country at this time of the year has but little to 
repay persons fond of exercise, and skating itself 


is spoilt either by snow or thaw every second or 


third day. Work enough for our military friends 
to go out morning and afternoon to shoot and be 
shot at; work enough for us to go and see them 
at it. For the rest, half-an-hour’s ride on a hard, 
frosty ground is rather a hazardous, a walk in 
deep snow or mud a very toilsome, amusement: 
Do what we may, our choice lies between a sore 
trial of our fortitude out-of-doors, or an heroic 
eyearece of onr natience inedanre 93 Of canreon nh. 


, 
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logophy consists in trying everything by turns, 
and-taking the world as it is, and I must say that 
grumbling and ill-homour are by no means rife 
among us. Still, it is rather a dog’s life, on the 
whole, and it is no wonder, on the one side, if the 
Danes long for an attack—an earnest, decisive 
atiack—which may relieve the dulness of their 
quarters; and no wonder, on the other side, if the 
Germans prefer to put their enemies to a long 
ordeal of ennui, which may wear out their spirits, 
and tire them of what is most likely to prove in 
the end an unprofitable, as‘it now most assuredly 
looks like a hopeless; game. 


One of the objects of interest in the midst of 
this weary monotony is, with us men of the pen 
no Jess than with the men of the sword, Pauline, 
the gipsy waiting-maid in the Hotel Reimuth, 
where many of us are quartered. Pauline is one 
of those beauties in thé ‘knock-me-down ’ style, 
such as ‘ Kothen ’ describes meeting in the plague- 
stricken market-places of Smyrna or Cairo. She 
has all the roundness and richness, the suppleness 
and elasticity of form, the snake-like modulation 
of movements, of which Wendel Holmes has 
given so striking a picture in his fantastic tale of 
‘Elsie Venner.’ Pauline is a native of Aabenraa, 
but she can scascely be the offspring of crave 
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Besinitastaa ciarentage. A drop or two of the 
‘Kjeeltring’ (rascal) blood of those wandering, 
tinkering, fortune-telling, thieving, Tartar tribes, 
which still haunt the wilds of the Cimbrian Pen- 
insula, must certainly flow in her veins. She has 
’ the most perfect Grecian nose that ever was 
sculptured, rich, full lips, and a complexion in 
which the mantling blood neutralizes the rather 
dingy tint of the velvety skin. We are, of course, 
all in love with Pauline. Indeed, it is impossible 
to look at her, as she stands by the side of her 
old-maidish, lackadaisical mistress, Miss Reimuth, -: 
ready to hand round the viands that the latter is 
either ladling or carving out for her guests at the 
head of the ‘Round Table, —it is impossible, I 
say, to see Pauline washed, and smoothed, and 
‘trimmed, as she generally is after mid-day, with- 
out acknowledging her splendour as a diamond of 
- the very first water. With all these inestimable 
advantages, Pauline is the handiest maid-of-all- 
work, the most self-immolating of drudges. Hard 
times have come for the Reimuth Hétel, as for all 
houses of accommodation in Sénderborg. All 
men and women in the place talk about having 
to do the work of twenty, but Pauline is the one 
who can do and does it. - Without her as an ally 
against dust, and slops, and all abomination, 


what could any of usdo? How would we even 
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hands, without the gracefal ease with which she 
whisks her rustling crinoline beliind our chairs, 
anticipating rather than ministering to our 
wants ? 

We are all in love with Pauline, all privileged 
to flirt with her to our heart’s content ; but, 
somehow or other, there is not a man of us all, be 
he Dane, English, or even French, who is not ready 
to enter the lists and break a lance in vindication 
of Pauline’s purity ; not out of mere bravado— 
no, but from sober, honest conviction. Pauline 
has a betrothed lover somewhere in the army, away 
in Jutland, I believe—one Christensen, and she is 
one day, I doubt not, to slave for him as she now 
fags for the whole world. Meet. her in the morn- 
ing, after her three hours’ rest, all dishevelled, 
untidy, jaded, livid, haggard with overwork, and 
you will hardly recognize the demure queen whose 
innate stateliness and grace spurned you, on the 
eve by candlelight, as she returned your admiring 
gaze with a half look of scorn, with a faint yet 
unmistakable frown of displeasure shading her 
magnifigent iron-grey eyes. 

There is no end to our use and abuse of Pauline; 
no amount of scolding, of ordering her about, 
right and left, that she will not put up-with on 
our part. We call her Schlange, Zigeune—all the 
bad names that the German or Danish dictionary 
may suggest. She is ready with her tongue, 
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amazingly quick in repartee, for she is full of 
natural talent, and with a little washing and 
scouring she could easily be polished up so as to 
grace a court or a stage; but she is not to be 
ruffled by ill-treatment, not to be put out by im- 
pertinence. The chiding of her mistress and the 
sight of wounded soldiers passing before her 
window are the only incidents by which I ever 
saw her moved. Something singular, self-asserting, 
elevated, there is certainly latent in the brain and 
heart of that poor servant-girl.. It is not pride, 
no rebellion against the lowliness of her station, 
no consciousness of beauty, no reliance on her 
powers of fascination. She simply stands on-what 
is due to her asa human creature, who gives others 
as much as, and more, than she owes. No one 
has a right to offend her, and she takes no offence. - 
There is not a shadow of coquetry about her. 
Accustomed to the homage of as many as come 
within the spell of her radiant loveliness, she 
seems to perceive that her success is greatest 
where her exertion is least. You can neither 
please nor bore her with your compliments; she 
submits to them as a matter of course, as some- 
thing unavoidably mixed up in her lot in life, 
together with the mop, broom, and pail-work — 
which makes up its daily rounds. 

I am ‘sure there is not a man amongst the 
officers of the whole Danish army, or amongst 
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the best sort of its camp followers, who will not 
hold Pauline as one of the brightest, strangest, 
and—why should I not say it?—dearest remem- 
brances associated with his sojourn in Sonder- 
borg. 


CHAPTER IX. 


EGERNSUND. 


The 18th of Febraary—The Rolf-Krake at Egernsund.— 
Fighting in the Woods.—Invasion of Jutland.—Prospects 
of the War.—The Germans in Schleswig. 

; February 19-21. 

Txose of my readers who have had patience to 
read through my foregoing letters will have 
gained, I should hope, a sufficiently distinct know- 
ledge of the respective positions of the belligerent 
parties here to be able to follow the events which 
took place yesterday, the 18th, and to set a proper 
value upon thejr importance. 

From Flensburg and Aabenraa, as I before 
said, the Prussians, advancing through the Son- 
deved Peninsula, between the two fiords which 
take their names from those towns, had come up . 
by the south road from Flensburg, through 
Ringenees, Graasten, and Adsbil, as far as Ny bal; 
and by the northern road from Aabenraa, through 
Ullerup and Sattrup, they had pushed their 


ontnnete ae far ag the wonde of Sandhiere on the 
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which concentrate upon the Danish position at 
Dybbil, the Germans had left-the main southern 
road at Alnor, between-Ringences and Graasten ; 
and from Alnor had taken possession of the 
Egernsund, throwing a pontoon bridge across that 
narrow strait, and thus advancing into the minor 
Peninsula of Broagerland by Skodsbél and Smél, 
they came by a third road upon the Danish 
position. We heard a few days ago that Marshal 
Wrangel had moved his headquarters up to 
Ringenes, and that some of the Prussian .out- 
posts had, advanced into the Broager Peninsula 
as far as Smid]. The day before yesterday about 
100 of them Were seen in the woods of Sandbjerg 
and Storeskove, on the Alssund, whence they 
fired on the Danish pickets across the strait, but 
without any result, as, apparently, without 
object. 

All these movements, owerses evinced. on the 
part of the enemy some desire to break through 
the monotony to which they have condemned 
themselves since they first came in sight of the 


- fortifications at Dybbél, and we all went to bed 


on the night of the 17th with the expectation of 
being awakened by the noise of an attack in the 
morning. * 

You may remember, perhaps, that on my ‘first 
trying to lay before you the position of the 


_ Danes at Dybbil, I expressed my surprise that 
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‘they should have allowed the enemy a free and 
easy entrance into the Broager Peninsula, as I 
thought that the Danes, by their command of the 
water, might so strongly have occupied the 
Egernsund as not only to hold that strait against 
any force, but also to send flat-bottomed gun- 
boats, if they had any, into the Nybol Nor, and 
molest their enemy in his advance along shore, on 
the road from Adsbél to Dybbil. 

These precautions were not taken; the Prus- 
sians were freely let in across the Egernsund — 
and into the Broager Peninsula. The question 
now was how,they could be driven out of it again, 
or how they could be caught ‘there 4s in a trap. 

How many of their troops have actually ven- 
tured into the Broager Peninsula we have no 
means to ascertain. That they had got so far as 
Smiél, however, was well known; and the Danes, 
thinking the net was full, thought it high time to 
draw itup. Yesterday morning, at an early hour, 
the cannon was heard. It was the Danish iron- 
clad, or Monitor, ‘ Rolf-Krake,’ which had steamed 
up to the Egernsund in the night, and at the break 
of day opened fire on the bridge thrown by the Ger- 
mans across the Strait. The ‘ Monitor,’ it appears, 
could not, owing to the shallowness of the water 
on the Alnor side, and to some formidable bat- 
teries on the headland opposite, advance near 
enough fully to accomplish her purpose. She 
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could not even get in sight of the. bridge, which 
was completely masked by the round ‘cape at the 
entrance en the strait. She fired 72 shots, and 
‘was answered by the German batteries with more 
than 150; several of the enemy’s shells took 
effect, it is said, though without materially dis- 
abling her; one of her officers received a con- 
tusion, and two sailors were slightly wounded. 

It would seem, in the meanwhile, that the 
Prussians, uncertain: of the issue of that struggle 
which might have cut off their retreat across the 
Egernsund, felt it incumbent upon them fo secure 
an open way through the isthmus of the Broager 
Peninsula, by an dpen attack on the outposts of 
the Danish position at Dybbél. 

A glance at the map, and the knowledge that 
the outposts of the Danes are at Dybbél, and 
those of the Prussians at Nybol, will satisfy the 
reader that the ground between Dybbél and 
Nybol, which correspond exactly to the neck or 
isthmus of the Broager Peninsula, is a kind of 
debatable ground,.occupied by the pickets of 
either party, and in the permanent possession 
of neither. By far the greatest part of this 
ground is covered by large woods, bearing, to the 
north of the road, the name of Stenterup Skoy, 
and to the south of the road that of Boffel Kobbel. . 
Yesterday morning, towards eleven o'clock, the 
Prussians marched out of Nybél in a large force, 
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and, after a short skirmishing, they drove in the 
Danish pickets, and established themselves in the 
Stenterup.and Boffel woods. By this movement 
they gained full command over the isthmus of the 
Broager Peninsula, and secured an easy escape 
for their troops at Smél, had these been ‘caught 
in the trap’ laid for them by the Danes, in the 
event of their retreat being cut off at the Egern- 
sund by the destruction of the bridge. 

The possession of the Stenterup and Boffel 
woods were not given up by the Danes without a 
spirited ‘struggle. About twelve o’clock at noon 
the alarm sounded through the streets of Sénder- 
borg. It is one of the peculiatities of the Danish 
army that it boasts not a single drum, with the 
exception of the Royal Foot Guards at  Copen- 
hagen, not a man of whom has as yet reached the 
camp. The alarm was, therefore, given by the 
trumpets, and, in a few minutes, three regiments 
of infantry were pressing to the bridge towards 
the scene of action. On approaching the woods, 
however, they found the enemy disposed to give 
way before them without striking a blow,’ and 
before three o’clock the Danish pickets had reco- 
vered the position from which they had been 
driven in the morning: The morning skirmish 
. cost the Danes five or six dead and thirty wounded ; 
among the slightly wounded an officer. 
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great moment as to its immediate results, but full 
of serious meaning if we either consider the 
designs which brought it about, or the remote 
Consequences it had or might have had.. Had 
the ‘ Rolf-Krake’ optained its intent, and had 
the Danes at the same moment held their position 
on.the isthmus, the Prussians in the Peninsula 
would have been without any, means of egress, 
and would actually have been ‘caught in the 
trap’ into which they had rashly ventured. The 
Danes would, at the same time, have repaired the 
blunder committed by them on their first retreat, 
of abandoning without resistance that little Pen- 
insula which is of 0 much importance for their 
whole position. , 


T have been to-day on board the ‘ Rolf-Krake,’ 
She is a powerful ironclad, with two turrets or 
cupolas, armed each of them with two 64-pounders. 
Her length is 120 feet, and she is at leagt 34 feet 
broad. Her engine is nominally of 250-horse 

‘power, but can bear a far greater pressure of 
steam. She can run nine knots an hour in smooth 
water, but her officers have no high opinion of her 
as a sea-boat. Indeed, they think that the attempt 
to combine sailing powers with the efficiency of a 
Monitor has been crowned with but: indifferent 
success. In heavy weather in the Baltic, or the 
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German Ocean, she would have no great chance. 
On the other hand, she is too deep in the water 
to be of great use in shallow inland seas. She 
could go safely through the Egernsund, but could ° 
not venture any distance into the Nybil Nor. 
She lies now in the Sound, near the opening of 
the Vemmingbund, whence she can wander at her 
pleasure to any part of that small but deep bay. 
She has her steam always up, and is ready for a 
start at twenty minutes’ notice. It is not likely, 
I should think, that she will soon renew her 
experiment at the Egernsund. Her mission for the 
future will rather be to watch the movements of the 
Prussians in that Broager Peninsula from which 
they will probably never be dislodged, and to 
act on their right flank in the event of their 
attack on the Dybbil position. She suffered more 
damage in her late spirited attack than the first 
reports had led us to believe. She is now being 
very rapidly and thoroughly repaired, however, 
and we witnessed the evolutions of her tufrets 
and guns, which were performed with great speed 
and precision, All the officers and most of the 
men are familiar with the English language, and 
we were entertained on board with as: great a 
cordiality as if we had been countrymen. 


Tt was a fortnight last night since the main 
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strength of the Danish army marched ont of 
Schleswig, beginning its toilsome and disastrous 
retreat from the Dannewerk. It will be a fort- 
’ night to-morrow evening since the Danes sought 
the safe shelter of Alsen, and of the redoubted 
position of Dybbol, the great outwork of their sea- 
girt fortress, The Austro-Prussians were then in 
hot pursuit, and they have ever since stood face 
to face with the Danish pickets on every avenue 
concentrating from west, north, and south, upon 
this place. Yet the two hostile forces have been 
ever since almost completely at rest, and the last 
sanguinary affair was the brush between the 
rear of the pursucd party and the van of the 
pursuers, at Bilkskov Kro or Oversé, on the 
evening of Sunday before last. Of course, when 
I say this, I take into no account some occasional 
unavoidable and almost involuntary exchange of 
shots at the outposts, nor even of the skirmish of 
last Thursday, the 18th, of which I have just 
given an account, and which was altogather of the 
Danes’ own seeking. 

Why the Prussians should keep so quietly 
within their lines, why the invasion of the Duchy 
of Schleswig, which began with so much ardour 
and vigour on their part, should come to a stand- 
still before the bastions of Dybbil, is precisely 
the problem with the solution of which ‘men’s 
minds are busy here. 
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That the position at Dybbol is formidable, and 
that the Germans are aware of its strength, is 
matter of certainty, for they turned all their en- 
deavours against it in 1849, when it had ‘hardly 
more than its natural advantages to rely upon, 
and were driven from it again and again. It is 
extremely natural for them to wish to put off 
their attack until they have brought up all the 
heavy material they can muster; but a fortnight 
is a long lapse of time for the accomplishment of 
such a task, with the present means of locomotion - 
they have at their command, those means which 
enabled them so soon to prepare for the storming 
of the Dannewerk. On the other hand, they 
must be aware that the Danes on their own side 
are not idle, but are adding bastion to bastion 
and trench upon trench, so as to make assurance 
doubly sure. All that the engineers here asked 
was just a fortnight’s breathing time, and during 

this interval new works have risen as if by.magic, 

and whenever the assailants are ready they will 
be quite sure to find the defenders fully as ready 
. for them. ; 

As day follows day and no news is the news, 
we begin to think that the expected ‘attack will 
never take place, and we have been all this time 
tossed about between the hopes and fears of an 
armistice till the declarations of diplomatists in 
various countries set our minds at rest on that 
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score. The Germans will not cease from hos- 
tilities, yet they will not dash their heads against 
the ramparts at Dybbil. Possibly they wisk to 
carry on the war on softer ground in a different 
quarter. We have positive intelligence, indeed, 
that two days ago they crossed the frontier line 
which separates the Duchy of Schleswig from Jut- 
land, and our anticipations of hot work there are 
so general, that I have been more. than once on 
the point of taking my berth in one of the steamers 
sailing regularly more than once a day to Frede- 
ricia. 

The invasion of the northern part of the Penin- 
sula—of that purely Danish province which is 
neither, like Holstein, a member of the German 
Confederacy, nor, like Schleswig, a territory ‘in- 
dissolubly united with it,’ as the Germans would 
have it, and which, indeed, was not. even in- 
cidentally mentioned in that ‘Treaty of 1852, 
the terms of which the Austro-Prussians have 
undertaken to enforce,—the invasion of Jutland, 
I said, seemed to the people here too monstrous 
a breach of all laws to be justified even by the 
exigencies of the most internecine war. That the 
two German Powers who have now the whole of 
Schleswig in their hands except this little island, 
and the four square miles of ground adjoining it 
of the mainland, should not think they had ac- 
complished their great object until they held. lite- 
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rally every inch of Schleswig at-their discretion,. 
might be possible, and the war might be expected 
to go on to the utter annihilation of the army 
sheltering at Alsen. But'what passes all belief 
is, that seeing themselves, with all their enor- 
mous superiority of numbers, unequal to the task 
of reducing Alsen and Dybbil, they should, 
without even as much as venturing upon one as- 
sault, seek easier conquests elsewhere, and try to 
strike Denmark in a more vulnerable part, 
shrinking from no ungenerous measure to put 
the screw upon her, and bring her to terms by. 
all means in their power, and with all possible 
speed. 

It is certainly. not in the power of Denmark to 
guard all the frontier of Jutland, and the Austro- 
Prussians will find it as easy to overrun it to the 
very end of the Peninsula as they found it to 
occupy all Schleswig after the fall of the Danne 
werk. But, on the very frontier of that province, 
at Fredericia, there is a position as likely. to 
brave their efforts for a length of time, as Alsen 
and Dybbél have evidently stemmed the tide of 
their too ready victories in Schleswig. The 
fortress of Fredericia, together with the little 
peninsula in which it rises, aided, like this place, 
by inlets of the sea favouring the naval operations 
of the Danes, is, as it were, a third Dannewerk, 
offering no greater temptation to an unenter- 
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prising enemy chary of his blood than the place 
before which the Germans are now skulking Les 
far more discretion than valour. 

The Danes are evidently anticipating great ae 
of arms on the Jutland frontier, and they are . 
straining every nerve to throw the best of their 
forces into Fredericia. You are aware that the 
best part of their cavalry, in their retreat from 
the Dannewerk, never came in here at all, but 
marched on from Flensburg through Aabenraa, 
and Haderslev into Jutland. Since then 4,008 
men at first, and subsequently the whole of the 
third division, were shipped off from Sonderborg 
to Fredericia, and I saw this morning a beautiful 
regiment of dragoons, nearly the whole of the 
cavalry that we had here, embarking for the same 
destination, Alsen and Dybbél are at present 
all but disarmed and powerless for offensive pur- 
poses, and, although the 12,000 men, infantry, 
and artillery, that we still have here are more 
than sufficient to hold the place against all odds, 
still it is not a little to be regretted that, in the 

" event of an attack by the enemy-and of his defeat, 
no means should - be at hand for efficient pursuit. 
Probably the removal of all these troops with 
sich reckless haste to the North reveals an in- 
tention on the part of the Danes to carry on 
operations on the open field in Jutland, The dis- 
parity of numbers, and even the inferiority of 
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weapons, particularly rifle and cannon, would 
seem to preclude the hope on their side’of any 
warfare on a large scale. What they could not 
accomplish behind the Dannewerk bulwarks tnd 
the deep waters of the Schlei they can hardly 
expect to do on the wide plains of Jutland. They 
may harass the Germans with a few weeks’ petite 
guerre, truly ; but even for that kind of work their 
somewhat unwieldly infantry and heavy cavalry 
do not seem well suited. Sooner or later Frede- 
ricia and her peninsula will be as closely invested 
as Alsen and Dybbil now are, and, that being 
the case, it remains matter of uncertainty whether 
the Austro-Prussians will try their strength 
against Fredericia any more than against this 
place, or whether they will not rather mask both 
places, and, by avoiding all conflict themselves, 

-and putting all conflict on the part of the Danes 
out of the question, lord it all over the Peninsula 
from Kiel to Aalborg. 

I do not think there can be any doubt as to the 
power the Germans have of driving the Danes 
utterly from the-field if they choose to put forth 
sufficient. forces for that purpose, although the 
Danes themselves fondly believe that the subject 
admits of dispute. The position at Dybbol and 
the peninsula at Fredericia present but a narrow 
approach to the invader; but that very narrow- 
ness of approach, favourable as it is for defence, 
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ig. ne less unfavourable for offensive purposes, 
he-garrison, shut up in its corner, and caught, 
@it-were, in a trap, can only attempt a sally in 
on direction, and there the enemy awaits it.on a 
strip of ground almost as narrow as the approach 
to.the fortress itself, Posted on the neck of the 
Sundewitt peninsula, for instance, between 
Adsbél or Ballegaard, or even nearer us, between 
Nybil and Sandbjerg, the Austro-Prussians have 
‘a line of only four, or, in the latter. cage, three 
miles to guard agains} the Danes. Supposing, the 
Germans to be no more than 20,000.on this: line, 
they would always be as two to one against any 
force that could attempt a sortie from Alsen and 
Dybbél; and the isthmus of the Fredericia 
peninsula would be even a’ closer field for a sally- 
ing garrison to try its strength on. Were even 
20,000 men insufficient ‘to completely mask, in: 
vest, and shut in the fortresses, the Germans 
mnight easily sit down before each of them with - 
40,000 or 50,000, and they could still command 
50,000 more for the easy subjugation of the un- 
armed population. - The Danes seem inclined to 
put their trust in ships, and think that, while 
leaving in their two strongholds a sufficient 
number of defenders, they could land small 
forces here and there so as to harass the enemy 
on many points and wear him out by in- 
cessant desultory warfare. All this, however, 
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would not lead to a happy termination ‘of ‘the 
struggle in’ their favour; it would not put an 
end to the foreign occupation of all their.main- 
land. The siege of the two fortresses and a s¢ries 
of guerilla exploits would be all that Europe . 
might look.forward to for six or eight months or 
a year tocome. At the end of that period the. ° 
Danes would still be where they were a fortnight 
ago; they would still have to repurchase their 
own peninsula, or such part of it as the Ger- 
mans might feel inclined te restore, by accepting 


'. such conditions as a conqueror has it in his 


power to dictate. Without achieving their vic- 
tory by the reduction of Alsen and Fredericia, 
the Austro-Prussians would reap all the, benefits 
of complete success: They are under no neces- 
sity, and it certainly is not for their interest, to 
‘shed another drop of blood by their own act, and 
“such injury as the Danes might still inflict upon . 
them would have no greater effect upon the vast 
body of their troops than the sting of a gnat on 
the huge bulk of an elephant. Still, the Danes 
reckon, and very reasonably too, on the chapter 
of accidents. The invasion of Jutland, they 
think, has filled the measure of their enemy’s 
iniquities. The indignation of Europe .cannot 
long remain passive in sight of so flagrant a vio- 
lation of all legality. Nothing can be stronger 
than the conviction in the hearts of these poor 
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Danes that help must turn up for them from some 
“quarter or other. It grieves me more than I can 

tell-to be addressed by officers and soldiers, when 

they think they have made it out that Iam an 
. Englishman, with such words as, ‘Why should 

England suffer us to perish? Why do, not the 
* Baglish come to the rescue ?’ 

.The. Danes, however, have something to look 
forward to more promising to their cause than 
the help of foreign nations, and that is, dissension 
among the Germans themselves.. Jealousy: be-. 
tween ‘Austria and Prussia, the attitude of the: 
Bund, the ambition of the minor Princes, the 
revolutionary éendencies of the German’ people, 
everything engenders a belief that their enemy: 
cannot long act unanimously against them, if 
they will only persevere to the end; and with 
such prospects before them there is no doubt that: 

_ the Danes will fight on and endure. Their po- 
sitidn does not appear to them more hopéless 
than it was in 1849, when all was lost and all 
was eventually regained. 


Although we know next to nothing of Inilitary 
matters beyond our foremost lines at Dybbil, we 
hear not a little of what concerns the political 
condition of the Duchy of Schleswig since the 
best part of it has been given up to the trium- 
: 7 R2 
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phant invader. There are many ‘people, it 
seems, to issue orders and to dictate the law from: __ 
Rendsburg to Hadersleben, but it is very ques- 
tionable whether there is any man able to make 
out what is wanted of him, or willing to submit 
to the ruler’s will, even’ when it is very clearly 
conveyed to him. There are three nominalty 
acknowledged -Powers in Schleswig, and. there 
are a variety of secret agencies striving to bring 
them all into collision, to counteract one by the 
other, and to undermine their authority. Here, 
the Prussians countenance a proclamation ‘of 
Frederick of Augustenburg ; there, the Austrians 
forbid it. To-day, the Schleswig-Molstein. flag is 
pulled down; to-morrow, it is the German black, 
red, and gold tricolour that becomes particularly 
‘obnoxious. Marshal Wrangel snubs a deputa- 
tion from a National Verein; and Prince Fre- 
derick Charles, his Royal master’s cousin, hob- 
nébs with them. A Prussian General declares 
that not one of the Danish officials shall be re 
moved from his post. An Austrian commander 
winks at the mob breaking into the unforturtate 
Amtsmann’s house, and spiriting him away in 
the dead .of night on the snowy high.road, with 
helpless wife and family tramping at his. heels. 
The Schleswig-Holsteiners were anxious te be 
united to Germany, but they are not a little 
astounded at having drawn three Germanies on 
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their neck: It was always ‘an arduoug task to 

Serve ‘two masters; but here is a case of three 

‘patrons to be obeyed, the behests of each of them 

_ in flat and flagrant contradiction with the good 
pleasure of the others. _ 

- Holstein, as I told you, was governed by the 
Danes entirely through the instrumentality of 
native officers. Left to itself by the withdrawal _ 
of.the Danish army, that Duchy continued to be 
the compact and well-organized State that: it 
always was, fully equal to the task of self-govern- 
ment. In Schleswig the ‘placemen were not ex- 
clusively Danes, but mostly attached to Danish 
interests, and, -as I expected, the advance of the 
German ‘Jiberators’ could not fail to drive them 
from their places, striking thus at the founda- 
tions of social order, and plunging the country 
inté hopeless anarchy; General Gablenz, applied 
to at Schleswig, at. Flensburg, and other plaées, 
by the citizens who were only anxious ‘to hear 
and to ebey,’ answered that ‘he was a soldier 
and no statesman.’ Since that time statesmen 
hate followed in the wake of soldiers, Commis- 
sioners of the great Powers have taken upon 
themselves the administration of the province, 
but these Commissioners know nothing of the 
mind of’their Royal and Imperial masters, for 
the good: reason that the said masters know 
nothing about their own mind themselves. 
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Hence everything is provisional, arbitrary, and 
contradictory ; what was done yesterday is. sure 
to be undone to-day, and to-day’s measure will 
not fail to be defeated by som new disposition - 
to-morrow. A swarm of adventurers, the so- 
called patriots, either of the Duchies themselves 
or from some of the adjoining States of sympa- 
thizing Germany, are besetting the Commis- 
sioners’ doors, all eager for‘the good things that 
may lie in their gift. For one of these hungry 
hounds into whose mouth a bone may be thrown 
a hundred are sent empty away ; and these.do net ~ 
easily go back to their kennel, but keep whining’ . 
and snarling, appealing to the Bund, to the great ” 
and little Fatherland, to Heaven and earth, 
against the Austro-Prussian dog in the manger, 
who hesitates about devouring Schleswig, and 
will not suffer it to be devoured. by others. 
However natural and even reasonable may 
have been the yearnings ‘of the Schleswig-Hol- 
steiners after union with what they call théir 
country, it is not likely that they wijl at any 
time fall under any German Government 6ne- 
tenth as good, as provident and liberal, as that 
of’ their late Danish masters. The Danes, as I 
have had frequent occasion to show, carried their 
leniency to their disaffected subjects to a fault. 
There was hardly a country in the world where 
freedom of speech and action was carried to a 
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greater extent. Not only privy conspiracy and 
rebellion but even arrant treason were winked at. 
Flensburg patriots, as I saw with my own eyes, 
| went over to @fiel to swear allegiance to the 
Prince of fk ome both in their own name 
and in that of their townspeople, and they came 
back to their homés unmolested and unchallenged. 
The Danish soldiers billeted upon the country- 
people were as inoffensive, as respectful, as indif- 
ferent to the sour looks of their hosts, as tolerant 
of ilj-disguised insult and ill-treatment as 80 
- many, angels. After all the convulsions of 
1848-9 there was hardly an instance of a poli- 
tical prosecution in Denmark. Some of the self- 
. banfshed patriots shunned their country, as ‘they 
chad left it for their country’s good; but Den- 
_ mark'-had no Spielberg nor Nisida. Amnesty 
was extended to férly all who would accept it. 
It is not so with the men, justly or unjustly, 
accused of Danish sympathies who are now 
tarrying in the Duchies. The so-called patriotic 
leaders hunt them down without mercy, they set 
up a mad-dog cry after them, and the Austro- 
Prussian rulers, who ought to see justice done to 
all parties, are too ready to back these curs in 
their full cry. . A newspaper is forcibly eup- 
pressed in Hadersleben because ‘it was published 
inthe Danish language;’ and the ‘ Flensburger 
Zeitung’ is bidden to publish Copenhagen news 
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as ‘foreign intelligence,’ under the heading 
‘Ausland. The number of citizens, office- 
holders, schoolmasters, and clergymen who are 
compelled to. seek shelter from popular fury, 
either here, or in Jutland, or even in the enemy’s 
country, at Hamburg or Lubeck, becomes daily 
more alarming. The Schleswig-Holsteiners were 
tired of their Danish King Log, but have little 
reason as, yet to be satisfied with their Austro- 
Prussian King Stork. They are disappointed, 
wrathful, and fretful, and they vent upon those 
who can make no resistance a displeasure which 
they dare not exhibit before the new taskmasters 
they were in so great a hurry to have among 
them. The national German party are anxfous, 
above all things, that the Duchies should be 
thoroughly and radically revolutionized. “K 
suits their purpose to exaggerate the ill-feeling of 
the people against the Danes, to rouse them to 
all sorts of riot and mischief. Nor are the Com- 
missioners of the two great Powers, especially 
the Prussians, at all earnest in their endédvours 
to allay popular fury.. There is no man in 
Schleswig-Holstein, no man in Prussia, Austria, 
or the minor German States, who clearly knows 
what he is driving at, or what would answer his 
purpose best. A vague instinct prompts almost 
all parties to give mischief full swing, that time 
may show what is to come out of it all,—what 
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chances each may have to fish in the waters all 
have contributed to trouble. 

Talk of personal union, of new Constitutions 
aiming at an equitable acknowledgment of the 
claims of rival nationalities!’ Why, if Schleswig- 
Holstein ever come back to Denmark, its present 
occupiers will take care that it shall be so fully 
disorganized and subverted that Denmark herself. 
will find it hardly worth having. 


CHAPTER X. 
DYBBOL VILLAGE. 


The 22nd of February.—Attack on Dybbél Village.—Danish 
Sick and Wounded.—A Burial at Sénderborg—The 
Flensburg Lion—Dybbél Village—Peculiarities of 
Danish Warfare.—An Election. 

February 22-28. 

THERE was an alarm here this morning, the 22nd, 

at half-past nine o'clock. Nothing more welcome 

to break through the dulness of our garrison’ life. 

There was no ‘roll of the alarm drum,’ for, ‘as 

I told you, sheepskins are banished from the 

Danish army; but a few notes from bugles and 

trumpets told us that the enemy was up and 

doing, and that it was high time for the Danes to 
bestir themselves in their turn. Column after 
colimn marched beneath our windows, almost 
inaudible, on account of the thick layer of fresh- 
fallen and fast-falling snow on which they trod. 

Presently there was running of orderlies to and 

fro, the muffled rolling of cannon and waggons, 

the stir of thousands of — angi noiseless and 

ominous. * 

We walked down the town to the bridges, 
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crossed over to the ¢éte de pont, and toiled up the 
slippery ascent leading to the top of Dybbol Hill. 
Some score of wounded men and officers passed 
us, on their way to the town hospital or ‘lazaret,’ 
conveyed on stretchers, or in rough country carts, 
which jolted them dreadfully. I do not know 
what impression their wan countenances, their 
haggard eyes, in some instances .swimming in 
death, their hands pressed on their bleeding chests, 
and their dumb look of agony wrought on the 
fine fellows who tramped or pranced along with 
us, outward-bound; but to us non-combatants 
the sight was heartrending. The troops moved 
on with their wonted steady look, nevertheless, 
the notes of their martial air swelling up to their 
highest pitch, and the ranks were only mo- 
mentarily broken as some of the soldiers halted 
and addressed now this now that of the sufferers 
in the carts, in whom they recognized friends. or 
_ acquaintances, or dear ones, perhaps, bélonging 
to them by nearer ties, but soon, fell again into 
‘their ranks after a’ pressure of hands and the’ 
. exchange of a few cheering words. We were 
hardly out into the open country beyond the 
palisades, however, before the glorious roar of 
the cannon drove all melancholy thoughts from 
our minds. 
The Prussians, we soén learnt, had come in 
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had made a vigorous onset on the Danish out- 
posts, and, driving them before them with much 
slaughter, had occupied the village of Dybbil, 
From Sénderborg, as the reader myst by this 
time be aware,-about three quarters of an English 
mile, the road leads to the Dybbél Windmills 
another quarter of a mile higher and farther is 
the top of Dybbél Hill, and across the whole crest _ 
of the hill, from the Vemmingbund to the 
Alssund, there lies the position of Dybbil, ten 
bastions in a row, presenting about 100 cannon 
on a line about a mile-and-a-quarter in length. 
As you begin to go downhill westwards you 
come, a little more than half-a-mile farther, to 
the village of Dybbil, the main body of which, 
however, does not lie on the road, but a little to 
the right—a straggling village, with church, 
parsonage, and school-house; like most othet 
. places of the same kind in this country, a cluster 
of largé farmhouses with barns, courts, and all 
manner of rustic buildings, intersected -by a 
variéty of by-roads and lanes, a perfect-maze of 
broken ground not to be easily threaded by a 
chance wayfarer. Between the village of Dybbol 
and that of Nybél there lies a distance of about 
one English mile and a half, most of it encum- 
bered by woods on either side, bearing the name 
of Stenterup Skov on’ the right, and of Boffel 
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lies algo the isthmus‘of the Broager Peninsula, 
now in the hands of the Austro-Prussians. 

Up to this morning the Danes occupied the 
village of Dybbél without fortifying it, and they 
threw out their advanced posts through the woods 
on the right and left, quite in sight of the 
Prussian pickets on the main road near Nybil 
and on the isthmus of the small peninsula-on the 
shore of the Vemmingbund. The inhabitants of 
Dybbil, as a matter of course, have all long since 
deserted their houses, a great many of which have 
already been demolished, and either designedly or 
accidentally burnt to the ground—a fate which 
has equally befallen the greater number of the 
scattered country houses for miles round. Even 
as I came home at seven o’clock last evening, after 
along ride, my eyes were saddened by a red glare 
which told us too plainly of some dreadful con- 
flagration precisely in the direction of this same 
village of Dybbil. 

Well, the village of Dybbé] had been occupied 
by the Prussians, and the Danish outposts: had 
been driven in just as we reached the summi¢ of 
Dybbél Hill, at half-past nine. But by this time the 
bastions nearer to the village, Nos. 6 and 8, placed 
at ‘hardly half-a-mile’s distance from the first 
houses, opened such a well-sustained fire upon the 
Prussians that thes¢, after feebly answering with 
thejr field-artillery, began to fall back to the 
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woods, and were soon hidden from view. . The 
whole of the Danish army had in the meantime 
turned out; regiment after regiment, closely 
massed together, moved forward,, but upon 
reaching the woods they found that the enemy 
had abandoned them and, under their cover, slunk ° 
away to their own lines at Nybél. Both armies 
have thus regained their former positions. 

The action was unimportant in its results—a 
mere reconnaissance in force on the part of the 
Prussians, The Danes had only two regiments 
engaged at the beginning of the fray, but one of | 
them, the 22nd, lost no less than 100 officers ‘and * 
men dead and wounded. The losses of the other 
regiment, the 18th, wetg b&rdly less severe, and, 
I am told, not a few of the men at the outposts 
(300, it is supposed) fell into the enemy’s hands. 
On the other hand, the Prussians left many dead 
and dying on the field—heaps of them. The 
Danes fought with great bravery; a young 
officer of the 22nd, at the head of his company, . 
charged the enemy with the bayonet with a head- 
long valour which is even now the theme of every 
man’s eulogy here. The little Danish army went 
into and retired from the field in high spirits, and 
looks forward to a new trial to-morrow with an 
ardour which I have not yet seen before among 
these poor, overwrought, and’ overmatched men, 
either at Schleswig or in this place. , 
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The game we are looking on at here is not a 
very excitiny or edifying one, but neither is it 
altogether destitute of a certain amount of grim 
and painful interest. It is not real, regular war, © 
but it cannot be said to be anything like a bond 
fide armistice. We are placed between the 
Prussians who are afraid, and the Danes who are 
unable, to fight—the latter, reduced to numbers 
too insignificant to venture far from their own 
line of fortifications; the former, too prone to 
listen to that discretion which is said to be the, 
best part of valour to make a brave dash at a 
position which, however strong, is open to the 
onset of a storming party, and makes no. preten- 
sions to be impregnable. But, althongh we have 
nothing like a general deliberate action to record, 
or, perhaps, even to expect, although time, and 
the better counsels. it never fails to” bring, lack 
of proper mettle on the one side, and iron neces- 
sity on the other, must sooner or later lead to a 
suspension of hostilities, and bring the quarrel 
upon that field of diplomatic intrigue and chicane 
from which both parties still shrink with Teutonic 
and Scandinavian obstinacy, still there is enough 
of the horrors of war about us to keep our humane 
susceptibilities on a perpetual stretch; there are 
outpost. skirmishes, firing upon each other's 
pickets and filching, as it were, each. other’s 
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of what modérn warfare ought to be, where not a 
drop of blood should be sacrificed,- not” aty ouncd 
of gunpowder should be burnt, without “a: well- 
laid plan, a plausible purpose, and a tangible - 
result, I hope I do not overstate the number: of 
dead and wounded on the Danish side, since the 
retreating army was concentrated upon its safe 
’ shelter of Alsen and Dybbdl, nineteen days ago, 
if I set them down at about 300 or 400. Only 
a few of these lie in the various hospitals which 
shave been hastily got ready for them at Sénder- 
borg, Augustenborg, and other places, where I 
frequently visit them. By far the greatest part 
of those’ who can bear removal are sent to quieter 
quarters in Fiinen, in Zealand, or as far as Copeti- 
hagen itself. It would be impossible to deny the 
Danish sanitary department of the army the 
praise of great skill and care in the treatment of 
the sick and wounded. Almost allgthe poor 
sufferers I have seen give proofs of that calm and 
silent endurance which is charactertstic’ of alk 
Northern races. The wounded, especially, are 
invariably cheerful and sanguine. They sit up 
in their beds as strangers go past, enter willingly 
into particulars of the hurt that prostrated them, 
solicit, if unable to-hold a pen, the aid of charit- 
able persons to write to their friends at home, 
and for the rest they are proud, and, I may say, 
glad, of having given their blood for their country,’ 
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and only long to be free to join thé ranks to run 

ney risks‘. of life and limb for what is. to them, 

without contradiction, the holiest of causes. They 
‘are on their own soil; they:stand or fall for their 

- hearths. and homes, The blessings of Heaven 
upon them; their blood on the head of those, 
whoever they may be, who provoked an unjust 
or even an unnecessary struggle! 


These thoughts occurred to my mind yesterday, 
the 25th, as for the first time since we came here 
I found leisure to attend the ceremony, which is 
- here performed regularly twice a week, Monday 
and Thursday, of consigniny the dead to the turf 
of Sénderborg churchyard. The church of Sén- 
derborg, a large but unadorned and somewhat 
barn-like edifice, only conspicuous for & tall slant- 
ing roof agd tiny wooden spire, after the common 
fashion, of Iocal ecclesiastical architecture, rises on 
a culminating spot on the hill, only overtopped 
by the various summits where windmills are 
erected, and by a bastion or battery called the 
Church battery, and destined to guard the nar- 
rowest passage df the Sound, in the event of the 
Dybbél position falling into the enemy’s hands. 
The view from the platform in front of the church 
is most extensive, charming even at this bleak 
and gloomy time of the year. It commands a 
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long reach of the Sound towards the north; to 
the south-west and south the broader sheet of 
water called the Vemmingbund, with the open 
sea as fat as the round headland terminating the 
. Broager peninsula, and the strip of fand enclosing , 
the Hérup Hav. In front, looking westward, it 
is only bounded by the waving eminences-of the 
Dybbil position, crested most of them with their 
batteries, and sweeping at will a vast extent of 
the open country beneath. The landscape was in 
the main yesterday white with snow, but here‘ 
and there the eye rested on dense woods, the dark 
bare timber pf which broke warm and genial 
through the monotony of that desolate winter 
scene, The churchyard at Sénderborg must be 
in the ‘summer a lovely spot, a large tract of 
table-land, planted with thriving beech trees, tall 
and tapering ; rather, indeed, a park-like cemetery 
of modern times than the narrow ‘God’s acre’ 
which ancient niggardliness squeezed up hetween 
church and parsonage, and set apart fer the city of 
the dead. There was about a battalion of soldiers 
gathered on the spot, a military band, but very 
lately sent hither from Copenhagen to cheer the 
dulness of our beleaguered existence, the officiat- 
ing chaplain, a few officers, and still fewer idle 
spectators. The soldiers seem fain to pay the 
honours to their dead en famille. It was by them 
that the grave was dug. Their carpenters made 
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the coffins, I saw them at work: near the very 
camp-kitchehs where their comrades were cooking 
their victuals, Their own hands conveyed their 
beloved dead to their last abode, lowefed them 
_into it, threw the mould upon it. The bodies to 
be interred were two-and-twenty. : The coffins 
were taken one by one from the deadhouse where 
they had lain for the last three days. Rough, 
uncouth boxes they were, smeared with coarse 
red paint; but still they were coffins, and T could 
not help admiring the piety and charity” which in. 
the midst of the toils and cares of a disastrous 
warfare, in the midst of incessant and exhausting 
labours at the trenches, in the barracks, on the 
field, found leisure to provide the noble slain 
with six boards and a score of nails, in obedience 
to the Northern notions of funeral,decency, and 
* with a loathing (which I can respect, even if I 
do not undgrstand it) to give dust to dust, with 
nothing but a shroud between what was flesh and 
the earth with which it must so soon commingle! 
Well! the coffins issued forth from the dead- 
house one by one, each borne by six stout men, 
whose strength seemed barely equal to the exer- 
tion the dead weight demanded of them; one by 
- one they wound round the avenue leading to the 
cemetery, till the whole sad convoy had passed 
under the gate leading to the mournful field 
where their burdens were to be laid. =AS we 
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walked in the rear of the slowly-moving pro- 
cession, with the harsh notes of the bugles grating 
on our ears, we went past more than one’ monu- 
ment erected in commemoration of the Danes who 
perished in the field during the wd of 1849-50 ; 
men who fought and suffered in this same Schies- 
wig-Holstein quarrel, which they flattered them- 
selves their blood had for ever settled, and which 
now opens afresh, athirst for.new blood, and 
with no good prospect of a more satisfactory or 
more permanent arrangement. 

A monument of that description, by the way, 
was raised soon after 1849, at Flensburg, and it 
bears, as a trophy in honour of the many dead 
that lie under it, a colossal bronze Lion of Den- 

_Mark. The report goes round the Holstein 
papers that the Prussians have pulled down, or 
intend pulling down, the harmless memorial; but 


the Danes here have too good an opinion even of 


their enemies, to deem them capable of, such an 
act of wanton Vandalism. 


While we -were discussing such matters, in an 


under-tone, awed by the simple solemnity, the 
funeral convoy had reached the goal of its short 
journey, the coffins were laid with reverent care, 
one by one, in the spacious grave, not piled up 
one upon another, as it is done with the poor at 


Bethnal-green or Hackney, but all side by side 


in several rows, like the cells in a beehive, till 


* 
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everyone lay in its appointed place, according to 
their numbers, the coffin of a Prussian among 
those of his death-reconciled foes, and the last of 
the coffin- -bearers, helped by the hands of his com- 
rades, emerged from the deep trench which was 
soon to be levelled over the bodies. The chaplain, 
a pale, slim young man, with the sallow face of a 
deep student, stood now upon the brink of the 
grave, and his prayers and exhortations sounded 
very solemn and imposing, and his blessings on 
the brave ones who die for the sake of their 
Fidreland and his well-timed allusions to the One 
who died for the common Fatherland of all man- 
kind, were listened to in deep silence and with 
visible emotion by the assembled soldiers, a single- 
minded set of men, the best part of whose valour® 
is a sense of duty and loyalty, fostered and sus- 
tained by religidn. Presently the last burial 
prayers were said, the first shovelful of earth 
rattled on the coffins, three volleys of musketry 
rent the air, the band struck up a livelier tune, 
and the living turned from the dead, striving to 
withdraw their thoughts from the affecting scene 
they were leaving behind by applying themselves 
to the duties that lay before them. 


I received this moment positive information 
that the bronze Lion at Flensburg has been 
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removed. The outrage of which the Danes here 
stubbornly, and to the last, refused to believe 
their enemies capable, has been actually committed, 
and with the utmost-aggravation of the offence 
by the manner of its perpetration. Some of the 
good citizens of Flensburg, aware of’ the evil 
intention of the Germans, sent a deputatioa to the 
civil commissioner Zedlitz, hinting that, if the 
monument was an eyesore in the eyeseof the 
Prussians, it would immediately be removed by 
themselves and placed somewhere out of sight. 
Their prayer, however, was not listened to; the 
unfortunate lion was hurled from its pedestal, it 
was dragged in the mud, broken up, and mutilated. 
Its head and tail were paraded triumphantly, as 
we are here assured, about the streets of Altona 
and Hamburg. Surely all Europe may wish the, 
Germans joy of their glorious trophies ! 


Those who would .wish to see even a common- 
place example of what may be called the ‘horrors 
of war’ should ride, as I did yesterday for the 
twentieth time, through the solitude which was 
till a month ago the village of Dybbél. Dybbil, 
to judge it from the appearance it bore evén in 
deep winter, must have been a kind of Danish 
‘Sweet Auburn.’ Two or three'scores of thriving 
and substantial farmhouses, scattered on littie 
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more than an English square mile of the richest 
land, on the broad undulating skirts of*a bill 
shout 120 feet high, with glimpses of glittering 
sheets of water both on the Sound and on the 
Nybél Norside, constitute a landscape of rural 
beauty not the less to be valued and cherished, 

because it is the common boast of most of the 
localities of the eastern coast of this happy Cim- 
brian peninsula. The style of building, even of 
the, meanest peasant dwellings is a perfect. marvel 
to the beholder. The people’s love for a thatch, 
as the best shelter in their opinion, both for 
winter and summer, their preference for high- 
slanting roofs, quaint gables, vanes and chimney 
stacks, do not detract from the solidity of the 
masonry, from the neatness and elegance of the 
design of even the most unpretending abode, 
There is no.such thing gs a hut or hovel in’ the 
whole land, not an ill-fitting or shattered door, 
not one broken pane of glass in the small, low 
casements. ‘Tidiness’ and comfort, most fastidious 
cleanliness in barn, stable, and dairy, flower-pots 
behind the window, and bird-cages hanging from 
the ceiling, all that can go towards making a 
mere house a home, was contrived here. The 
subduing influence of a severe climate seems to 
have’a softening effect on man and beast. There, 
is hardly a horse here but seems to be born 
thoroughly broken; you can scarcely fall in with 
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a snarling dog, hardty with one that will bark 
even in fun. There *is a friendliness, a good- 
nature, a thorough sterling honesty, which bind 
all living creatures, and render them fair and con- 
siderate towards each other, happy and well- 
pleased with each other. It is not a little to be 
said in favour of Denmark, that war can be waged 
here without marauders, camp followers, or other 
bad characters; without the price of a single 
article being enhanced by the sudden and exten- 
sive demand. The closer I come into contact 
with it, the’ more intimate I become with it, the 
stronger grows my sympathy with this plain and 
unpretending, but real and well-grounded Danish . 
civilization. You meet hardly a man here but 
seems to be contented, and deserving to be so, 
and desirous, as far as in him lies, to contribute 
to yours and everybody’s contentment. What- 
ever may be said about the force of climate, how- 
ever much I may myself feel inclined to ascribe 
to it, it is evident that much of this-universal 
well-being must be owing to the discipline of 
wide-spread . education, and good, provident, 
liberal government. No matter what Hamlet 
may say of the Danes of his own time, it is a 
fact that I never have, in seven weeks, seen 9 
single. tipsy soldier in the Danish army. The 
public-houses, or’ kros, in Alsen or Sundewitt, or, | 
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in-the map—a proof of the small extent to which 
they are allowed to flourish. Such of them as 1 
have visited are a mere shelter for travellers, net 
a lounging place for loafers. The Danish beer is 
thin and wholesome, and their schnaps hardly fill 
the tiniest thimble-like glasses. The Danish boor 
is fond of home, and finds in the bosom of his 
reading family sufficient resources against the 
weariness of long winter evenings. The Lutheran 
religion, free from wrangling dissent, sits easy on 
this earnest, single-minded people; each. village 
forms but.one congregation, one tommunity. 
The church is the bond of union; the clergyman 
is the common father, teacher, and friend. A 

- Prestegaard, or Priest’s Court, is but a model 
farm; the clergyman is but one small degree 
removed above the common hinds that constitute 

\his flock, No doubt such institutions are the 
offspring of paternal despotism in olden times; 
but. such results are not the less blissful for the 
present, no less compatible with the exigencies of 
modern freedom and the tendencies of perpetual 
progress, And no trifling proof of the real hap- 
piness of these Danes lies in their very uncon- 
sciousness of its inestimable value, in their: readi- 
ness to take it for granted that they are no better 
off than other people, their willingness to believe 
that their quiet enjoyment of existence is the 
common lot of all mortals. 
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But I perceive-that while thus tempted to give 
you an idyl about a living Danish village I was 
losing sight of my object, which was to write an 
elegy on,a dead one. Dybbil was all I have 
been describing up to the 8th of February; but 
Dybbél is no more, The inhabitants have mi- 
grated en masse, I know not whither. The door 
of every cottage is wide open; the straw lies, 
a blackened litter, upon every threshold. Many 
of the houses are still standing, the thatch has in 
. Most instances escaped the fire that has wilfully 
* or accidentally been set to it here and there. But 
the silence and desolation are the more eloquent 
from that very absence of dilapidation which 
tells of violent ruin or natural decay. The 
Danish soldiers have neither wantonly destroyed 
_ nor frofaned the humble dwellings; the Prus- 
sians, who were only for a few hours in possession 
of the place, have had no leisure for much mis- 
chief; but chill and squalor seem immediately to 
set in in the home from which man, its soul, has 
departed. A few minutes’ leisurely ride through 
the lanes and alleys of the dead village took me 
to the church, now, like most ecclesiastical edifices. 
in Alsen and Sundewitt, turned into barracks, 
and J stepped into the churchyard, where soldiers 
were busy digging rifle-pits and rearing small 
trenches out of the very mounds under which 
the ‘forefathers of the hamlet slept.’ Dybbél 
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church is a large, strong edifice, with @ massive 
square tower, and its churchyard has a com- 
manding aspect; it answers the purposes of an 
‘excellent outwork to the Dybbél Hill. bastions. 
It is sure to be a hotly-contested spot, and the 
brave men that were turning the sod were, per- 
haps,’ only preparing the graves on which they 
might fall never to rise. I had no sooner set my 
foot on the desecrated ‘ God’s-acre’ than an ‘angry 
voice warned me that the Prussians were lurking 
about hardly 300 paces from the spot, and that . 
no man could stand erect on the sward without * 
being made a target to their cursed rifle balls, 
The scene outside the village is even sadder than 
in the thick of its habitations. Not a tree is left 
standing; not a hedge, not a garden, not a . field, 
has escaped the trampling hoofs, the deep cutting 
wheels, the wear and tear of ruthless, remorseless 
‘war. A short month of military occupation, 
even by friendly troops, has turned Dybbol into 
a wilderness; it will take many years’ unbroken 
prosperity to restore it to its former bloom. So 
much for those who make a cockpit their resi- 
dence, who choose their home on a battle-field ! 


The longer I live among these Danes the more 
strongly I feel inclined to award them the palm 
‘as the people. of all people on earth, among whom 
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the simplicity of patriarchal morals ‘is to be 
found associated with the most thorough refine- 
ment of civilized manners. We dined yesterday 
with a large party of officers, a score of them, at 
a great farm about half-a-mile gut of town, bear- 
ing the name of Sénderborg Ladegaard, where 
most of them are quartered. The farmer is the 
father of twelve daughters and one son. Most of. 
the girls (I may well say young ladies, of an age 
varying between nineteen and four) waited upon 

the company at table. At the head of the long 
" and large board, sat the farmer himself, his second 
wife, looking like a sister to her eldest step- 
daughters, and the said daughters’ governess. 
The whole bevy of the maidens and women wore 
strict yet elegant mourning, in honour of the 
deceased King, and with utter disregard of the 
order of the present King, declaring the mourn- 
ing period to be at an end. The neatness and 
taste of those sable garments, the dressing of the 
hair, all the gestures and movements of the fair 
Hebes, bore the marks of good taste and good 
breeding. The style was faultless. Some of the 
girls were tall, slender beauties; most of them 
had dark hair and light-grey eyes; they moved 
about with an elegance of deportment which kept 
the eyes of their military guests admiringly yet 
respectfully riveted on them. The young beauties 
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quiet homage and deference which have at all 
times been characteristic of Northern chivalry. 
The only liberty the youngsters take consists in 
whispering to each other the words ‘Raven's 
wing’ and ‘Golden crown,’ under which appelations 
they designate the first and second daughter, 
alluding to the colour of their hair. With the 
. small fry of the family, the little Camma and the 
still younger Hannah, every man is free to romp 
to his heart’s content. Those girls, their mother 
and governess, are used to the solitude of their 
farm life; they are not very ready with their 
tongue, and a deep scarlet mantles their cheeks 
whenever any of the company engages them in 
conversation. Yet they go through their domestic 
and hospitable task with unerring tact and inborn 
grace. Were. time allowed to break the ice, and 
to still the- Sutter of their maidenly emotions, 
they would prove themselves equal to sensible 
talk on many topics. The books on their draw- 
ing-room tables, the fine prints on the walls, the 
piano in, the corner, and the exotics trained with 
care inthe window-sill tell you that. Your 
French or English, in which they will not venture 
to answer you, is by no means unfamiligr to 
them, Their governess comes out of a first-rate 
Copenhagen Normal School, and is an accom- 
plished: linguist. 
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‘How long shall we be kept here idling?’ 
This is a question only to be answered by another 
question: ‘What is going on across the lines?’ 
It does not seem that anyone here knows any- 
thing about the enemy’s movements; it does not 
seem that anyone cares about knowing. May be, 
by this time, the Prussians are draughting out 
volunteers and forlorn hopes, to venture on their 
great general assault: may be, they are only 
toiling about their heavy artillery, to make ready 
for their terrific bombardment. We are thoroughly 
in the dark here, and having already wasted 
three weeks, in’ the expectation of events which 
never.came to pass, we are afraid to go lest the 
great.drama should happen to. be. performed’ 
the moment our backs are turned, and just aswe 
have quitted our stalls among the spectators.” . 

The Danes, I am told, are the only people in 
the world who carry on a war without the aid of 
spies; partly because they will not admit that 
for the truly brave there can be such a thing as 
@ surprise, and they profess themselves ready for 
their foe whenever he may choose to appear, by 
day or night; partly also because a man willing 
to serve as a spy is as hard to find in Denmark 
as that famous long-necked camel in Sparta. 
There are trades and callings to which a Dane 
cannot be made to stoop: dirty work which he 
leaves undone, unless he gets a stranger to do it 
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for him. You find no Danish waiters at a Copen- 
hagen hotel. A native of the country has no 
objection to domestic service, but he cannot bring 
himself to be everybody’s servant. The part of 
the clown or harlequin never.was performed by a 
Northman én a Northern stage. A Dane has no 
horror of the theatre,—nay, he is a passionate 
lover and cultivator of the dramatic and even 
choregraphic art, but he cannot, for the life of him, 
grin from ear to ear; his ideas of personal 
dignity revolt against any exhibition of. mere 
buffoonery. Even in the Middle Ages, when ‘a 
jester was an indispensable article of furniture in 
a Royal household, the Court of Denmark in- 
variably imported its Hans Wurst from Germany. 
Now a spy’s business has nothing in common 
with a Boots’ outstretched palm soliciting vails, 
or with the wild grimaces of a pantomimic actor. 
Men of the highest character, patriots most 
heroically devoted to the best of causes, have 
deemed their employment in the ‘secret service’ 
of a camp as meritorious and honourable as any 
display of gallantry in the field. But there is 
something in the mere name of a ‘spy’ from 
which a Dane shrinks with unreasoning ingtinct. 
The spy’s path is a crooked one, and his step is 
stealthy. The action in itself is mean, and can- 
not be raised in the estimation of its perpetrator 
by the consciousness of loftiness of motive. All 
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my efforts to smuggle a letter through the out- 
pogts, so as to gain three or four days upon the 
circuitous route followed by the mails through 
Zealand and Sweden, have been unavailing, 
owing to the same invincible squeamishness even 
on the part of the poorest persons here to lend 
themselves to what they stigmatize as an ‘ under-’ 
hand intrigue. The feelings of the Danes in 
these matters are akin to those of that honest 
mountaineer who, being sent from one of the 
Forest Cantons to explore the nakedness of their 
enemy’s land, boldly knocked. at the gates of the 
hostile city, and announced himself as ‘ Der 
Spion von Uri!’ 

Two mails came in yesterday from Copenhagen, 
conveyed by @ single steamer, and bearing up- - 
wards of 12,000 letters, 2,000 parcels, and 2,000 
money-orders for the army. It is reckoned that 
during these last eighteen days, since the army 
came over to Alsen, every man has, on an average, 
received six letters; that every man has got at 
least one money-order, or registered letter with 
money, and a parcel containing linen, shoes, 
flannel, eatables, drinkables, &c.—anything that 
the love of friends ‘at. home can deem conducive 
to their comfort or pleasure: interesting facts all 
these, proving that everyone of these peasant 
soldiers, no less than everyone of their peasant 
kindred, can read and write, and bearing evidence, 
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also-to the anxious love and earnest care with 
which the active good wishes of parents, brothers, 
wives, sisters, or sweethearts, follow the defenders 
of the country. There are hardly any illiterate 
persons among old or young in all Denmark; and 
the soldiers have Been, for the most part, either 
too lately recruited, or too recently recalled to 
the standard, to be weaned from the domestic 
affections which have so strong a. hold upon 
Northern hearts. It is beautiful; it is most 
laudable! Pity-it overtasks the strength of the 
clerks of the town and camp post-offices, both of 
which fell into the most grievous disorder from 
the beginning, and seem hardly in a fair way of 
recovering from it. The latest arrivals from 
England here bear the date of the 17th inst— 
eleven days old! It is almost as far as America! 


Yesterday was election-day for Denmark, and 
also for all of Schleswig that still remains to 
Denmark—i. ¢, for the Island of Alsen. We 
have two electoral districts, or ‘circles,’ here— 
one consisting of the two boroughs of Nordborg 
and Sénderborg, having its Rustings and polling- 
place at the Ragqd-Huus, or Town-council Hall, 
in the latter place; the other assembling all the 
country voters at Augustenborg. Placed as they 
are in all the throes of a war which is to decide 
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their fate, busy with the accommodation of an 
army outnumbering their population, turned out 
of house and home from anxiety for their own 
safety, the Alseners took, it must be avowed, no 
very strong interest in the choice of their repre- 
sentatives at the Copenhager Rigsraad. About 
sixty or seventy electors met, at 11 s.m., at the 
Sénderborg Town Hall. The burgomaster of the 
city was presented by one of the-citizens as a ‘fit 
and proper’ gentleman to support the interests of 
the borough. An avocat Somebody was ushered 
in on the other side as a no less ‘ highly-qualified’ 
candidate. The two competitors belonged to the 
same political party, and were ready to vote for 
each other, Both of them addressed the meeting 
— the office-holder in a few manly words, the man 
of law at intolerable length. A show of hands 
‘was then called, when, with the exception of four, 
all persons present—probably to avenge them- 
selves for the bore inflicted by the long-winded 
orator—stood up in favour of the burgomaster. 
The advocate declared himself satisfied, and the 
victorious candidate was declared to be duly 
elected. At Augustenborg, only one gentléman 


solicited the people’s suffrages, and got them with- 
out opposition, 


CHAPTER XI, 
WEARY DAYS. 


Tnaction.— A New Commander-in-Chief.— Backwardness of . 
the Prussians.—Il-humour amongst the Danes.— Suspi- 
cions.—An English Officer on the Dybbél Position. —The 
Weather.— Electric Light.— War with Snowballs, — 
Foreign Correspondents—Strangers in the Camp.— 
Japanese. — Danes and Swedes. — Prospects of Pan- 

‘Scandinavism.— Depression amongst the Danish Troops. 

—Distribution of Orders.—Departure from Sénderborg, 
February 29 to March 11. 

To a man sent forth to be’a narrator of events, 
there surely can be no task more irksome. than 
to have to sit idly awaiting events. It is hard 
fot a newsman ‘to come before his readers with a 
chilling ‘ No news.’ He feels it peculiarly morti- 
fying and aggravating, as if it were his business 
to make news, and as if his empty budget could 
be laid to the charge of remissness on his own 
part arid dereliction of duty. 

On what spot on this side of the Atlantic are 
the eyes of Europe more anxiously riveted than 
on this little capital of the Isle of Alsen? Be- 
hold! the Austro-Prussian army operating against 
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Sinderborg, and its outward position at Dybbol, 
numbers, as we have here every reason to believe, 
no less than 42,000 combatants, The contending 
parties haye been in presence for more than a 
score of days, and nothing has occurred to diver- 
sify day from day, except a few insignificant and 
almost undesigned outpost affairs, which count as 
little in the history of a war as the mere relieving 
of sentries and calling out the muster-roll. 
Notwithstanding the frequent, assertions of the 
German papers to the contrary, we are by no 
means sure that the Austro-Prussians will ever 
screw up their courage to the sticking-point, and 
attempt @ storming or a bombardment of: the 
Dybbél position. Their object hitherto has ob- 
viously been to wear out the Danes by incessant 
alarms and petty skifmishing, making the best of ° 
their superiority of numbers, which enables them 
to come up with ever-fresh troops against the 
scanty and over-worked detachments of their 
Weaker antagonists. In all the not unfrequent 
encounters to which I had occasion to allude, the 
Danes have invariably exhibited the strong, ster- 
ling stuff they are made of, and have done all 
that could be expected of mere men. They have 
always either stoutly held’ or promptly regained 
their ground, and cannot, therefore, be said to 
have been worsted on any occasion. Still, they 
have suffered severe losses—possibly more severe 
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than those of their foe in actual numbers, cer- 
tainly incomparably more fatal and irreparable to 
an army whose numbers are already so unequal 
to the task that has been set to it. ‘Two hundred 
dead and wounded, 300 prisoners, are a for- 
midable item to be stibtracted from the army 
whom we may have here about us. 

The Danes are brave men, and, as such, apt 
to be rather deficient in vigilance, foresight, and 
cunning. ‘They have to deal with a subtle enemy, 
especially with the Austrian—proverbial for the 
craft with which impetuosity of attack is always: 
enhanced by suddenness of surprise. The Danes 
found out now, rather late, that theif outposts 
had been pushed too far forward, that they had 
been too heedlessly laid, now on the skirts of a 
* wood, now at the meeting of two roads, now in 
other. spots favouring the stealthy onset of the 
foe. More provident measures have been adopted 
of late. The outposts Rave been partly drawn in; 
the ground has been carefully studied, so aa te 
take advantage of the localities most suitable for 
a good look-out; the fields have been bared of all 
their hedges; barricades, abattis, palisades, and 
trenches, all that can stem violence’ or foil stra- 
tagem, has’ been duly considered. Henceforth-the 
Danes will not be caught napping ; and there will 
either be no more fighting, or it will be more 
deliberate-and probably more decisive. 
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There has been a long and somewhat stormy 
sitting of the Council of State at Copenhagen, 
which, we are told, very nearly led to a Ministerial 
crisis. The matter in discussion was the final dis- 
missal of General de Meza, and the appointment 
of his successor. De Meza, as you are aware, had 
from the beginning the supreme command of the 
Danish army, and he gave the orders for the 
retreat from the Dannewerk, From the moment 
the King and his Prime Minister, Bishop Monrad, 
had, on account of that backward movement, to 
face the indignation of the army at Sénderborg 
and of the mob at Copenhagen, the ruin of the’ 
ill-starred@commander was resolved upon, and the 
wily statesman at the head of affairs had openly 
pledged himself to consummate it. De Meza . 
was, as you may remember, recalled from his com- 
mand immediately upon the arrival of the army 
at Sinderborg, and his post was occupied by 
General Liittichan, the former Commander-in-’ 
Chief of the Artillery. At the same juncture, 
Kauffmann was superseded by Stjernholm at the 
head of the Staff. All these, however, had ‘been 
mere temporary arrangements, and it was high 
time the Government at Copenhagen should come 
to definitive resolutions. A sense of justice and 
the consciousness of the real nature of the trans- 
actions at Schleswig enlisted, it would seem,.an 
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General, and prompted him stanchly and gene- 
rously to plead his cause. But the Prime Minister 
was inexorably bent on the immolation of his 
scapegoat, and made of the removal of Dé Meza 
& Cabinet question. He carried his point asa 
matter of course, and the acknowledged author 
of the retreat from the Dannewerk disappears 
altogether from the scene of his exploits at thé 
head of the Danish army. At the same time 
General Liittichau is also relieved from the st 
preme command, which he ogly held in’a -pro- 
vistonal capacity, and resumes his former place at 
the head of -the artillery. ‘Our new General-in- 
Chief is Gerlach, who had hitherto only the com- 
mand of the first division; Stjernholm retains 
his position as permanent Chief of the Staff; 
and his predecessor, Kauffmann, will, it is said, 
have the command of a brigade, The only victim 
in the case is De Meza; and. it is observable 
that as, in the first moment of excitement and 


_ perplexity, choice was made of Liittichau, be- 


cause he was the only man in the Council 
of, War who had stoutly voted against the re- 


treat from the Dannewerk, so now, that men’s 


minds are in a calmer mood, and that retreat 
begins. to be looked upon as matter of stern 
necessity, the man to be put forward is Gerlach, 
simply because he chanced to be absent from — 


.the Council, and had therefore no occasion to 
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give any opinion on that-:sad. but inevitable 
measure. : 


Nothing i is seen or heard of the Prudsians, and 
it. is only by a strong effort that we can bring 
ourselves to remember that we are here in a state 

. of war and siege. The conduct of the enemy 
: appears to my Danish friends utterly inexplicable. 
The German and other papers are all fall of the 
, resolution of the Prussians to make up for the 
secondary part they were made to play at the 
» taking of the. Dannewerk. by some portentous 
" achievement against the position of Dybbél. The 
Austrians. who reaped at Bustrup, Overdd, dnd 
elsewhere such laurels as were to be obtained 
in this ignoble campaign of four against one, were 
induced to fall back on the second line, and leave 
the post of honour to their Prussian allies. - The 
bastions on the sheights at Dybbol were, as those 
same papers asserted, to be stormed at the first — 
~ onset, and the very Island of Alsen could not be 
safe against the enterprising ingenuity of Prince 
Frederick Charles, who could as readily throw a 
bridge over the Sound in this vieinity as he did 
over the Schlei, between Arnis and Cappeln. . - 

Somehow, however, events have not’ as yet" 

- justified these great vaunts. The, Prussians came? 
saw, but did not conquer. Their petty * skimmigh-" 
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ing at.ottposts achieved but little towards carry- 
ing the Dybbol forts at the point of the bayonet. 
We were then given to understand that the 
Prussians were ‘preparing themselves.’ Their 
heavy artillery had not arrived; it was for their 
pontoons they were waiting. A terrific can- 
nonade was to be the prelude of their savage 
onslaught. . Nothing was to begin till all could 
be aghieved. The storming of the bastions, tha. 
passage of the Sound, the annihilation: of : thi 
Danes, were to be accomplished at one ‘blow. : kip! 
measures were taken for a full, immediate, and 
decisive syccess. The 22nd of last month, then 
the 26th, were the days appointed for the mighty 
deed. But all these days passed, the month itself* 
came to an end, and the inaction of the Prussians 
became daily more absolute and complete. 

_-4 What is the meaning of all this?’ my Danish 
friends ask. ‘Has: Prussia resolved upon wearing 
us out with ennui, and, without offering or accept- 
ing an armistice, does she shrink from a conflict - 
“which would have no political results? Is this 
merely-a show and mockery of war, and must the 
lives that have been and are being sacrificed be 
looked fpon as mere counters in the deep game 
* that politicians are playing behind the soldiers’ 
backs? ‘If the Prussians were so bent upon 


achieving the orcupatiol of Schleswig, if it seemed 
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Dybbél and Alsen were reduced, why ‘do they 
not come on? Their own turn has come; their 
Austrian allies have made room for them. The 
best chances are offered them for retrieving the 
inglorious past. - They are face to face with us— 
double and treble our number, strong in the ad- 
vantages of all the most formidable contrivances 
of modern artillery. . How is it that they are 
afraid to come on?’ : 
The word ‘afraid, as applied to the armies of 
that nation whose destinies the Great Elector and 
Frederick II. grounded on the excellence of their 
military organization, seems really too absurd. 
But the Prussian army is young and inexperi- 
enced. It has had but. rare chances of. distin- 
guishing itself since 1815. Its first trial at 
Missunde ‘was not very encouraging—nay, some 
people describe that encounter as a positive Prus- 
sian defeat. It takes time to bring into action 
raw regiments, whose officers have seen as little 
fire as their men. I am not by any means dis- 
posed to believe all I hear; but some of the Danes, 
who were far advanced at the outposts.on the 
22nd (the day on which the Prussians made-a 
forward movement on the village of Dybbél, and 
when they had four infantry brigades, with - 
cavalry and artillery, against two Danish regi+ 
ments), assure me that they -could see on the 
other side of the lines, Prussian officers. urging 
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their men on with the flat of their. swords, that 
they could hear them calling their men ‘craven 
hounds’ and all sorts of ignominious names, but 
without inspiring them with sufficient pluck to 
bring them to face the heavy cannon that began 
to open fire upon them from the bastions at 
Dybbél Hill. 

I repeat it is ridiculous to suppose that the 
long-meditated and often-announced attack of the 
Prussians should be put off day after day simply 
from disinclination of the soldiers of that nation 
to come to the scratch. But that such ig the 
interpretation the Danes begin to feel inclined to’ 
put on the sluggish movements of their adver- 
saries is a fact that I can vouch; and it is always 
in the power of the Prussians to give the lie to 
such disparaging surmises by making good their 
boasts by brave deeds. 

It does, not seem conceivable that if the 
Prussians at any time intended. to try their 
strength against Dybbél they should deem it a 
good and wise counsel to waste so much precious 
time, allowing the Danes full leisure to complete 
those works of fortification which on our first, 
arrival, three or four weeks ago, were yet in so 
imperfect a state. What could, early in February, 
be-done by 40,000 men, may soon be, in March, 
beyond the achievement of thrice the number. 
The whole line is now ready; and the same 
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alacrity has been exhibited by the Danes in thé 
erection of batteries along the Sound on the 
Alsen side, from the Church and Castle of Sénder- 
borg down to Kjeer and Rénhave, and as far as 
the extreme point of Arnkielsére. For any 
remissness that the Danes may have been guilty 
of at the outset of the war, the still greater slow- ' 
ness and most unaccountable inertia of their 
adversaries make ample amends. There seems 
to bea resolution on the part of the Prussians 
that, if there is to be a struggle at all, it should 
be put off until all the defensive contrivances of 
the Danes may contribute to render it in an 
extreme degree fierce and desperate. 


If we may rely on the information that reaches 
us from Germany, the grand day appointed by 
the Prussians for a mighty effort against Dybbél 
is the 11th inst. They are now, according to 
the same authorities, working hard at their own 
trenches and erecting their own batteries, making 

. ready for a cannonade which is to silence the fire 
of the Danish bastions. Hight days is a long 
time-to wait, however, for people who have been 
for nearly a month in daily expectation ofan 
attack, and who have not forgotten that first the 
20th, then the 26th of February had been with 
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the same. confidence named by those same German 
papers as the days that were to usher in-the be- 
ginning of the end, and that both thése days and 
others passed without one ounce of gunpowder 
being burnt, except in some. of those outpost 
- skirmishes, in that wanton shooting of sentries 
behind the bush, which may, perhaps, be among 
the inevitable evils of war, but which certainly 
do not further its objects or hasten its termin- 
ation. 

‘With a view to avoid these deplorable - ens 
counters, the Danes have drawn in their out 
posts considerably within the woods of Stenterup 
and Boffel, and, especially on the south, have 
fallen back close almost to their line of fortifica- 
tion on the skirts of Dybbél Hill. Towards the 
north, however, they still hold Dybbil village, 
stretching up-as far as Ragebél. Yesterday a 
large column of infantry, with two field-pieces, 
marched from the latter place upon the little 
wood which bears the name of Ragebél Skov, 
drove the Prussians from its cover, and ¢stab-_ 
lished itself in the wood, with the determination . 
to cut it down, an operation which has by this 
time been accomplished. The attack on the wood 
cost the Danes four men wounded and an officer. 
After levelling the wood with the ground, the 
Danes will probably again fall back on the almost 
adjoining villages of Ragebél and Dybbol, having 
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thus a clear ground before them all round their 
outposts. 


For people who are sent out to fight and who 
are debarred from fighting,” nothing is more 
natural than to speculate upon the why and 
wherefore there should be no fighting. There are 
some of the Danish officers whom I see daily, 
who have all this time been very sceptical as to 
their own Royal Government on the one side, 
and those of Austria and Prussia on the other, 
ever being really in earnest about this outbreak 
of hostilities, to which the force of circumstances 
and the impatience of their subjects brought: 
them. ‘There was a power in Germany and a 
power in Denmark,’ they think, ‘fur greater than 
that of the rulers who sat at the helm of the 
public business. The Schleswig-Holstein question 
was a point of honour to be settled by a mortal 
duel between the two nationalities. The Germans 
looked upon the Duchies as a rallying point for 
all their aspirations after unity, liberty, and ag- 
grandizement; they songht in the vindication of 
claims grounded upon musty charters and pedan- 
tic quibbles a means of self-assertion and an op- 
portunity for joint action. The Danes clung, if 
not to Holstein, at least to Schleswig, with the 
tenacity of despair, and thought that their very 
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existence was wound up with the possession of 
the Eider frontier, The animosity of the dis- 
pute was not to be allayed by the moral authority 
or by the material strength of the respective 
Governments. The two nations were rushing to 
war with or without the consent of their rulers. 
To avoid being dragged, these latter took, or pre- 
tended to take, the lead in the warlike movement. 
By placing themselves in the van of the German 
armies, Austria and Prussia snubbed tha Bund, 
dumbfoundered the national unions,-and floered 
their Augustenborg idol. Denmark, on her awn 
side, humoured the proud feelings of her “brave 
people, assumed a lofty tone, and made a great 
show of her determination to nail her flag to the 
bastions of the Dannewerk; all this was mere 
make-believe. The Dannewerk was given up 
after three days’ skirmishing, a Iuckless General 
was made the scapegoat, and now a new feint is 
made of a desperate defence of the ramparts of 
Dybbél and Fredericia. The Prussians came up 
to those ramparts breathing fire and vengeance ; 
yet a month goes by and the contending parties 
stand face to face, as if spell-bound, without ex- 
changing one blow. It is a position of affairs 
that no one clearly understands ; upon which, 
therefore, everyone deems himself authorized to 
. put the very worst conclusion. It seems evident 
that there exists somewhere a disinclination to 
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fight—nay, a determination not to fight. Such. 
is by no means the disposition of the troops on 
either side; for the Danes, for their own part, 
are burning to blot out any blemish,which may 
cling to their fair escutcheon in consequence of 
their loss of the Dannewerk, and the Prussians 
are smarting under the bitter consciousness that 
the fight at the Dannewerk reflected no credit on 

‘ their arms, and that they have their honour to 
retrieve. What stays the hands of the com- 
batants in their own despite is the deliberate act 
of Berlin, Vienna, and Copenhagen, where wily 
statesmen, flattering themselves that their own 
turn has come, that they have regained their 
ascendancy over those stormy factions which had 
almost shaken the reins from their hands, are now 
planning some compromise, patching up some 
arrangement, in which it may be possible for 
themselves, for their people, and for the European 
Powers to acquiesce, dnd in the meanwhile have 
made up their minds that the mischief of war 
should go no further, and that the armistice which 
they dare not proclaim in words should, de facto, 
be observed on either side. 


I rode yesterday, March 3rd, along the whole 
line of the ten bastions, spreading out like a fan 
* on that triangular piece of ground of which the 
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Sériderborg bridges are the apex. sf had with 
the an English officer of high rank, who has male 
the science of military engineering the pursuit of 
a- whole life, and who came to inspect. the works 
as an amateur, and the conclusion he came to, 
after a careful survey, was that the Dybbil line 
is one of immense strength; so strong, indeed, 
as he expressed himself, that ‘the Danes have 
only to shut the door and take the key along 
with them, sure that their bastions’ would’ take 
care of themselves by the sheer advantage of the _ 
ground.’ The activity of the Danes in adding 
strength to their stronghold exceeds all belief. 
Besides forts and bastions they have, during these 
last few. days, erected a sufficient number of 
wooden barracks to enable two or more regiments 
to encamp outside the town, and right’ in the 
centre of the position at Dybbél Mill, so a8 to be 
ready on any emergency to support the regiments 
doing duty at the outposts. The same unwearied 
alacrity is shown by the Danes in the rearing of 
batteries along the Sound. There are no less 
than eleven already in a fair condition of defence, 
from those at Sénderborg Church and Slot, or 
Castle, to those at the extreme point at Arnkielsére. 
I visited most of them to-day with the English 
officer above nientioned, and we were for a long 
time especially inspecting the works which are 
going on at Rénhave and Skovfogedhus, or Fo- 
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rester’s-house, the. two. spots where it is most. 
likely that the Germans may be induced to try 
to throw a bridge across from the opposite shore 
at Sandbjerg and Storeskov. The probabilities of 
their making such an attempt, and, what is of 
greater moment, of their carrying it to.a success- 
fal termination, seemed to my intelligent military 
English friend very slight. The width of the — 
Sound at the above-named narrowest points is no 
less than 800 alen, or about 1,600 English feet, 
and the depth of water in mid-channel, where the 
. current is very strong, is 72 feet. Before the 
Prussians could dream of throwing the bridge, 
they would have ,to silence all the batteries on 
the Danish side, and, besides, all such gunboats 
as would not fail to attack them from the North- 
ern entrance to the Sound at Arnkielsire. Unless 
they can, by sheer superiority of their cannon, 
obtain at least twelve hours’ uninterrupted quiet, 
the work of throwing the bridge would be a very 
arduous achievement. ‘The shores on either side 
of the Sound, at this end, are very flat, and the 
batteries of the Prussians would have to be laid 
on low ground, offering no material advantage — 
over those of their adversaries. Up to this time, 
I have been assured, nothing is heard or seen that 
. may in any manner induce a belief that the Prus- 
sians are preparing for an attack on this quarter. 
Their patrols are indeed to be seen daily in the 
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woods of Sandhjerg and Storeskov, froma the safe 
shelter of which they amuse themselves by con- 
stantly firing at the Danish pickets, and at the 
workmen busy in the construction of batteries, 
Their rifle-balls have done no injury to the Danish 
soldiers as yet, and the latter have been instructed 
by their officers to take no heed of all that use- 
less popping, and on np account to answer the 
enemy’s fire. The cold blood and forbearance 
with which these good Danes submit to ‘these 
_ orders, standing to be shot at without wincing, is’ 
truly admirable. 


The country is in a great measure free from 
snow, but the air is still raw, and we have not 
seen the sun for ten days. The larks in the 
clouds, however, give us hope of forthcoming 


spring. 


Experiments are being made here in the even- 
ing with electric light, with a view to apply it to 
warlike purposes, to watch the enemy’s move- 
ments in the night, and to enable the artillery of 
the forts to fire in the darkest weather. With 
what practical results such contrivances may be 


attended we shall learn in time. In the mean- 
eh. the avhihitian affnmie mama antortammant * 
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to the people here, who are somewhat at a loss 
how to get rid of the long evenings, notwithstand- 
ing the perforniances of a dramatic company with 
ballets, which has followed us all ‘the way from 
Schleswig. © + 


Two Austrian regiments, a force of about 4,000 
men, have been added to the 42,000 Prussians, 
who have been for the last four weeks confronting 
the little Danish army at Dybbél. The newly- 
arrived troops have taken up their quarters at 
‘Sandbjerg. The Danes here are quite sure that 
their Prussian foes, mustering as they did a force ° 
“twice as large as their own, would never have 
had the pluck to face the heavy canhon of the 
Dybhol bastion, unless their Austrian allies came 
to inspire them with a little of that dash and that 
spirit which distinguished them at Bustrup. The 
coming up of the Austrians, therefore, has been 
hailed here as the harbinger of that long-expected 
anid long-protracted attack for which the Danes are 
praying so fervently ; and from yome rumours of 
a great stir in the eneniys camp, which have 
heen ‘spread at headquarters this evening, the 
great event of the campaign may even be looked 
for to-morrow. We have, however, so often gone 
to bed with similar anticipations, and have.so 

. constantly ‘awakened to disappointment in the 
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morning, that I think we may sleep with an easy 
mind for this and for many a night to come. An 
attack upon the lines at Dybbil, if we consider 
the cares that have been taken to add to their 
naturally formidable strength, apd the enormous 
forces which are now arrayed. against them, would 
be so tremendous and so really epic an affair, as 
to deserve a prominent place in military annals. 
But I really question whether such a slaughter as 
it could not fail to occasion will be allowed: to 
come to pass in our age. Already the best. oppor- 
tunities for action have been suffered to go by. © 
The nights have been for the last week or two un- 
usually dark, and the weather is gloomy and 
muggy enough even by day to allow a storming . 
party to crecp unobserved almost up to the 
cannon’s mouth. The war, ever since-we came 
here from the Dannéwerk, has been a mere make- 
believe; and it is impossible to resist the convic- 
tion, that, while the belligerent parties affect to 
reject all proposals of an armistice, and wink at’ 
the useless effusion of blood at the outposts, the 
work of diplomacy is going on behind the scenes, 
and protocols are already preparing for signa- 
ture. ; . 
Bloodshed in driblets we have almost daily. 
The operation of relieving the pickets from daty 
hardly ever takes place without an exchange of 
rifle shots by way of mutual good-by. In some 
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instances, however, the innate good-humour of 
these Teutonic people gets the better of the fell 
intent with which they watch each other’s move- 
ments, and I am happy to have it to record that 
yesterday Danes. and Prussians, instead of pop- 
ping with their rifles, were actually pelting each 
other ‘with snow-balls, with the high glee of 
schoolboys released from their task. 


We begin at last to see some symptoms of ac- 
tivity on the part of the Prussians. I was out 
to-day, March 9th, on horseback, and stood at 
the ontposts.on the summit of the Avnbjerg, a 

. hill. rising: om the left of the road, at about ah 
English mile from the bastions at Dybbil. Up 
to the present moment the Danes are strongly 
posted on the Avnbjerg, and will certainly not 
give it up without contest. Standing close to 
the Danish pickets on the brow of this hill, I 
‘could distinctly see, across the waters of the Vem- 
mingbund, all along the crest of the Broager 
peninsula, swarms of Prussians, busy throwing up 
the earth, apparently rearing trenches previous to 
placing their batteries in position. Great efforts 
are made by them at the same time- to raise 
earthworks at Ragebdl, on the right of the Danish 
position. They evidently aim at an attack on the 
two wings of the Danish line, well knowing that 
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they.could have no chance of success against the 
formidable ceiitre. 


ebes 


From the Ist of February to the 18th, the 
British and Foreign press were represented at the 
Danish headquarters by your own correspondent 
alone. I and two of the gentlemen belonging to 
the Copenhagen journals made up the whole of 
the reporters’ staff at Schleswig, and all along the 
disastrous march from that place to this.: Since 
the last-named date correspondents have céme in 
in great force, not only representatives of the 
London press, but also lively essayists and feuille- 
¢onists from Paris, men who come here wild with . 
expectation, to see a fight, but who soon find 
it is:themselves who have to fight with bad ae- 
eommodation, worse fare, and the unconquerable 
-weariness and unprofitableness of existence. Not 
a few are those who turn tail against such formid- 
able antagonists, and quit Sénderborg only two or 
three days after their arrival. A man must have 
no common luck if he finds as much as a bed ora 
sofa at any of the hotels or private houses about 
town. And even when a room is to be had, 
twenty to one the hapless wight is driven out of 
it by noise and discomfort, and, above all things, 
by the all-pervading, all-smothering, abominable 
dirt. Some of these strangers, of a more advén- 
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turous, or, as they believed, more practical turn 

of mind, thought that they had hft on a capital: 
expedient by repairing to wooden walls — i.e. 

taking up their quarters in some of the steamers, 

several of which are always moored alongside the 

wharves, as convenient for all purposes of busi- 

ness in Sénderborg as any of the best houses in 

the centre of the town; but since it happened to 

. one of them, on his return from a jolly party Ate 

‘at night, to find that his abode had put up steam: 
and was off hours before, taking away with her 

his dear bags and portmanteaus, and leaving him - 
to spend the night in the muddy streets as he best ° 
could,, a steamer has been voted a very poor 
makeshift, and only to be valued on, the principle 
which determined Dr: Johnson’s preference for 
‘the best thing in Scotland — i.e. as a means of 
getting out of it. . : 


‘We are cheered every day by the arrival of 
foreign visitors—occasional English tourists in 
quest of a sensation, and to-day, March 11, we 
have even two of the English of Asia, two Ja- 
panese gentlemen, naval officers of rank, as I am 
told, who are making the tour of Europe to im- 
prove their minds and become acquainted with 
the progress of civilization in every branch, and_ 
who have been brought hither to see the practical 


. 
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uses ‘of that art of killing which, notwithstanding 
all: the: efforts of Peace societies, will always be 
held to be the noblest of human pursuits, and call 
forth the greatest efforts of the ingenuity of all 
ages and countries. I have seen these two in- 
teresting wanderers, two little men with boxwood 
complexions and monkey faces, but courteous, in- 
telligent, bowing to and smirking at anyone who 
honours them with a call, halfchoked by the 
smoke of a little parlour in the Holsteinisches 
Haus, and: striving to keep up a conversation — 
with the whole world, notwithstanding: ‘the 
grievous disadvantage of their knowing no lan- 
guage but their own, and having to rely on the 
aid of an interpreter they picked up in Holland, 
who neither understands nor speaks anything 
but Dutch. With all this drawback, however, 
these wise men from the far East have'already 
managed to see all the Danish outposts and bas- 
‘tions between breakfast and Junch, and are now 
off to visit the Rolf-Krake, riding at anchor at 
about half-a-mile’s distance in the Sound. 

The most interesting of all strangers, however, 
are the Swedish and Norwegian auxiliaries, 
chiefly land and sea offieers, eager to evince their 
sympathy in behalf of the common Scandinavian 
nationality, by placing their swords, and giving 
their lives, if need be, in the service of Denmark. 
The authorities at headquarters, penetrated as 
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they are with their, sense of gratitude for this fitte 
exhibition of brotherly devotion, are very much 
at a loss how to turn these natural allies to any 
practical use, or, indeed, how to dispose of them. 
They are all officers of high rank, officers and 
gentlemen; must be treated as honoured guests, 
must be supplied with good quarters, bed and 
board—all conveniences not easily to be come by 
here ort any terms; must be mounted on good ° 
horses, and taken the whole round of the.sights 
_ of the camp; yet they bring to the Danish cause 
nothing whatever besides their epaulettes and- 
their good swords. ; : 
It is not a score or two of majors and colonels 
that Denmark is:in: need of, Indeed, any officer 
above the rank of a lieutenant can be put to no 
immediate use, ignorant as he must needs be of 
the peculiarities of the drill, of the discipline, and, 
to some extent, also, of the language of the 
soldiers he- would have under his orders. It is 
not officers, but soldiers, that Sweden should 
send, and these not by scores or hundreds, but 
by many more thousands than the whole great 
Scandinavian peninsula can afford. The time 
was when not only Sweden, but many other 
European Powers, by merely lifting up a little 
finger, could not only have saved Denmark, but 
also have averted the evils of a war, of which we 
have seen the commencement, but cannot easily 
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forespe the end. ‘Had the fleet of any great 
maritime nation made its appearance in Kiel 
warbour only two months ago, or had it eruised 
defore the mouths of the Elbe or the Oder,’ the 
Danes say, ‘it is very questionable whether the 
Austro-Prussians would even have dreamt of 
venturing across the Hidery and had 20,000 or 
25,000 men joined the little army mustering 
* Jehind the bastions of the Dannewerk, those who 
crossed that “old frontier of the Roman or Ger 
man empire,” might have been glad to retrace 
their steps, foiled and broken before that formid- 
able barrier. Twenty-five thousand inen, or even 
twice that number, would not now enable the 
Danes to take the field with any great hope of 
regaining their ground against the terrific odds 
that. united Germany has it always.in her power 
to concentrate - against them. To resume the 


offensive in the Cimbrian peninsula would be the - 


work of a first-rate Power only, and the sympathy 
of the Swedes, were it even to take the shape of 
the largest contingent, would produce no general 
and permanent effect. As the Danes have nothing 
of moment to expect from the Swedes they have 
greatly abated in their enthusiasm for these their 
natural’ auxiliaries, and the dreams of the so-called 
Scandinavian party have been in a great measure 
dispelled. by the chilling reality. Indeed, although 
many of the highest classes in both countries se 
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battent les flancs pour se donner de U. enthougiasme, OF, 
in other words, rave a great deal about this in- 
stinct of union of the people of the three Northern 
kingdoms, there seems to be but little attractive 
tendency in the masses, and little love lost.between 
them. The traditions of mutual wrongs and 
misdeeds, the remembrance of atrocious ‘acts .of 
tyranny exercised by Denmark in Sweden, and 
the turns of bad neighbourhood ‘of Sweden to- 
wards Denmark, are still green in the memory 
_ of the lowest ranks of either country; and deep- 
rooted prejudices, illiberal antipathies — those 
ill feelings Which are apt to be particularly en- 
“VYenomed by too close a neighbourhood ‘and by 
ties of’ kindred, wonld raise, as. it: seems. to me, 
very strong obstacles in the way of the much 
cherished scheme of a great Scandinavian empire. 


7 ‘ 

Nor is the reliance of the Danes on those 
mighty Powers who really could bring relief any 
longer very firm or sanguine. As they suppose 
that Sweden is held in check by England, so do 
they believe that England also is hampered in 
her movements by her suspicions of France. Their 
fate and the fate of the world, they think, hangs 
on the good pleasure of that silent, unfathomable 
potentate who is so slow in making up his mind, 
and so quick in changing it; and unless God so 
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takes'pity on them as to throw discord into the 
councils of their German enemies and to array 
them ‘one-against another, and make either ‘or 
both. the easy prey of France, they feel that fur 
ther resistance, however necessary to their honour, 
will hardly be conducive to their interests; that 
they are not only doomed yltimately to fall, but 
also to be utterly ruined and beggared in their 
fail. The.feeling of isolation, of the desertion of 
their cause by all the mighty of the earth, the 
consciousness of the appalling inferiority of name . 
bers, begin, I think, to exercise ‘their depressing 
influence even upon the common soldiers of this. 
brave, ‘patient, but hard-tried Danish army. In- 
action, or at least dreary and plodding and, to 
all appearance, purposeless work, wears ont a 
soldier’s spirits more than any amount of toil 
and danger encountered in active warfare. The 
“Danish soldiers are submissive, even-tempered, 
even cheerful in their pwn quiet way; they 
trudge out every morning up to their knees in 
mud, without drum or trumpet, with no other 
music than an occasional snatch of their own 
martial airs sung in chorus; they come back at 
night, drenched, fagged, listless, like men who 
will do their duty at any cost, but who find that 
duty, and its unchanging rounds, and its dreary 
continuance—and life itself—a burden. 
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Something occurred to-day to diversify the 
.dulness of this uneventful §xistence. Two or 
three regiments were mustered together on the 
high grounds near Dybbél Mill’ to witness the 
distribution of medals and crosses awarded to 
some of the men and officers of the 3rd and 18th 
Regiments, and of an artillery company, who 
distinguished themselves at the affair at Missunde. 
The weather was unpropitious. It always is in 
this luckless climate; the people will have it that 
it is ‘more unpleasant this year than it ever was 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitant.’ Bat 
I have been accustomed to remarks of this kind 
in all countries and at all seasons whenever the 
elements are at all out of order, and have learnt 
to distrust the memory of that same ‘oldest in- 
habitant.’ The weather was unpropitious, as I 
was saying; the rain came down in pelting 
showers, driven by a gusty wind into our faces, 
and .the land, upon which the sun’s face has not 
smniled for a fortnight, was one great sea-of un- 
fathomable mud. The spot, however, was well 
chosen. The Dybbél Windmill is the centre of 
the great Dybbél position. Towards the west 
the view is everywhere bounded by bastions 
bristling with cannon. But on the north, south, 
and east it extends widely over the Sound, the 
open sea, the Vemmingbund, the mean but not 
vnnictnreenne town of Sénderharo a varv Dnich 
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toy: village, and almost the whole Isle of Alsen, 
a wavy surface of brown fields, dotted ‘here and 
there by a few white Streaks, the remnants of 
waning snow-drifts, with large tracts of dark. 
forest mantling the highest summits, and sloping 
down with a graceful sweep to the water's edge. 
The troops, drawn up in long lines on the uneven 
crest of the Dybbél eminence, presented a goodly 
sight, the men all wrapped in their great high- 
collared over-coats, with their rich sandy hair 
‘reaching far down beyond the nape of their 
necks (an unsoldierly habit, from which Scan- 
dinavian vanity is not to be weaned), with their 
air of usual earnestness: and patient resignation, 
enlivened for the occasion by the expectation of 
the ceremony they had been brought to attend. 
Presently, General Gerlach, the Commandeg- 
in-Chief, an-old man, but who contrives to keep 
-up a youthful look by dint of wig and the paint 
pot, rode up at the head of a numerous, ‘prancing 
staff; our only band struck up a few notes, 
blown by the high wind into empty space, and 
the General, after equally wasting in the air in- 
audible words, proceeded to the business of the 
day: Each of the candidates for distinction 
stepped up to him at the head of the company,’ 
to which he belonged, and’ which was made to 
share in a certain manner -the honour bestowed 
upon the individual, and the ‘bauble’ was in all 
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cases accompanied by kind and affable words. 
The troops, in the end, defiled before their. chief ; 
there were livelier strains ofmusic, loud hurrahs, 
4 chorus of the Tappre Land-soldat, and four men 
went back to town, their hearts beating under the 
dear Dannebrog, and their comrades roused to 
emulation of their deeds by the hope of a reward 
which, as it would seem, Denmark is too wise.to 
cheapen by too lavish a bestowal of it. : 


Were there no better chance of active warfare 
than we have had for the last month, or than we 
have at present, this distressingly dull place 
would wear out the most heroic powers of en- 
durance, and I greatly doubt whether devotion 
to their duty on the part of the non-Danish press, 
or even the sense of patriotism on the part of. the 
“Danish, would give any of us patience to abide 
here another week. It. is perfectly killing work, 

- and the reading public, we humbly suppose, would 
be no gainers by our utter extinction. For my 
own part, at any rate, I am at the end of all 
patience, and intend, by way of a change, to go 
and see whether there be greater chance of a stir 
at Fredericia. cae 


CHAPTER XIL 
FREDERICIA. 


A Journey through Fiinen.—Strib.—Middlefart.—The Little * 
Belt.—The Position of Fredericia—The Town.—'The 
Citadel—-The Bastions—Affair of March 7th.—The 
Oversvommelsi.— The Intrenched Camp.—The Sound 
again.—Back to Sinderborg. 


March 12~16. 
I po not know whether there is in my face some- 
thing exercising on the battle-field the same in- 
fluence that Italian sailors attribute to the Fuoco 
di San? Elmo, having the power to still the angry — 
waves whenever it appears in the midst of a 
storm ; but this I know, that all my campaigns 
have been bloodless, beginning with the famous 
‘diplomatic’ expedition of the Fourth Corps, 
where I arrived with Prince Napoleon’ three days 
after Solferino, and with Garibaldi’s scamper 
‘through Calabria, where I helped to storm a 
kingdom with postchaises and railway trains, and 
ending with this war in Denmark, where pro- 
-vinces are lost and won almost without firing a 
shot. We had the broiling sun and the choking 
dust to contend with in Italy, we have the blind- 
VOL. I. x 
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ing snow and the nipping frost to put up with in 
this Cimbrian peninsula; but as to bloody fields, 
thundering cannonades, and doughty deeds of 
arms, they are sure to be a blank wherever I am 
to be the chronicler. I left Sénderborg yesterday 
after five weeks’ weary inaction. I come to-day 
in sight of Fredericia to find everything as still 
and quiet as if in a cloister of monks. 

Five hours’ hard steaming in the teeth of a 
boisterous wind conveyed me yesterday, March 
12th, from Sénderborg, in Alsen, to Assens in 
Fiinen. Islept in the latter place last night, and 
posted in the forenoon to Strib, opposite to 
Fredericia. A walk: of three miles along the 
shore at the entrance to the Little Belt brought 
me towards evening to Middlefart. The drive 
from Assens to Strib, along the western coast of 
Fimen, was rather enjoyable. The aspect of 
general well-being which strikes the traveller at’ 
every step on the Danish mainland becomes more 
thorough and pleasing as he visits the islands. 
However bitterly the purely German and the 
mixed subjects of the Crown of Denmark may 
complain of absorption and incorporation in the 
Scandinavian nationality, they cannot deny that 
civilization marks the. greatest progress where 
Danish institutions have attained their utmost 
development, and that such amount of self-govern- 
ment as the Duchies have been allowed has only © 
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had the effect. of leaving them a long distance 
behind in almost every branch of material im- 
provement. The roads in Fiinen and Zealand, as 
well as in Jutland, are better managed, and free; 
moreover, from the nuisance of those beggarly 
schlagbaums, or toll-houses, which bar the way- 
farer’s progress at every second -mile wherever 
German is spoken. ‘The pavement in this little 
town of Middlefart is infinitely smoother and 
cleaner than either in Kiel or Flensburg. The 
farmhouses are snugger and tidier, the hedges are 
more carefully trimmed; in one word, the pure 
Danes are about ‘half-a-century in advance of 
their Dano-Germay fello%-subjects in almost 
everything that constitutes the pride of modern 

society. 
We had some glimpses of sunshine, for arare 
_treat, this morning, in spite of, or thanks perhaps 
to, the bullying north wind, which was blowing 
great guns; and our walk along the Sound on 
dry shingle and seaweed was a great relief after 
the many miles we have been trudging in the 
mud at Alsen and Sondeved. This evening, 
however, in the first lull of the wind, the heavens 
put up their wonted scow], and we have a fresh 
fall of snow and a new beginning of winter. The 
‘Danish larks heed it not, truly, and the birds 
along the hedges chatter with their new-chosen 
mates as if willing rather to go by the Roman 

x2 
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Calendar, than to consult a Northern thermo- 
_ meter. Valentine’s-day has long passed, and if 
they wait for more genial weather, there may 
never, perhaps, be sych things as warm nests and 
domestic happiness, and the hope of perpetual 
succession. . . 

T was anxious before I crossed over to Fredericia 
to inspect the shores of this Sound, and see what: 
chances the Austro-Prussians could have of 
bridging over the Little Belt, and carrying the 

‘war from the mainland into the Danish islands. 
The very best maps and the minutest descriptions 
convey no distinct notions of localities. You 
must see with your oWn eyes, you,must measure 
the ground with your own steps, to satisfy your- 
self as to the real width of the water, the height 
of the hills, and the more or less accessible-nature 
of the shores. We had aclear day, as I observed, 
and as we drove down to Strib from the brow of 
the hill the eye compassed at a glance the long 
winding sheet of water fora stretch of many 
miles, as it glittered in the sun, blue and limpid, 
in spite of the blast that vexed its surface and 
lashed it into angry foam. From the height 
above Strib, and from the pier in which its point 
terminates, we could see the town and fortress of 
Fredericia, a mass of red brick, about 2,000 
Danish ells (alen), or 4,000- English feet, across 
the strait. To our right the sea widened till all 
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sight of land was lost; to our left. the Sound 
again stretched into a somewhat broader reach, 
contracting almost insensibly as it swept with:a 
graceful curve between the round point of Léng- 
sodde, on the Jutland coast, and the bluff. of 
Rubeck’s Mill on our way to Middlefart. The 
Fiinen shore slightly recedes as. you near this 
little town. Like most Danish places of this 
description, Middlefart consists of one long wind- 
ing street, with its houses close to the water-edge- 
Beyond the town there is a rise in the d: 
a hill clad’ with dense woods, a lovely spot, con- 
stituting the pleasure-grounds of a mansion’ of 
some pretensions, the last dwelling of Middlefart. 
From the skirts of these woods to the opposite 
shore at Snoghéi is the narrowest point of the 
strait¢and here, in peaceful times, plies the ferry, 
which has given“Middlefart its name and import- 
ance; this is the nearest approack between the 
continental and the insular dominions of his 
Danish Majesty, the only means of uninterrupted 
communication between his provinces when the 
ice chokes up the harbours, and puts an end to 
steam navigation. At this place the strait is 
only about 2,000 ft. broad, half the width that 
separates the point of Strib from the citadel of 
Fredericia. Beyond Snoghéi, on the Jutland 
side, and Store Htndsgaard on the Fiinen side, 
the shores again go asunder, and the Little Belt 
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widens never again to céme into as close a prox- 
imity. The Danish engineers are quite sure that 
to throw.a bridge over the strait at any point, 
would be, owing to the width between the shores, 
to the depth of the water, and the rapidity of the 
current, an utterly impossible undertaking. The 
Alssund at the Sénderborg bridges, be. it remem- 
bered, is only’from 130 to 150 yards broad, and 
at Rénhave and Storeskov, where the Prussians 
are, perhaps, entertaining some vague scheme of 
crossing by the aid of their pontoons, the width - 
does ‘not seem to exceed one-half of the narrowest 
point between these coasts. : 

, On Tuesday last, however, the Austrians 
‘pushed forward against . Fredericia. with over- 
whelming forces, and driving the Danes before 
them at Gudsé, at Taarup, Bredstrup, Stajlerup, 
and other places all across the isthmus of the 
peninsula of Fredericia, they invested the fortress, 
occupying the towns of Stoutstrup and Erritsé, 
at about two English miles’ distance from the 
town bastions; and spreading all along the coast, 

- they tried the range of theif rifled cannon by 
throwing shells from Snoghii into Middlefart, and 
from the coast near Erritsé into Strib. There 
was no great harm done at either place; Middle- 
farht does not even seem to have been reached at 
all, and of the fourteen shells that were thrown 
against Strib, only a few fell upon the pier, ter- 
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minating the long tongue of Jand on which. the 
village is built. The terror of the inhabitants was. 
very great, nevertheless, and both places were 
deserted ina few minutes. The Austrians, how- 
ever, seemed to be satisfied with their temporary 
advantage. They fell back from Erritsé and 
Stoutstrup, and the fears of the Strib and- Middle- 
fart people were so soon allayed that not only 
did I find to-day all the houses inhabited, and 
the streets crowded by people clad in their 
Sunday best, but many of them were gathered 
near the sentries on the piers, straining their eyes ° 
against the opposite shore, where Austrian 
patrols were sauntering leisurely close to the 
water-edge, as inoffensively and as peaceably dis- 
posed, to all appearance, as the Prussians who 
are to be descried in the same indolent: attitude 
from the: Dybbél heights, or from the Rénkave 
~ woods across the Alssund or the Vemmingbund. 
Altogether there certainly never was so odd a 
war as this since men dug iron out of the bowels 
of the earth to shape it into deadly weapons to be 
turned against each other’s breasts. The Danes, ° 
who are so surprised at the inactivity of their 
foes that they do not even profit as much as they 
should by the breathing time allowed to them to 
complete their preparations, cudgel their brains 
to account for the strange phenomenon, and, 
naturally enough, attribute it to dissensions 
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among the German Powers, to divergence in their 
aims and views, to uneasiness on the part of 
Prussia on account of the designs of France, and 
apprehension on the part of Austria of an attack 
in Italy, or, finally, to the influence of diplomacy, 
which will allow no decisive blow to be struck 
till the Danish Rigsraad has pronounced its fiat 
on the November Constitution, and a chance is 
given to the King’s Government of stooping to 
termis acceptable to its perhaps not unrelenting 
adversaries. 

All that is obvious, however, is that the war is: 
at a standstill. It matters little from what cause 
or for what purposes. If the secret of the ‘inertia 
of the Austro-Prussians is to be sought in the 
great material strength of the two strongholds in 
the presence of which they stand, and the con- 
quest of which must be achieved by materials and 
‘preparations which require in this wintry weather 
twice as much time as they would in a more pro- 
pitious season—if a warlike solution of the prob- 
lem is difficult to find—the arrangement of the 
quarrel by diplomatic negotiation will prove to 
be a scarcely less arduous undertaking. The 
watchword of the Danes is ‘No surrender.’ 
They will not yield an inch beyond what ab- 
solute overwhelming force may wrench from 
their grasp.- 
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We have. been kept: for twenty-four hours in 
sight.-of this promised land of Jutland, because 
the wind was on Monday and the .whole--of 
yesterday too stormy to allow either ferrybeat 
or steamer to get over the 4,000 feet of water 
which separates the point of Strib in Fiinen from 
the pier at Fredericia. We only came across last 
evening, the 13th, just before dark, and are only 
now returned from a. first excursion to the citadel 
and. bastions of the place—almost an_ heroic feat, 
considering that it had to be achieved by wading 
in the mud to our knees, and struggling against 
the wind and rain, catching hold of trees, posts, 
and cannon, to save’ ourselves from being blown 
into the air. 

Fredericia, or as the people like to call. it, 
‘Fridritz” was founded in the 17th century by 
one of: the-Danish kings, Christian IV. or. Fre- 
derick HL, I believe, an able and ambitious 
Prince, who was swayed by Constantinian 
notions, and fancied he could build on the strait 
at, the entrance of the Little Belt, a great city 
which might rival the glories of the Bosphorus 
and the Golden Horn, and might become a kind 
of-central metropolis of his kingdom, superseding 
Roeskilde and Elsinore, or even the more modern 
Copenhagen, as a seat of Government. The spot 
was not inaptly chosen, inasmuch as the new 
town rose on the very nearest point where the 
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insular possessions of ‘the Crown of Denmark 
come in sight of its mainland dependencies, the 
very point where communication by water can 
best be kept up under the most. inauspicious 
phases of the long Northern winter. Notwith- 
standing the thousand and one reasons militating 
in favour of the King’s choice, the seed of his 
future capital seems to have fallen on an ungrate- 
fal soil, so that Fredericia, like Washington, 
Carlsruhe, the Hague, and ever so many resi- 
dences, stands as an evidence of the powerless- 
ness of monarchs to gather their subjects round. 
any given spot—as an evidence that towns are 
born and not made. ‘The desolation of the place 
as a city is something not to be conceived, and 
it is not relieved, even at the present moment, 
by the thousands of soldiers straggling through 
its silent thoroughfares, rari nantes in its squalid 
quagmires. Asa town made to order Fredericia 
is, of course, rectilinear and rectangular. Hardly 
two-thirds of the area are built over, the houses 
are low and mean, and look all the lower and 
meaner on account of the magnificent breadth of 
the ill-paved streets. Much of the space is taken 
up by fields, gardens, and even woods; you 
would say that half the houses have gone out of 
town, and the remaining ones, pining for air and 
longing to follow, have fallen into consumption 
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would say that the whole town was built of 
snow, that its tenements on the sunny patches: 
are melted away, and those in the shade have 
dwindled down to mere muddy heaps, to vanish 
altogether with the rest before the breath of the 
first thaw-wind. 

A melancholy failure as a city, Fredericia pre- 
serves some of its importance as a fortress. Here 
and at Dybbdl the sinking fortunes of Denmark 
came for shelter against prevailing hostile forces 
in 1840, and hence they issued forth triumphant. 
With all its shabby and squalid appearance; — 
Fredericia still enjoys the boast of a maiden city. 
The tide of invasion broke against its bastions at 
the time of the first Schleswig-Holstein struggle, 
It may be beaten back again now, when once 

. more Schleswig and Holstein are in hostile hands, 
and plunder and devastation run riot over the 
~ plains of defenceless Jutland. . 


The position of Fredericia is one of the happiest 
that could be selected for military purposes. The 
place was founded at a time when town and for 
tress were used as one and the same word, and 
the Prince who aspired to create a great city 
took also good care to lay the foundation for a 
mighty stronghold. The town is all out at sea, 
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an. almost: equilateral: triangle, with two of its 
sides on the water, and: the third side inland, 
bending out in an arch, a row of bastions pre- 
senting an uninterrupted front, armed with, it is 
said, no lessthan 200cannon. The length of each 
of the three sides is about the same as the distance’ 
across the strait to Strib—i.e. 4,000 feet, a little 
more than two-thirds of an English mile. On 
the extreme point, where the two ‘sides meet at 
an angle, lies what is called- the Kastel, and is 
merely the rough sketch of a citadel. Arsenals 
and barracks are built there, and there isa 
strong battery close to the water-edge, command- 
ing the strait; for the rest, the citadel is; merely 
a shapeless mass.of unfinished earthworks, save 
only on the western side, a little above the so- . 
called Oestrebo, or Eastern-pier, where a good . 
battery turns its pieces northward to sweep the 
grounds along the coast. At different intervals, 
as you proceed from the citadel towards the 
bastions crowning the city from the north-east to 
south-west, advantage is taken of all” bends and 
turnings in the shore, to. bar the way by trenches 
and palisades; the bastions themselves are 
masses of earth with moats and escarpes, con- 
structed with a solidity which I never saw 
equalled, and the cannon mounted on the em- 
brasures are of what was only ten years ago the 
heaviest and most efficient, description. So far 
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as the first cursory view enabled me to-make out, 
all the contrivances of defence have been concen» 
trated on this eastern side of the fortress, because 
it was naturally more vulnerable, and it had 
very nearly proved fatal to the garrison which 
. defended the place in 1849. Besides the line of 
bastions, batteries, trenches, ditches, and pali- 
sades, calculated to hold the ground inch by inch 
on the entrance and within the town up to the 
very furthest pointof the citadel, the Danes have 
this year conducted an intrenched camp along 
the coast, outside the town on this eastern side, 
stretching as far as the Trelde Western Wood, 
‘and flanked on the land side by five bastions. 
In‘ 1849 the Germans crept along shore from 
. Trelde, they advanced upon and occupied the 
Danish exerceer-platz, or drilling-ground, built — 
there-their-own trenches, and drew their paral- 
lels, and while bringing the town to the greatest 
straits théy turned also their batteries upon the 
Sound, anil greatly interfered with the free inter- 
course of the Danes at sea. It was to guard 
against the repetition of such operations that the 
Danes posted themselves strongly along shore 
outside the town, on their old. parade-ground, 
relying upon their intrenched camp both for 
warding off too close an attack upon their main 
line, and also for securing the free navigation of 
the Sound. On the, north-western and western 
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side Fredericia till. lately relied for her safety, 
first on the marshy ground which extends almost 
from the immediate neighbourhood of the Kold- 
ing-gate to the towns of Erritsé and Stoustrup ; 
then upon a deep line of ravines intersected by 
smatl lakes and large swamps, which, from the 
neighbourhood of Gudsi, run all across the neck 
of the peninsula as far as the little inlet of 
Randsfiord, or Little Strand, a branch ‘of the 
broad bay of Veilefiord. ‘ 

This outer line was, however, lost on Tuesday 
last, in consequence of events, of which I must be 
allowed to give a summary account. 

The Austrians had hitherto taken up theit? ; 
positions at a considerable distance from Fretle- 
ricia, and the Danes, with that carelessness which 
seems to be peculiar to them,*and which has 
caused them some rather important losses in 
prisoners at Dybbél, had spread their outposts 
several miles outside the town at Gudsi, on the 
south, close to the Kolding-fiord, and téwards the 
Veilefiord on the north, occupying thus the neck 
of the whole peninsula. The Austrians appeared 
in very large forces oa the 7th, directing their 
attacks on Veile on the north, and on the west, 
through Bredstrup, and through a minor road, 
which from Havreballegaard converges in the: . 
same direction towards the villages of Stoustrup 
and Erritsé. ‘The Danes ,berceived from the 
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outset that they had to deal with vastly superior 
forces, and they fell back in the very best order, 
skirmishing even while they yielded ground. 
The Austrians pushed forward as far as Stoustrup 
and Erritsé, and there established themselves, at 
‘the distance of less than two English miles from 
Fredericia. The desultory fire at the outposts 
cost the Danes about 150 between dead and 
- wounded ; among the latter General Wilster, the 
Commander-in-Chief at Fredericia, Captain Hoff- 
man, the Chief. of the Staff, and two officers of 
the Staff. A shell fell close to Mere the General 
stood, killed his horse, and stretched him on the 
ground with two wounds, and prostrated also 
Captain Hoffman, with a wound in the leg, which 
will necessitate amputation, and may, it is feared, 
cost the brave Officer his life. While the main 
force of the third- Danish division were thus 
effecting their retreat, Captain Taue, who was 
with his company posted at Gudsé, receiving -no 
timely intimation of the movements ‘of the 
enemy, tarried on the spot till, by the occupa- 
tion of Stoustrup and Erritsé, the Austrians had 
cut off his retreat. Aware at last of his critical 
position, he advanced on the high road in the 
direction of Snoghéi, whence he might hope to 
cross over to Middlefart, but was soon hemmed 
in and overpowered by the enemy, to whom, after 
a gallant resistance, he had to surrender with the 
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whole of his company, about 200 men. Satisfied 
with their success, the Austrians, with a few 
Prussians, who seem resigned in all this cam- 
paign to play the part of jackal to the lion, fell 
back from the position they had occupied, and 
only their patrols are to be seen now and then 
about the grounds of Stoustrup and Erritsd. 
On this side, however, Fredericia, as I have said, 
has little to fear from the enemy’s attacks. The 
lands between the latter-named villages and the 
city gate are all marshy, and as you near the 
town you come fipen a rill of no great importance, 
but which, being dammed up at its mouth, causes 
an ‘inundation (oversvommelsd), defending like a 
great moat the whole line of. the western bastions. 
To the north of this flooded ground the country 
lies bare and flat, an easy field for the practice of 
‘the cannon of the whole line, and where danger 
might again arise against. the city on the north- 
east the Danes have, as I said, provided by their 
outwork of the intrenched camp. 


Notwithstanding the ‘swampy nature of the 
grounds to the west and north-west of the main 
bastion line, the Germans in 1849, profiting by 
the drought of the summer, advanced from Stous- 
trup and Stallerup, reared batteries, and con- 
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structed parallels to within a short half-mile 
nearly all round the place. Fredericia ran about 
that time her greatest danger, and then it was 
that the Danes, gathering courage from despair, 
ventured on that glorious sally which not only 
baffled the besiegers in their attempts against the 
town, but inflicted upon them that memorable 
defeat of the 6th of J uly which had so great an 
influence on the final issue of the war. 

Although the season is now calculated to give 
the utmost importance to the natyral defences of 
flood and swamp, and although the artillery on 
the bastions is of a far more formidable calibre 
than that which lined them in 1849, the Danes 
show great unwillingness to allow their foe any 
chance of approaching their stronghold as easily 
as they did on the former occurrence, and as they 
have pushed on their outworks on the north-eastern 
side by their intrenched camp, so they have 
taken up on the side of Erritsé and Stoustrup 
those very positions which had fourteen years ago 
become the basis of the enemy’s operations. 


T have been little more than four-and-twenty 
hours in Fredericia, but I think I have quite 
done with it. The never-failing kindness of the 
officers at headquarters greatly contributed to 
expedite my business, They were my indefati- 
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gable companions in my rambles on foot; they 
mounted me, and gave me their assistance, as the 
best of guides, when I rode. On the evening of 
Monday I presented myself at headquarters, and 
was most kindly received by the chief of the 
Staff, Colonel Reich, who, not only in the name 
of the Commander-in-Chief, General Lundig, 
gave me full permission to view the place within 
and without, but personally commended me to an 
Artillery officer of high rank, Major de Rekke, 
who, as I said, put himself and his horses entirely 
at my service. I have said all this simply from 
a desire to convey to the English people an idea 
of the high regard and benevolence with which 
the representatives of their press are treated by 
the Danes. The love of this people for England 
and the English has outlived all the sad vicissi- 
tudes of 180] and 1807, and is not to be repulsed 
by the ‘cold shoulder’ the English Government, 
‘according to their views, has turned upon. them 
in this their hour of hard trial and sore affliction. 


On leaving the Kolding-gate yesterday, the 
15th, we soon came to that ‘Oversvommelsi,’ or 
inundation, which, as I said, answers the purpose 
of a great outward moat to the western. line of 
bastions, and opposes an impassable barrier. to 
any enemy attacking the fortress on this side. , 
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The great ditch is above an English mile in 
length, and its width sometimes exceeds 1,000 
feet. It is too deep for either foot or horse to 
attempt to ford it, and as its dammed-up waters 
are fed by a perennial stream, rushing with 
arrowy swiftness through it, it is not greatly to 
be affected by the most prolonged summer 
drought. Wherever the moat is bridged over for 
the convenience of the high roads or chaussées, the 
pass is guarded by batteries protected by tole- 
rably solid trenches. Barely a short halfmile 
beyond the flooded ground we left the foremost 
Danish pickets behind us, and had nothing between 
us and the Austro-Prussian outposts, which were 
nowhere visible at that moment, but which, we 
were assured, are always lurking in the woods in 
the vicinity of Stoustrup and Erritsé,—but a 
slender zone of. debatable ground, across which 
rifle-balls are frequently exchanged on either side. 
Upon leaving the King’s or Northern Gate, 
almost in contact with the town bastions, you 
have the intrenched camp, occupying what was 
formerly the drilling-ground, and extending a 
trifle more than an English mile between the 
City Gate and the Trelde Wester Skov. That 


wood, also, is in possession, if not of any enemy’s — 


corps, at least of their patrols, who employ their 
time in closely watching the movements and 
vainly striving to disturb the works of the Danes. 
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The intrenched camp of the Danes on this spot 
may be looked upon asa kind of second Danne- 
werke, and it was undertaken, I believe, after the 
fall of that great national bulwark, and the 
retreat of its defenders to the narrower fields of 
action offered to them by Dybbil trenches and 
the, bastions at Fredericia. The camp is made 
somewhat in the shape of a rectangular triangle, 
with the right angle inland, and the hypotenuse 
on the sea. It is strengthened on the land side 
by earthworks or batteries, provided with nioat 
and palisade, and armed with cannon of a good 
large calibre; a breastwork for the infantry runs 
also all along the line. The five forts or ramparts 
are so constructed as to be invulnerable only in 
front. They are not only completely open behind, 
but have been so placed as to be fully exposed to 
the fire from the town bastions; so that-even in the 
event of the enemy succeeding in possessing him- 
self of one or all of them, he would always be 
unable to hold them or lodge himself in them. 


Strong as the present reduced line of Fredericia 
is, itis certain that it has been seriously impaired, 
owing to the loss, on Tuesday last, of that second 
outward line which from Gudsé followed a ravine. 
crossing nearly the whole isthmus as far as Rands- 
fiord, or Little Strand. By the occupation of 
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Erritsé and Stoustrup, the Austro-Prussians have 
not only advanced their patrols on the western 
side within little more than half an English mile 
from the city gate, but have also established 
themselves at Snoghdi and Sanddal House, 
whence .their artillery command the Sound all 
across to Middlefart and Strib, and either have, 
or can at any moment, put an end to all traffic 
and intercourse of the Danes between the coasts 
of Fiinen and Jutland on this side. Had the 
Austro-Prussians been able to do what they did 
in 1849-—7.¢, possess themselves of the ground 
now occupied by the Danish intrenched camp, 
Fredericia could have been completely blockaded 
by land and sea; the same hostile batteries which 
had power to hombard it from the north and west 
would also .bave been_able to sink any vessel 
making for its harbouy, either from the other side 
of the Sound or from the open sea. : 

As it is, although the northern side is safe, and 
will be so as long as the Danes hold their in- 
trenched camp, great’ annoyance may at any 
moment be occasioned both to the city and to 
the places across the Sound by the occupation by 
the enemy of Snoghéi and Sanddal House, on the 
western coast. I have told you that a few shells, 
thrown almost by way of a first experiment upon 
Strib and Middlefart, had the effect of frightening 
the population of these two places, and deter- 
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wining their flight. Not a few of them have 
been to some extent reassured by the subsequent 
silence, and have returned to their desolate homes ; 
but they all live like men placed at the mercy of 
a pitiless foe—prepared at any moment to seek 
refuge in some place of security, to which the 
wisest of them have already removed their fami- 
lies, goods, chattels, and all they care for in the 
world. 


T came back to Middlefart to-day in the after- 
noon, desirous once more to see the Sound at its 
narrowest point, and to try to catch a glimpse of 
the Austro-Prussians, whose patrols, I was told, 
are daily showing themselves along shore on the 
other side. I walked.from Middlefart to Kongebro, 
or King’s Pier, the very spot where the ferry 
-erosses from Fiinen into Jutland when the sea is 
too rough to allow the usual traffic by Strib or 
Middlefart. I ascended the hill which further 
contracts the Strait for a short distance, and the 
brow of which commands the opposite shore far 
and wide, and has lately been armed with well- 
constructed batteries. I had scarcely set my foot 
on the hill-crest, when I saw a score of Prussian 
hussars prancing gaily on the beach, their sabres 
glancing bravely in the bright evening sun, and 
their light chargers frisking and capering in the 
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keen, bracing air that betokened a frosty night. 
They were escorting some lumbering conveyances, 
which might be heavy artillery or ammunition, 
The Danes looked at them through spy-glasses 
behind their trenches, and I asked them, by way 
of pleasantry, ‘whether they did not think their 
pieces could knock over a few of those cavaliers 
for our entertainment.’ But they answered, with 
some severity, that ‘they were soldiers and not 
murderers, and left the shooting of pickets and 
of outpost sentinels to their uncivilized enemies, 
who seemed to delight in such work and be proud 
of it’ ‘ 


Thad written thus far, and was preparing to 
sit down to supper, when a friendly officer brought 
the news that a brisk cannonade had begun at 
Dybbil on Tuesday, ‘and had continued this day, 
Although I have not slept in bed for two nights 
at Fredericia, because no bed was to be had, I 
shall be off in a few minutes, hoping to reach 
Sénderborg in the course of to-morrow, or at the 
latest on Friday, when a steamer leaves Assens 
for the Isle of Alsen. 


APPENDIX. 





BOMBARDMENT oF SONDERBORG,, 


Tux gentlemen connected with the French Press, whose 
abrapt departure from Sénderborg at the time of the bom- 
bardment was described as an ‘undignified skedaddle,’ were 
seriously hurt by the harshness of that expression which, they 
thought, impeached their personal courage. The author is 
too glad to disclaim on his part any intention to give them 
offence ; ‘and, in justice to one of them, submits that gentle- 
man’s own account of the part played by him on that occur- 
rence, from which it may be seen that the author's statement 
ig borne out in all its particulars. 

‘On écrit de Horuphaff, en rade, 8 avril, & “La Patrie : ”— 

‘Au moment oi je vous écris, dix heures du matin, les 
Prussiens sont, depuis seize heures, occupés & donner un 
cruel démenti & mes paroles relativement au réle que leur 
artillorie paraissait jouer. . Is bombardent Sonderbourg, une 
ville inoffensive, une ville ouvriére toute remplie de femmes 
et d’enfants. Leur feu, qui toute la journée avait été assez 
vif contre les batteries danoises, a subitemént changé vers 
six heures, et de gros projectiles ont commencé & pleuvoir 
sur la ville. Un des premiers est tombé dans la cour de 
ma maison, presque sous mes fenétres; un second, puis un 
troisiéme, ont suivi de prés celui-la, ceux-ci étaient & coup 
_ Sar dirigés sur la maison occupée par le général on chef, 
maison qui touche 4 la mienne. Comme je demeure au rez- 
de-chaussée, et que Yair de la cour devenait malsain, je 
sortis dans la rue en compagnie d’un ami. 

‘Ici le spectacle commengait 4 prendre de grandes pro- 
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portions. Les Prussions, qui paraissent connaitre & fond 
les dispositions topographiques de Sonderbourg, langaient 
une quantité de gr 08: obus su milieu de la grande, rue, qui 
tous éclataient & la hauteur du quartier-général ; ‘la foule 
effrayée, sortait en toyte hate des maisons, chaeun emportant 
quelque gros paquet de linge, des utensiles de cuisine .. .. .. 

‘Je me souviens encore avec émotion d'une charmante 
petite fille qui suivait sa mére en jetant partout des regards 
curieux; la mére pliait sous le faix d’un fardeau de linge, 
Yonfanttenait dans ses bras un petit paquet ét des joujoux, toutes 
deux marchaient vite; un instant elles s’arretérent prés d’uh 
soldat couvert de boue qui venait du combat et s’apprétait & 
y retourner; co soldat était sans doute le chef de cette 
famille fugitive.. Ik serra les deux mains de la mére, em- 
brassa l’enfant, les regarda toutes deux, puis brasquement 
senfonca dans les rangs. I] était & peine tournd qu’un 
grand cri retentit; japprochat; l'enfant venait d’avoir le 
yentre ouvert par un éclat d’obus, et la mére, & genoux A cété 
elle, prenait & pleines mains Jes entrailles qu'elle s’efforcait 
de contenir. Des yeux je cherchsi le pire: il était dans les 
rangs tne main sur ses yeux, l’autre sur son fusil, qu'il serrait 
eonvulsivement. Une charrette approcha qui était pleine de 
paille, on y déposa le corps de Venfant; la mére suivit 
oubliant son fardeau et pleurant. 

* Nous avons respectueusement salué cette immense douleur. 
En moins d’une demi-heure, cent épisodes, tous navrants, se 
succédérent. Voir souffrir des hommes, ce n’est rien; mais 
des femmes, des jeunes filles; et les gens qui accomplissaient 
ces massacres et ceux qui les avaient ordonnés ont eux aussi 
des femmes et des enfants! Ce bombardement, cette 
agression a débuté sans qu’aucun avis préalable eut été 
donné, Sonderbourg n’était pas me ville assiegée : ces cing 
batteries non encore achevées, qui devaient la défendre, n’ont” 
pas tiré un seul coup de canon. Les Prussiens ont donc 
gratuitement commis un acte de sauvagerie telle que, plus 
tard, on refusera d’y ercire. : 

‘A huit heures du soir. trois incendies se sont déclarés, 
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un dans le camp baragué an dela du Sund, les deux autres 
dans la ville méme. 

‘La grande rue, éclairée par les refiets du fou, présentait 
un aspect étrange; toutes les troupes de réserve y étaient 
rangées en lignes le long des maisons,‘des charrettes pleines 
de paille allaient et revenaient au milieu de la chaussée; 
celles qui revenaient laissaient derriére elles une trainée de 
sang, ellos étaient pleines de blessés dirigés sur Augusten- 
bourg. Peu & peu Ia confusion arriva, bien que le stoicisme 
des soldats ne se démentit pas un seul instant; c’était mer- 
veille-de voir ces hommes rester immobiles et froids, sans 
‘tressaillir mémo quand un obus éclatait au-dessus d’oux. 
C’est pourtant une chose sinistre qu’un obus, on entend 
Wabord un sifflement particulier qui déchire le tympan, puis 
quand le sifflement cesse une détonation « lieu. Malheur 
alors & qui se trouve prés de 14. Un boulet passe et tout est* 
dit, les éclats d’obus s’écartent, sautent, rejaillisent, et vous 
font de ces blessures horribles dont on ne meurt qu’aprés 
plusieurs jours. Ici co n’était pas seulement un, mais dix 
obus qui tombaient & Ia fois avec une justesse de tir effra- 
yante. .‘f Hst-ce que nous allons rester sous une pareille 
cascade ?” me dit mon ami.— 

««_. Je n’en vois pas Dutilité, et je n’en sens nullement lo 
besoin,” répondis-je ; “nous devons nous conserver afin de 
pouvoir au moins écrire ceci.” 

‘__. Faisons nos malles.” : 

‘Comme nous allions pour faire les malles et dire adieu 
au lieutenant-colonel Février, qui se trouve en mission ici, 
un de ces projectiles incommodes dont je viens de parler siffls 
tout & coup derriére nous. Mon ami se jeta derriére un tas 
de paille, je pris-mes jambes 4 mon cou pour en faire autant 

« derriére des broussailles, Vorage éclata, tua deux soldats qui 
passaient et coupa les jambes d’une vieille femme. 

*Cet incident nous rendit si expéditif dans la confection de 
nos malies, qui se composajent d’un sec de voyage, qu’en un 
clin d’qil nous fimes préts pour le départ. 
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frayer un passage au milieu d’une masse compacte d’hommes, 
de chevaux et de voitures, et Pon remuerait, je crois, plus 
facilement Vobélisque qu’un soldat danois & son poste. Je 
tenais d’autant plus & quitter Sonderbourg que, selon toute 
probabilité,.le bombardement devait tre le précurseur d’un 
assaut ou plutét d'un débarquenient par les troupes prussien- 
nes. Malgré Ja bravoure des Danois, V’issue ne peut etre 
dgxtouse 3 ils sont un contre dix et leurs ennemis peuvent se 
rpnouveler chaquo jour. 
. ‘Enfin nous avons réussi & trouer Ia masse et & pouvoir 
“marcher sutremont qu’en pivotent sur nous-mémes ; il faisait 
un temps affreux, il pleuvait, il ventait et nous enfoncions 
dans la boue jusqu’d la choville; tout autour de nous des 
femmes pleuraient silencicusement; ces malheureuses, déja 
chargées, trouvaient encore des forces pour porter leurs 
enfants. Derriére cette foule qui fuyait, le canon grondait, 
Vincendie projetait de lugubres Iueurs, des obus passaient en 
sifflant, quelques cris aigus, de ces cris de souffrence qui vous 
transpercent Je coeur, retentissaient ; o’était 1a désolation de 
Ja désolation. 

‘C'est avec ce sinistre cortége que, vers dix heures du soir, 
nous sommes arrivés & Horuphaff, une pauvre ville située & 
une lieue et demio de Sonderbourg; c’est 14 qwarrivent lés 

- vapeurs;-4 tout hasard, nous sommes montés 4 bord d’un de 
ceux-ci; notre nuit's’est passée & écouter Ja cannonade. Co 
matin, elle continue, et nous apprenons qu’aucune tentative 
de débarquement n’a ‘eu lieu.’ 


END OF VOL. I. 
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ign ete is a good deal of cleverness in *Mildrington, the Barrister.’ It is written in a sharp, 
quics manner, by one who is accustomed to society.” — Atheneum, : 
“* Tia scones of society are ably done.”—Press, 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY {'.HER MAJESTY. it 





July, 1864, 


MR. BENTLEY’S 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS. 








ast. af 


ADVENTURES OF ANDREW DEVEREL IN NEW 
A foe wee GALATUENIA, AND THE SPANISH MAIN. A Love Story. 2 vols 


AFRICAN HUNTING FROM NATAL TO THE ZAM- 


. BESL, LAKE NGAMI, KALAHARI, FROM 1852 To 1860. By WILLIAM CHARLES 
* BALDWIN, F.GS. In a handsome Volume, vo. with Fifty beautiful [Mlustrationg 
by Woisr and Zweoxex, with a Map, and Portrait of the Author. Second Edition. 
ice 163. 
¢ Mr, Baldwin's is one of the most extraordinary records we have ever met with; snd 
‘& more eaciting, interesting, or genuine book has seldom fallen into the hauds of the 
public.”—Datly News. 


‘ALEXANDER'S (COL: STR JAMES) INCIDENTS OF 
5 aE ‘LAST, MAORI WAR IN NEW ZEALAND. ‘Pst svo., with Illustration and 


* ANECDOTES OF. ANIMALS. With Eight Spirited Ilus- 
trations by Worrr. Gilt edges. 6s. * 
> —— « gpectally adapted to be put into’the hands of young readers.” —John Bull, 


ANDERSEN’S (HANS CHRISTIAN) ICE MAIDEN. 
‘Translated from the Dantsh by Mrs, BUSHBY. Small royal, with 39 beautiful lilus: 
trations by ZWECKER 108, 6d. : 


“A periectly new and fanciful Swiss story.”—Ezaminer, 
« With exquisite illustrations.”—Dublin Evening Mail. 


IN SPAIN. Translated from the Danish by 
MRS. BUSHBY, PostSvo. 108. 6d. ~ 
“A very interesting travel-book, by a writer always graceful and aitractive. 
Andersen is the most picturesque of modern Danish writers.”-—Ezaminer. 


ANDROMACHE OF EURIPIDES; with Suggestions and 

Questions at the foot-of each page ; together with Coptous Grammatical and Critical 

otes: also with a Brief Introductory Account of the Greek Drama, Dialects, and Principal 

Tragic Metres, By the Rev. J. EDWARDS, M.A, and’ Rev. C. HAWKINS, D.C.L. 
Used at Eton, 4s. 6d. 
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“ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY; FROM 9ST. AU- 


GUSTINE TO DR, HOWLEY, LIVES OF. By the Bev. WALTER FARQUHAB 
HOOK, D.D., F-R.S, Dean of Chichester. Vols. I. and IL * avo. 333, 

Vol. I. 18s, Augustine to Stigand, * 

Vol. 11. 188, Lanfrance to Stephen Langton, inefttding A’Becket and Anselm. 

“ The work of a powerful mind, and of a noble and generous temper.”—Guardian, 


AUCKLAND'S (LORD) DIARY AND CORRESPOND- : 
ENCE, With a Preface and Bitroduction by the Hight Hon. and Right Rev, the BISHOP | 
: or BATH AND WELLS. With Portraits of Lord and Lady Auckland. 4, vols, | 


‘ AT'ODDS.. A NOVEL. By the Authoress of the ‘Initials,’ 


* Quits! 2 vols. postBve, als. 


AUSTEN'S" (MISS JANE) NOVELS. A complete Library 
+ Edition.” Inp Vols, small 8vo, with Ton Iilustrations, 17s. 6d. . 
+ VoL 1. SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. | Vol. 4. NORTHANGER ABBEY and | 


. FI PERSUASION. 
e 3. MANSFIHLD PARK. * 6, PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 


“Miss Austen.bas a talent for describing the feelings, which is to me the most. 
wonderful i ever met with. Her exquisite touch, which renders common-place things and 


characters interesting from the truth of the description and the sentiment, is denied te 
me,"—Sir Walter Scott. 


‘ AUTOBIOGRAPHY (THE) OF THE EARL OF DUN: 
“DONALD (LORD COCHRANE), Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 308, 
———_-++—+———. Popular Edition, with a Portrait and 
* Four Charts, Small Bv O09 58. 
“Ta full of brilliant adventures, described with @ dash that well befits the deeds.” — 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A WORKING MAN. By the 


HON, MISS EDEN. 1s, 


. BALDWIN’S (WILLIAM CHARLES) AFRICAN HUNT: 
TING, FROM NATAL 'TO THE ZAMBESI, FROM 1853 to 1360. With fifty beautiful 
Illustrations by Wourr and Zwecker, Map and Portrait. 8vo. 158. ae 


“ Mr. Baldwin's is the best, most spirited, and most genial volume we have had on 
African Hutiting and African Natural Hlstory.”—-Morning Herald. , 


: i 
BATTLES: OF THE WORLD, THE ‘FIFTEEN DE-“. 


CISIVE.—- FROM MARATHON 10 WATERLOO. By PROFESSOR (now SIR 
EDWARD) CREASY. Thirteenth Edition. gyo. 10s, 6d. 


BEDE’S (CUTHBERT) TOUR IN TARTAN LAND. A 
OEE EOE PIGSLAND ‘TOURISTS. By CUTHBERT BEDE, ! Author of‘ Glen. 


« Fall of charms; if any of us are going to Scotland we cannot do better than look over 
this entertaining volume.”—John Bull. 


BELLA DONNA; OR, THE CROSS BEFORE THE 
NAME. A NOVEL. By GILBERT DYCE. Second Edition, 2 vols, post 8v0,- 21a, 
“cMr,, Dyce possesses rare power, This 1s one-ef the most successful novels of the 
, Season.” —Spectator, s 4 
BENTLEY BALLADS (THE). A-Selection from “ BENT- 
+  LSY'S MISCELLANY,” including Ballads and Legends by DR. MAGINN, FATHER 


PROUT, 84MUEL LOVER, ALBERT SMITH, THE IRISH WHISKEY DRINKER, 
NG! W, &, Insmall svo. 63. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 18 
re « 


- BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. ‘With aa Tilus- 


trations to each h volaney Gown Sees each, + 


NI 
Me Athos of “Quite? « Okt Odds,* a 6s. 
East Or THE CAVALIERS, Romance. 69. 


POPULAR NOVELS. In Neat Vols. Feap. ve 


Ayo. 28. 6d. 
1. RITA: an Autobiography. . EASTON. By the Hon, Lena Eden. | 
2 Te SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. TRE SEASON TICKET, 
3 THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. ae if SEML-, ATTACHED, COUFLE. 
‘ VILLAGE BELLES, aera ARMSTRO! 


9, THE. THREE obeaEs. ay SNTHONY TROLLOPE.’ 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, Two .Vols. Byo. 


Very neatly lialf-bound, 103. 6d, or in Four Parts, 78. 6d. 


BENTLEY (TALES FROM), Boing a Sel Selostion of the best 
ENTLEY’S 


Stories that have appeared in ‘B 4 vols, 18; 6d, each. 
_ Sold separately. Or 2 vols. cloth. 64. 


+ 
BERNARD MARSH, A NOVEL. By the late’G. P. 


JAMES, Author of ‘ Richelien,’ &c. 2 vols, post 8vo, 218. 


BOSWELL—LETTERS OF JAMES, TO THE Rev. WM. 


| TEMPLE. avo. 10s. 6d 


BOUTELL'S (Rev. 0.) HERALDRY: HISTORICAL AND 


‘ ee By the Rev, CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A. ‘hird Edition, 850 Bere 


_ BRIOANTINE iy oe A. Story of Naval Adventare, “By - 

ES 

BRITISH NAVY HISTORY OF THE) “FROM 

"COMMENCEMENT OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR TO ‘MEE BATTLE OF 
VABINO,:, By W. JAMES. In 6 vols. small 8vo. 382. 


a BROAD ARROW (THE). A NOVEL. 2 Vole. Post 8yo. 
+ ioe, 6d, 

» BROWNE'S (Professor) HISTORY OF ROMAN CLASSI- 
Gat, LITERATURE. | By R. W. BROWNE, M.A. PD. Prebendary of St. Paul's, and 
Professor of Classical Literature in King’s College, London. avo, 128, 

“It is the result of great research and profound study, but it is ‘also entertaining, and 
cannot fail to be attractive to all.”—Morning 

BUCKLAND’ S (FRANCIS): CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL 


HISTORY, Ist Series, Rats, Suakes, Serpents, Fishes, Frogs, Monkeys, & Small 
‘ 


ge 68. 

Second Series). Fossils, Bears, . 
Waid, Cats, Eagles, ies the ‘Rigs, ‘Eels, Herrings, Whales, Pigs, &o., &e. 
Small svo. -68, 


BURGOYNE — MILITARY OPINIONS OF GENERAL 


. THE HON. SIR JOHN BURGOYNE, K.C.B. 8yo. 45. 6d. 
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‘BUTLER (LADY BACHEL) — ~ tHE PROPHECY. A 
? Novgl. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 78,6d. 
* Possessog all the requisites of ah exciting romanee."—Morning Post, 


BYE -LANES AR “AND DOWNS OF ENGLAND, 
: > CHARACTERS. ®, SYLVANUS. Containing Beeuhes 
' of Epsom, Chet ster, I of the principal race-courses in England 
With memoirs of “Part Nota Totes at and ] ‘Members of of the Ring. Feap. 8vo, 28, 6d. 
“ Very readable and exfertaining.” "W— Press. 


CAREY (Lieut. -Col,) THE WAR IN NEW ZEALAND - 


OF 1860—61, Post 8vo, 


CASHMERE AND THIBET, DIARY OF A. PEDES- 
+f RIAN And by ‘Captain KNIGHT, oun Regiment, 8v6., with 45 fine Woodcuts and 


- CAWNPORE —Capiain THOMSON'S STORY OF. By 


+ Captain MOWBRAY THOMPSON. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, Llustrativna, 


' CHANNINGS (THE). By the Author of ‘East Lynne,’ 


"8 vols. , Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


| OHANNINGS (THE). By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. Uniform — 


ith: * East {ynne! Forming oné of the Favourite Novels, With Two Ilustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 


CHATTERTON'S (lady) SELECTIONS Aon cd 
WRITINGS OF PLATO. Yoo BVO. 44. 
** An elegant volume of selections.”- Quarterly Review, 


HEIRESS AND HER roving, 


A Novel. “Svols. Post vo, 7. 6d, 


CHRISTMAS AT OLD COURT. By the ‘Author of ¢ White 


friars,’ Post 8¢0. 10s. 6d. 


CLIFFORD'S (EDMUND) LIFE OF THE GREATEST 


OF THE PLANTAGENETS; an Historical Sketch. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


COLLINS’ (Ww. WILKIE) RAMBLES BEYOND RAIL. 
Bone! or 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CONSTANTINOPLE DURING THE CRIMEAN WAR. 
By Lady HORNBY. Royal 8vo., with Chrome-Lithographs, 214, ; 


“We can ony recommend everyone to read this very ocehsat and lively volume.”"— 
Saturday Review, 


‘COOK’S GUIDE, THE. By CHARLES ELME FRAN- . 
CATELLI, Author of the * Modern Cook? In small 8vo, With Forty Ilustrations, 64, 


« Exoeedingly plain.”— Times, 
“ Intended mainly for the middle Class.” — Observer, 


‘GREAM OF A LIFE (THE). By A MAN OF THE 
WORLD. A Novel, 3 vols. post sto. 7. 
“ A clever and entertaining book.” Pe ae eae 


fotes taken afvot in Cornwall; to which ‘is added a Visit to the Scilly. + 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 18 


a nnn era 


CREASY (SIR EDWARD)—THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE 


BATTLES OF THE WORLD—FROM MARATHON TO WATERLOO. ‘Thirteenth 
Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d, . 


«Jt was a happy idea of Professor Creasy to select for military description those few 
battles which, in the words of Hallam, ‘A contrary event would have ewentially vari 
the drama of the world in all its subsequent scenes.’ The decisive features of the battles 

~ axe well and clearly brought out ; the reader's mind is attracted to the world-wide import- 
fuce of the event be {e considering, while their succession carries him over the whole 
stream of European history.”—-Spectator. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS 
OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. A Popular Account of the primary principles, 
the formation and development of the English Constitution, avotding all party politics. 
Seventh Edition, Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


“This book is yell adapted to answer its purpose as a summary of constitutional history 
‘or an introduction to more elaborate works. Mr. Creasy exhibits originality of view, and 
presents his facts and opinions with clearness and in an attractive manner,” -—Specator. 


‘CUMMING’S (REV. DR. JOHN)—THE GREAT TRIBU- 
LATION COMING ON THM EARTH. Crown avo, 76 6d. Thirteenth Thousand. 


“'Ypere: 1s no Houbt fhat the barometer of Europe singularly corresponds with Dr, 
Cumming’s deductions from prophecy.” — Times. is J 


- REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH;: OR, 
JHE GREAT PREPARATION. Crown 8vo. 1. 6d, Sixth Thousand. 8 
______. THE MILLENNIAL REST; OR, ‘HE 


‘WORLD AS IT WILL BE. Crown $vo, 7%. 6d. Third Thousand. 


= READINGS ON THE PROPHET ISAIAH. 
ep. BVO, 78. Gd. 
CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. By FRANCIS 


BUCKLAND, ESQ. In Two Series. Small 8vo. 12s. 
Lup Series, Containing Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Monkeys, &c. 68, 
ant Series Containing Wild Cats, Eagles, Worms, Dogs, dc. 66. : 
. “These are some of the most fascinating works on Nataral History.”— Morning Post. 


DANES (THE). SKETCHED BY THEMSELVES IN 
‘@ Series of their best Stories by thelr most popular Writers. Translated by MRS. 
BUSHBY. 3 vole. post 8vo. 318. 6d. 


‘SPANISH: APPEAL (A) TO THE PEOPLE OF EUROPE 


By the MARCH ASSOCIATION AT COPENHAGEN. ‘Translated from the Danish, 
8v0, Is. 


DAVIS'S (DR.) CARTHAGE AND HER REMAINS ; 
being an Account of the Excavations and Researches on the Site of the Phoenician 

ee Metropolis in Africa. Conducted under the auspices of Her Majesty's Government by 
DR.N. DAVIS, FRGS, &. evo. Thirty Plates. 12s. : 


. 

DELANY'S (Mrs. MARY GRANVILLE)—THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MARY GRANVILLE (Mrs. DELANY), 
‘With Interesting Reminiscences of King George III. and Queen Charlotte. Presenting's 
Picture of the Fashionable Society during nearly the whole period of the Bighteenth Century. 
Baited by the Hight Hon. Lady LLANOVER, First Series. 13 Portraits. 3 vols. vo. 18s. 


(2nd Series). Nine Portraits and 


Copious Index to the whole work. 3 vols. 8vo. 42. Or the. whole work complete in 
6 vois, for £3. : 
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> DEVEY'S (OSEPH) LIFE OF JOSEPH LOCKE, THE, 
: Saad 3 : 


ENGINEER. 8vo. With 


DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM, FIRST 


LORD AUCKL,. with Preface and Introduction by the Hight. Hon. a Right Rev ne 
the BISHOP oF BATH AND. WEL Fit) Portraits of Lord and Lady Ancl 
from Original Paintings. - 


DOBELL'S (SYDNEY) THE ROMAN: ‘A DRAMATIC 


POEM, Post 8vo., 8, 


DOBAN’S (Dr.) WORKS. A Complete Set of Dr. DORAN'S 


‘Works. In 10 vols, post 8vo. handsomely bound in half-calf. 42. 48, 


~LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENG- 


LAND OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. I: 2 vols, post 8vo. 213, 


TABLE TRAITS AND SOMETHING ON 


THEM. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


LIVES OF THE PRINCES OF WALES... 


Post 8vo. with an Illustration, 12s. 


NEW PICTURES AND OLD PANELS. 


Post §vo, 108. 6a. 


MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSI- 


NESS. 2 vols, Post Svo, with Portraits, 21s. 


HABITS AND MEN; WITH REM- 


NANTS OF RECORDS ON ‘THE MAKERS OF BOTH. Post 8vo. 10. 6d. 


LIFE OF QUEEN ADELA&DE, CON- 


SORT OF KING WILLIAM IV. 13. 6d. 


DOUGLAS'S (Rev. HERMAN) JERUSALEM THE 
GOLDEN, AND THE WAY TO IT. With att Introduction by the Author of «Mary 
Powell,’ ‘In small svo. with INluatrations. 


DUNDONALD’S (EARL) AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A: 


SEAMAN, . Library Edition, with Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. 303, 


= Popular Kiition. Small 8vo. 5s. 
DUNLOP’S (R. H. W.) HUNTING IN THE HIMA-, 


LAYAS, With Notices of Customs and Countries, from the Elephant Haunts of the 
Dehra Doon to the Bumbaur ‘Tracks in Eternal Snow. By,R: H. W. DUNLOP, GB. 
Post vo. with lilustrations and Map. los. 


EASTERN (THE) SHORES OF THE ADRIATIC. By 
the Viscountess STRANGFORD. Author of ‘ Egyptian Sepulchres and Syriac Shrines ao) 
Sepulchres.’ In évo,, with beautiful chromo-lithographs. 18s. : 


EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of “The 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER. MAIRBTY. ane 


——— 
ECHOES OF THE UNIVERSE, FROM: “PHE WORLD 


OF MATTER A} supe oe WORLD OF aPIRIT. “By the Rev. roe CHRISTMAS MA, 


ECKLEY’S Ate) OLDEST OF THE OLD WORLD: A 


Lady’s Pilgrimage to the Holy Land.. By SOPHIA MAY ECKLEY. Post sve. With 
Frontispiece. 52, 


EDEN’S Hon.” ee). AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A NAVVY. 


ree 8 (irs) WOMEN ARTISTS OF ALL AGES 


AND COUNTRIES, - Rost 8vo, Handsomely bound. 55. 


ELLIS (Mrs.)--THE MOTHERS OF. GREAT MEN. 


Handsomely bound fora Present Book, Grown vo. 64. 
CHAPTERS ON WIVES. Crown 8yo. 5s, 
ELLIOTT 8 rs DALRYMPLE) NARRATIVE OF HER 


LIFE, A! RES, AND per RCO DURING rw GREAT FRENCH 

REVOLT NON, ‘TOGETHER WITH SKETCHES OF SraeN AND rent Ori 
KLEBRITIES, WITH WHOM THIS LAUT FUL WOMAN 

i ‘ith Three beautiful Portraits from Miniatures of Coswax, &c, eve. ae 


EMMA. By Miss AUSTEN. See Miss Avsren’s Novels, 


page 12, 


ENGLAND AND EUROPE. A Discussion of National 


* Policy. yy A HL LANIBS, of Lincoln’s Inn, Darrisarst Law, 8vo. 108. 6d. 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, HISTORY OF THE RISE d 


AND PROGRESS OF THE) By Sir Ep ARD CREASY, ae ‘The Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World.” Sixth Edition. Post 8vo. 1s, 6d, 


7 EVERYBODYS PUDDING-BOOK; OR, ‘TARTS, PUD- 
BN fey IN THE PROPER SEASON FOR ALL THE YEAR ROUND. Feap. vo. 


EXISTENCE, OF -THE. DEITY, EVIDENCED BY | 


POWER AND UNITY IN CREAT TON. ices RESUL! TS OF MODERN SCIENCE, 
By THOMAS WOOD, D.. ‘Small 8 


FAVOURITE ‘NOVELS (THE). With Two Illustrations in 


each Volume. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


quits! By the Author of ‘The Initials’ 68. 

AST LYNNE. By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 6s. 

THE CHANNINGS, By the Author of ‘ Kast Lynne’ 63. 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. By Mrs. WOOD. 6. 
NED LOCKSLEY, THE ETONIAN. 63, 

INITIALS, By the Author of * Quis,’ * Pas Odds” 6s, 





THE LASf OF THE CAVALI! 
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‘FISHER’S (LIEUT. COL) PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF 
THREE YEARS SERVICE IN CHINA. By LIEUT-COL, FISHER. avo. With 


_ * Valuable information is combined with much eobartetemont." ”— Observer. 


FOREIGN DESSERTS FOR ENGLISH TABLES. By 


the Author of ‘Everybody’s Pudding-Book.’ Feap. 8yo, 28. 6d. 


FORSTER'S (REV. CHAS.) SINAI PHOTOGRAPHED ; 


or, Inscriptions in the Rocks of the Wildernen by the Israelites who eam out of Egypt. 
‘With Photographs, Glyphographs, and apis. Pollo. 4. 4 


LIFE OF DR. JOHN JEBB, BISHOP OF 


LIMERICK, Post 8vo. 63. 


SERMONS ON THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL: 





Bvo, 78, 6d, 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, HISTORY OF THE GREAT. 
By M. THIERS. In 5 vols. small 8vo. With exceedingly numerous Engravings and 
beautiful Portraits. ate: a 


FRANCATELLT'S (C. E.)\—THE MODERN COOK. By 
CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLI, Pupil of the celebrated Caréme. In 8vo. 1500 
Recipes, With Sixty Illustrations. 123. 

ied ihe magnum opus on which the author rests his reputation insacuLa BACULORDM,”— 


THE COOK'S GUIDE. By the Author 
of the ‘Modern Cook.’ In emalt 8v0. 1000 Recipes: With Forty singdcaa 5a. 
“The whole book has the merit of being exceedingly plain, and is an admirable manval 
for every househuld.”— Times. 


' FRISWELL'S (HAIN)—A DAUGHTER QF EVE A 
ea eererriachirar en 


" FULLERTON’S (LADY GEORGIANA) TOO STRANGE 


NOT TO BE TRUE. By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 3 vols. post 8vo, 3is. 6d. 


GLADSTONE’S (THE RIGHT HON. W. ») ADDRESS 


TO THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 8vo. 1s. 


GRAHAM'S (COL.) HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR. 


By COLONEL RAHAM." Belog a history of War from the earliest times. Post 8vo. 


GREAT MEN (THE MOTHERS OF), By Mrs. ELLIS. 
Elis. 


Crown 8v0, 5s, See 


GREENHOW’S (Mrs.) NARRATIVE OF HER. IMPRI- 
SONMENT IN WASHINGTON. Post 8vo. With Portrait. 10s. 6d, 
“ The story of her captivity is very interesting.”—John Bull. 


PUBLISHER IX ORDINARY TO HER MATESTY. a 





"GREY (EAR ee ESSAY” ON. PARLIAMENTARY” 


REY. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


GUBBINS’ (MARTIN) HISTORY OF THE MUTINIES 


IN-OUDH; and an'Account of the Siege of the Lucknow Presidency. By M.R. GUBBINS, 
‘Financial Commissioner for Oudh. In 8vo. with Illustrations and Map. 103.60, 


GUIZOT'S A.) MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF 


STATE from 1840. ‘ Forming Vol. VL of ‘Personal Memoir.’ In 8yo. 148. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS, FROM THE 


TIME OF THE FIRST NAPOLEON TO THE YEAR 1%40. 4 vols. 8vo, 31s, 6d. 
Each volume can be had separately, price 10s. 6d. . 


EMBASSY TO THE COURT OF sT. 


JAMES IN 1840. Crown 6vo. 68, Forming Vol. 5 of ‘‘The Personal Memoirs.’ 


LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL, Crown 
8vo, With a fine Portrait of Oliver Cromwell. 65. ? 

“M. Guizot has unravelled Cromwell's character with singular skill. No one, in our 
opinion, has drawn his portrait with equal truth. M.Guizot's acquaintance with our 
annals, language, customs, and politics is altogether extraordinary, He is an ¢arnest 
and rofound writer.”—-Quarterly Review, 

|. Guizot has given us an ‘admirable narrative, far more candid than any from an 
Rngish pen.”"—Times, 

“We cannot doubt that this important work will meet with a hearty and universal 
welcome, ‘The position of M. Guizot, the circumstances of his country, and the interest of 
his theme, will combine to attract towards his ‘ History of Cromwell’ no ordinary share of 
public curiosity.” —Athenceum. 


CHURCH AND: SOCIETY IN 1861. 





Crown 8yo, 28. 6d. 


GUYOT’S (Professor) EARTH AND MAN; “Lectures on 
- Qomparative Physical Geography in its relation woth the History of Mankind. ‘The only un 
abridged Edition. Post, 8v0. 


HALLIBURTON'S (Mrs.) TROUBLES. By Mrs. HENRY 


‘WOOD, Author of ‘ Bast Lynne,’ ‘Channtngs,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 8. 6d, 


HALLIBURTON’S (Mrs.) TROUBLES. By Mrs. HENRY 


‘WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ &c. Forming one of the Poeciete Novels’ Two Ilus- 
trations. 65. 


HALLS (MRS.) BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF DR. 
L, 


MARSHALL HALL, MD, F.RS,&c. By his Widow. vo. with Portrait.‘ 14s. 


_ HAYES’ (ISAAC) ARCTIC BOAT VOYAGE IN THE 


AUTUMN OF 1354. By ISAAC T. HAYES, Kaited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Dr. NORTON SHA’ Crown 8yo. Be 
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HERFORD’S (Captain) STIRRING TIMES UNDER  CAN> ” 
yas. ByJ. § ERFORD, late Captain 90th Light Infantry. Post-8vo. Ilastrae 


HERVEY’S RHETORIC OF CONVERSATION, WITH 


NTS TO CHRISTIANS ON THE USE OF THE TONGUE. By G. W. HERVEY 
oat 8vO. 55. 


HILLIER’S (Ww .) KING CHARLES L IN THE ISLE OF 
rig 


WIGHT. Wit iginal Letters from the King. Square Post, 4s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY, FROM THE 
EARLIEST PERIOD ‘fO THE PRESENT TIME. By CHARLES DUKE YONGE 


“Such a history of naval fighting and enterprise must interest everyone.”— Reader, 


HODGSON’S (CONSUL) JAPAN AND RESIDENCE AT 


NAGASAKI IN 1869-60. , Post 8vo, With Hlustrations, 108.6d. 


HOOK’S (DEAN) LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF 
CANTERBURY: ST, AUGUSTINE TO DR. HOWLEY, Vol. L Augustine to Stegand. 





Vol. If. Lanfranc to Stephen 
Langton, including A'Becket and Anselm. 8vo. 188. . 

“Written with remarkable knowledge and power. The author bag done his work dilt- 
gently and conscientiously. Throughout, we see a man who has known much of men and, 
of lide: the pure Anglican divine, who at every step has been accustomed to make 
his cause against, Romanism on the one hand, and against Puritanism on the other. We 
must express our high sense of the vaiue of this work. We heartily like the general 
spirit, and are sure that the author has bestowed upon bis work a loving labour, with an 
earnest desire to find out the truth, To the general reader ft will convey much informas 
tion in a very pleasant form; to the student it Will give the means of filling up the out» 
lines of Chureb history with life and colour.”—-Quarterly Review, July, 1862, 

“If the grandeur of a drama may be conjectured from the quality of the gpening 
symphony, we should be inclined to anticipate from the introductory volume that Engl 
literature ts about ‘to reseive an imperishable contribution,‘and that the Church will in 
after-times, rank among the fairest and the ablest of her historians the author of this 
work.” — Atheneum, : 

“Dr. Hook is throughout fair, and more than fair. He really understands hig 
characters, and does not praise or condemn from any cut-and-dried nineteenth-century ,, 
standard. [n such a work this is one of the first and rarest of all merits, and ‘we know no 
ecclesiastical writer who eam lay clalm to this pre-eminent merit in a higher degree than 
Dr. Hook,”— Saturday Review. ‘ 

‘The work of a powerful mind,’and of a noble and generous temper. There is in ita 
freedom fgom any narrowness of splrit."—@uardian. ‘ 


_ HORNBY’S (LADY) CONSTANTINOPLE DURING THE 


RIMEAN WAR. Royal 8vo. With Lithographs. 218. , 
“One of the pleasantest books it has ever fablen to our lot to meet with.”—Spectator. 
> 


ICELANDIC, LEGENDS. By ARNASON. Translated by: 
GEORGE, POWELL and.E. MAGNUSSON.” svo. With 28 Iltustrations. 202, 6d. 
«‘Phis new and beeutifut volhmé eannot fail to take ite place in every good library, and, 
be equally welcome to the young. The style is beautifully crisp and pure.”—Spectator. 


ICE MAIDEN (THE). ‘Translated from the Danish, by Mrs. 


BUSHBY. Small royal; With very beautlful Illustrations by Zwecmke. 106, 6d, 


’ 
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INGOLDSBY LEGENDS (THE ); OR, MIRTH AND 
‘MARVELS, The Illustrated Biltion, With 80 beantiful Ittustrations by Cavmsmaxx, 
Lrecu, and Tewnrer; and a’magnificent emblematic cover, designed by Lecxrox. 
Printed on Toned Paper, 202. Sixth Thousand. 1 vol. Crown’ato. cloth. is, 

« A serles of humorous legends, illustrated by ‘three such men as Cruikshank; Leech, 
and ‘Tenniel—what can be more tempting? '— Times. 

* Abundant in humour, observation, fancy ; in extensive knowledge of books and men ; 
in palpable hits of character, exquisite, grave, irony, and the most whimsteal indulgence 
in point and epigram. We doubt if even Butler beats the Author of these legends in the 
easy drollery of verse- We cannot open a page that is not sparkling with its wit ind 
humour, that is not ringing with its strokes of pleasantry and satire.”—Szaminer. 


————-—— Bound in Moroceo, 37s. 6d. 
The Library Edition, in 2 Vols. 


8vo. With Illustrations by Gzorax Crurgsuang, and Joux Laecn, 21s. 


: Another Edition, in double post, 


on Tinted Paper. “With an Illustration of the Dead Drammer. 18, 60, 


The Popeles Edition. Crown 8y0, 














5a. 





Ditto, bound in calf and morocco, 
12s., 6d, . 


INITIALS (THE). By THE BARONESS TAUTPHOEUS, 
Uniform with * East Lynne,’ &. Crown 8vo, With 2 Illustrations. 6s. 
« It must please all.”—Athenzum, 


IN SPAIN: A NARRATIVE OF TRAVEL IN 1863. By 


/HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Translated by Mrs. Busupy. Post 8vo 10s. 6d. 


IRVING'S (WASHINGTON) LIFE AND LETTERS. By 


his Nephew, PIERRE IRVING. In 4 vols. Post 8vo., and Index. Vols, L aad U., 
_ 6d.each. Vols. II. and LV., 10s. 6d. each. And Index to the whole, 18. 


ITALIAN POETS, LIVES OF THE PRINCIPAL. _=i&By 


the Rev. Dr. STEBBING. Crown 8v6. 58, 


JAMES’ (G: P, RB.) BERNARD MARSH. A NOVEL. By 


the late G. P. R. JAMES, Author of ‘ Richelieu, &c.' 2 vola, Post 8vo, 21s, 


JAMES’ (W.) NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
In 6 vols. email 8vo. 6s. each, with Portraits. 


“ A work of which it is not too high praise to assert that it approacles ag nearl ® 
ection as any historical work perhaps ever dld.”"—Zdinburgh Re He Bove, a 


JAMESON’S (Mre) ESSAYS IN aut _AND LITERA- 


TURE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d: 


- Bandsunstyebiond.- 4s: 
JERUSALEM, THE GOLDEN; AND THE WAY TO IT. 
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JESSE'S (HENEAGE) LIFE OF RICHARD IIL, AND 


MEMOIRS OF SOME OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES, wit an Historical Drama of the 
Battle of Bosworth. 8vo. 108. 6d. 


JESSOP’S nie TLLIAM R. H.) FLINDERSLAND AND 
STURTLAND; OR, THE INSIDE AND OUTSIDE OF AUSTRALIA. 2 vois, Post 


KAVANAGH’S (JULIA) MADELINE. ’ A Tale of Auvergne. 


Fep. avo, gilt edges. 43, 


KILVERT’S (Bev. FRANCIS) MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE 
AND WRITINGS OF TH® RIGHT REV. RICHARD HURD, D.D, Lord Bishop of 
Woreester; with a Selection from his Correspondence and other Unpublished Papers, 
8v0. 


KNIGHT'S (Captain) DIARY OF A PEDESTRIAN IN 
CASHMERE AND HIRE. 8vo. With 45 fine Woodcuts and Lithographs. 21s, 
“The book is an excellent and welcome addition to our records of daring travel.”— 
Saturday Revieb, 


KNIGHTON: (Sir W.) MEMOIRS OF, Bart., Keeper of the 


5 Privy Purse during the Reign of George 1V. By Lady KNIGHTON. 2 va 1. BVO, 98, 


LACORDAIRE (A bbé) MEMOIR OF THE. By the Count 
de MONTALEMBEET, one of the Forty of the French Academy. In 8vo. 128, 
“The life of a man of exalted character fon {pleats whose story ig told in the eloquent 
language of Count de Montalembert.”—John 


LADY’S DESSERT BOOK (THE). By: the Author of 
“Everybody's Pudding-Book,’ Fop. 8¥o, Net oar 
LAKE’S (General ATWELL) DEFENCE OF KARS: A 


Military Work. With numerous fine Plans and Plates, 8vo. 9s. 


LAMARTINE’S (ALPHONSE DE) MEMOIRS OF RE- 


MABEABLE GHARACTERS: Nelson, Bossuet, Milton, Oliver Cromwell, &c. Post 8vo. 


LAST OF THE CAVALIERS (THE). Uniform with ¢ East 
Lynne,’ &c, Crown 8vo. With 2 Illustrations. 6s. . 
“ A Novel of considerable power ; it will become popular amongst all reader.” »— Observer. 


LEE'’S (Dr.) LAST ‘DAYS OF ALEXANDER OF RUS- 
SIA AND FIRST DAYS OF NICHOLAS. A Diary kept during a stay in Russta in 
1825226. Small yo. 38. 6d. . 

LEONORE AND THE LITTLE COUNTESS. A NOVEL. 


Post 8vo. 5s. 
Well written and attractive.”"—John Bull. 


LIFE AND LETTERS (THE) OF .WASHINGTON IR- 
+ VING, Antbor of the ‘ Sketch-Book,’ &c.’ By his Nephew, PIERRE IRVING. In 
4 vols. post Svo, and Index. With portrait of Irving. 
Vols. 1 4 2, 7. 6d. each. Vols. 3& 4, 10s. 6d. each, and Index, ts 


MADELINE: A TALE OF AUVEBGNE. By Miss JULIA 
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MAGINN’S (Dr.) ESSAYS ON SOME OF SHAKS- 


PEARE'S CHARACTERS, Falstaff, Jacques, Romeo, Bottom the Weaver, Lady 
Macbeth, Iago, Hamlet, &. Crown 8¥0, 5s. 


MALET’S (Rév. WYNDHAM)—AN ERRAND TO THE 
SOUTH 1N 1862.—Foap. 8vo. 63. 
“The author’s accounts of the black population are full of interest.”—Observer, 


‘MANSFIELD PARK. By Miss AUSTEN. ' 


See Miss Austen’s Novels, page 12. 


MARGARET HAMILTON. A NOVEL. By Author of 


‘Mabel’ 3 vols: post 8vo, 78, 6d, 


MARSDEN’S (Rev. J. B.) DICTIONARY, OF CHRISTIAN 


CHURCHES AND SECTS FROM THE EARLIESL ‘AGES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN. 8vo, 128. 
“ The best book on the subject current in our literature.”—Atheneum, ’ 
“Characterized by great candour. It is a production of great utility.” —Datly News. 

(r. Marsden’s information is welt digested, his Judgment sound and impartial, wits 
manne of statement Dot only clear, but bi ‘ ‘heulyyt vividness. ‘The work _ ne 
‘what the appearance pf an Kncyclepmdia, but it 1s onlyjn appearance, ‘The exposition 
the freshness of an original work. ‘The philosophic impardality of the author should not, 
be passed over,. He bas, of course, opinions, but he indulges in no violence or harshness of 
censure, The aloe ecole is vel ted for the important point of conveying complete 


and fall inforination.” — Spectator. = 
MAXWELL'S ww. HL) ERIN-GO- BRAGH. Stories of Irish 
fe. 2s, 


M°CAUSLAND'S (Dr. Q. L. SERMONS IN STONES; 
+ OR, SCRIPTURE CONFIRMED BY GEOLOGY. Tenth Edition. Feap. With 19 
Iiustrations, 4s. : 

“The object of the author in this work is to prove that the Mosaic narrative of the 
Creation is Teconcitable with the established: facts of geology; and that geology not only 
establishes the truth of the first Pagé of the Bible, but that it furnlehes the moat direot and 
sensible evidence of the fact of Divine Inspiration, and thereby authenticates the whole 
canon of Scripture, ‘The word of God is thus authenticated by’ 

“The object of this work is to reconcile the discoveries in geology ith the Mosate 
sccount of the Creation, The case is clearly made, and the argument cleverly managed,” 


Spectator. 
LAST DAYS OF JERUSALEM AND 
ROME. 8vo. 108. Gd. 
“The book of reverent student of Scripture.” —Guardian, * 


MEADOWLEIGH; A STORY OF COUNTRY LIFE. ‘By 


the Author of ‘ Ladies of Bever Hollow.’ In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
* This story possesses very remarkable merits.’—Spectator. 


MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF STATE FROM 1840. 


By M. GULZOT. In vo. 14g. 


MIGNET’S LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. © Two 


Portraits, Crown Svo. 68. 

“The standard authority on the subject.”—Daily News.” 

* A good service done to historical accuracy. .This work will’ ‘continue to ovcupy: its 
glace in one Libr: \_.$ Morning Post. 
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MILDRINGTON, THE BARRISTER. A NOVEL. Second 


Edition, 2 vols. post 8yo. 21s, 


MILLENNIAL REST (THE); OR, THE WORLD AS IT 


WILL BE. Third Edition, Crown 8vo. 75. 6d 


MITFORD'S (MARY RUSSELL) RECOLLECTIONS OF 


A LITERARY LIFE, with Selections from favourite Poets and Prose Writers. By 
MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. Crown 8vo, With Portrait. 63. 


MODERN COOK (THE). By CHARLES ELME FRAN- 


CATELLA, Author of the ‘Cook's Guide,’ the ‘Royal Confectioner,’ &&. In 8vo, with 
Sixty [lustrations, 122. ' , 


MOMMSEN (Dr. THEODORE)—THE HISTORY OF ° 


ROME FROM THE HARLIEST TIME TO THE PERIOD OF ITS DECLINE, By 

Dr. THEODORE MOMMSEN. Translated with the Author's sauction, and additions, by’ 

+ the Rev. W. PITT DICKSON, With an Introduction by Dr. Scumirz. Crown 8v0, 
» 3 vols, 288, 64. Vols, 1 and 2,183, Vol. 3, 10s. 6d, . 

+ *" wince the days of Niebuhr, no work on Roman history has appeared that combines 9q 
Mauch to attract, instruct, and charm the reader, Its style—a rare quality in a German 
suthor—is vigorous, spirited, and animated, Professor Moromsen’s work can stand a 
col parison with the noblest productions of modern history.”—Dr. Schmitz. 





author's complete mastery of his subject, the variety of his gifts and acquirements, his 
graphic power in the delineation of natural and individual character, and the vivid interest 
which he inspires in every portion of his book. He is without an equal in his own sphere. 
‘The work may be read in the translation (executed with the sanction of the anthor) not 
only withtinstruction, but with great pleasure.”—Zdinburgh Review. 

“ A book of deepest interest, and which ought to be translated. —Dean Trench, 

“ Beyond all doubt to be ranked among those really great higtorical works which do 80 
much honour to our own day. We cau have little hesitation in pronouncing this work to 
‘be the best poriplete Roman History in existence, In short, we have now, for the fret 
time, the complete history of the Roman Republic, really written in a way worthy of. the 
greatness of the subject. M, Mommsen fs areal historian; his powers of research and 
Judgment are of a very bigh order; he is skilful in the grasp of his whole subject, and 
‘Vigorous and independent in his way of dealing with particular questions. And an English 
critic may be aliowed to add, that bis book is far easier and more pleasant to read than 
many of the productions of his fellow countrymen.”—National Review. . 

“An original work, from the pen of a master. The style is nervous and lively, and ita 
‘vigour fully sustained. ‘Thie English translation fills up a gap in our literature. It will 


give the schoolboy and the older student of antiquity a history of Rome up to the mark of - 


present German scholarship, and at the same time serve asa sample of historical inquiry 
for all ages and all lands.” —- Westminster Review, 


_MONTALEMBERT’S (Count De) LIFE OF THE ABBE 
LACORDAIRE. In 8vo, 12s, 6d. 7 
“The picture ts fascinating.” —Blackwood's Magazine, 


= POLISH INSURRECTION. 8yo. 
1s. 
MOODY'S (SOPHY) WHAT I§ YOUR NAME? Being a 


Popular and Succinet Account of the Meaning and Derivation of Christian Names. Post 
8y0. 108. 64, 


“The information fs of an entertaining character, and the work is a most comprehen 
sive compendium of information."—London Review. = 


MY GOOD-FOR-NOTHING BROTHER. A NOVEL. 


Post 8vo. 103. 6d. 





is the best history of the Roman Republic, taking the work on the whole—the ~ 
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NAPOLEON Ill By CHARLES PHILLIPS, Esq., AB 


meat Tienes and eloquent pamphlet.”"—Aforning Herald. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. By Miss AUSTEN. 
See Miss AUSTEN'S Novels, page 12. 
NATURAL RELIGION. By JULES SIMON. Post 8vo. 6s. 
“Tt is indeed a masterly performance, written with uncommon force and beauty.”’—Press. 
NED LOCKSLEY, THE ETONIAN. Uniform with ‘ East 


Lynne.” Crowa'vo. “Two Ilustrations. 6s. 


“The new comer whom we now hail writes with force, with heart, and, what we want 
most in a novel—with freshness.” — Times. 


NIGHTSHADE. A NOVEL. . By WM. JOHNSTONE, 
. own 8v0O. 53. a si 
we Nightubade is exciting.” Atheneum. 


NOTES ON NOSES. By EDEN WARWICK. Feap. 8yo. 
O'BRIEN’S (AUBUSTIN P.) ST. PETERSBURG AND 


WARSAW. Scenes witnessed during a residence in Rassia and Poland in 1863-64. By 
August IN P. O'BRIEN. Post svo, With Photographs of the Russian Royal Family. 


2 


OPPOSITE NEIGHBOURS. A NOVEL. 2 Vols. Post 
8vo, 68, 
PAGAN OR CHRISTIAN? OR, NOTES FOR THE 


GENERAL PUBLIC ON OUR NATIONAL ARCHITECTURE. By W. J. COCK- 
BURN MUIR. Post Bro. 68. 


PERSUASION. By Mise AUSTEN. : See Miss Avsrsn’s ” 


Novels, page 12. 


PETERSBURG (ST.) AND WARSAW IN 1863-64. 


By avers P. O'BRIEN. Post 8vo. With Photographs of the Russian Royal 
Faniily, 78. 


PICHOT’S (amen) LIFE AND LABOURS OF SIR 


CHARLES BELL, THE CELEBRATED SURGEON, Post 8yo. 5s. 


PLANTAGENETS (LIFE OF THE GREATEST OF THE). 


An Historleai Sketch. By EDMUND CLIFFURD, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


PLATO (SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF). By 


Lady CHATTERTON. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 


POLEHAMPTON’S (ARTHUR) KANGAROO LAND; OR, 


LIFE IN THE BUSH. Post svo. Vignette. 6s. 


Y) LIFE OF THE CHAPLAIN 


OF LUCKNOW. Small 8vo, 5s. 
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’, POLISH (THE) INSURRECTION. By Count MONTA- 


LEMBER, one of the Forty of the French Academy. 8vo. Is, 6d, 


POWELL AND MAGNUSSON’S LEGENDS OF ICE- 


LAND. By ARNASON, ‘Translated by Gsorce Powew, and E. Maoxusson. 8vo 
‘With 28 beautiful Mlustrations. 10s. 6d. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Miss AUSTEN. See Miss 


AustEN’s Novels, page 12. 


QUITS! By the Author of ‘The Initials.’ Uniform with 
* Kast.Lynne” With 2 Iustrations. Crown 8vo. 68, ig 
“A most interesting novel!" —Times. 


RAIKE’S (THOMAS) PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 
WiTy THN DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND MANY DISCINGUISHED- POLI- 


RAISING THE VEIL: A NOVEL. By JOHN POMEROY. _ 


2 vols. Post 8yo. 5s. 


READE’S (CHARLES ‘If IS NEVER TOO LATE TO 


MEND. By CHARLES READE, D.C.L. Crown &yo. 5s. 


CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. By 


CHARLES READE, D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 32. 6d, 


PEG WOFFINGTON. By. 


CHARLES READE, D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 338. 6d. 
REAL,.AND BEAU IDEAL (THE). Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH; OR, THE GREAT 


PREPARATION. By the Rev, Dr. JOHN CUMMING. Sixth Edition. Crown fvo. 
78. Ga, 


ROMAN CLASSICAL LITERATURE (HISTORY OF). 


By Professor BROWNE. 8vo. 12s, 


ROSE'S (Right Hon. GEORGE) DIARIES AND CORRE- 
BEORDENOE cuted. iy the Hon, and v. LEVESON VERNON HARCOURT. 


“« Theae volumes are full of interest.”— Press. 


RUSSELL'S (Far!) CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES 


JAMES FOX. Vols. Land U. Crown 8vo. 23s. 





SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL. By the Author of ‘Salad for 


the Solitary’ Contents: Bookcraft—Money—The Toilette—Mysterles*of Medicine, &.. 
a a 
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SAUCY ARETHUSA (THE). By Captain CHAMIER. . With 
Illustrated Cover, 28. 
oie . capa neneatery, fall of racy humour, spirtted adventure, and amusing anecdote.” 


-BAY AND SEAL. By the Author of the ‘Wide, ‘Wide, 
6d, 


World’ Fep. avo. 2s, 6d. Rose cloth, 33. 


SCOTT'S (Lady) TYPES AND ANTITYPES OF THE 


OLD AND NE ITAMENT. Post 8vo. 5s, 


SEMI-ATTACHED,COUPLE (THE). By tho Anthor of the 
68. 


«Sem!-Detached House. *In 3 vols. post 8v0. 


“It has really done oug heart good to read this pleasant novel. It ia clever—very 
clever.”"— Atheneum. 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. By Miss AUSTEN. See 


Miss Avsren’s Novels, page 12, 


SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT (THE). By Mrs. HENRY 
Srey Anthoe nae aay Lynne,’ Channings,’ ‘Mrs. “Halliburton’s . Troubles.’ 3 vols, 


“The best novel Mrs, Henry Wood has written ; a’ better constructed story than ‘ Hast 
‘Lynne.’ — Atheneum. 


SHAKSPEARE’S CHARACTERS (ESSAYS ON SOME OF). 


By Dr, MAGUIRE. Crown 8¥o. 60. 


SIRENIA: RECOLLECTIONS OF A PAST EXISTENCE, 


Second Edition. Post gvo. 10s. 6d. 


‘SMITH’S (Dr.) RAMBLES THROUGH THE STREETS 


OF LONDON : with Anecdotes of their more ancient Residents. Crown 8vo, 63. 


SMITHS (J. 8) BOOK FOR A RAINY DAY; OR, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EVENTS OF THE YEARS 1766—1833. Fep. 8vo, 28.8¢, 


STAUNTON’S SCHOOL AND FAMILY GEOGRAPHY. 
id, 


Crown 8v0. 35, 6 


STEBBING’S' (Dr.). LIVES OF THE PRINCIPAL 
ITALIAN POETS. Crown 8vo. 78, 6d. , - . 
STRANGFORD’S ‘ (Viscountess). EASTERN SHORES OF 
THE ADRIATIC. By Vigcountess SYRANGFORD. Jn 8vo. With very thany 

beautiful chromo-tithographs, 188. : 
« Lady Strangford's volume will give pleasure to all readers.” —Daily News, 


TALES FROM BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY: Being a 


Selection of the Best and most entertaining Stories that have appeared. in ‘ BENTLEY'S 
MISCELLANY,’ by its*most Eminent Writers. 4 vols. 1s, 6d. each, sold separately ; or 
2 vols. cloth, 68. 


TAYLER’S (Rev. C. B.) NOT OF THE WORLD; OR, 


LADY MARY. Feap. 8vo. Bound ass present. 4s. 
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THIERS’ (M.) HISTORY OF THE GREAT FRENCH 


REVOLUTION, FROM 1789 to 1801. Hy M. THIERS. In 6 vols. email svo. With 


Forty-one Fine Engravings and Portraits of the most eminent Personages engaged in the 
Revolution, 30s. 





Portrarg or THE DUKE OF ORtEANS Porrrarr oF Camiiie Deswooriys 
Portrait oF MiRaBEav CONDEMNATION OF Manin ANTOINETTE 
Portrait OF LAPAYETTE Portrarr or Batty (Mayor oF Pants) 
Oncres O¥ THE Garpes DU Corrs ‘TRIAL OF Danros, CAMILLE DRSMOULINS, &C, 
Pourratr oF MARIE ANTOINETTE Pourrasr or Daxrox 
Rerury or ‘the Rorat Fawity yrow Va- | Portrarr or Mapawx ELIZanern 
RENNES Carrier at NaNtEs 

Porrratr oF MARAT Portrait OF RouKsPIrERRE 
‘Tae Mon av THe TumierEs ° Last Victnis or rae ReiGN oF TERROR 
ATTACK ON THE TUILLERTES ° Porrrarr or Cuarrrre 

Mvrper oF Tr Princess De LAMBELLE Deate oF THE Deputy FrravD 
Porrrarr oF THE Princess Ds LAMBELLE Deata or Romae, Gouson, Doquesnot, &. 
Porrratr or Madame RoLaxp Poxrrart or Louis XVII. 
Louis XVI. ar THE Convention Tre 137TH Vexpemiare (Oct. 5, 1795) 
Lasr Isterview or Lous XVI. wera mis | Soumoxine ro EXECUTION 

' Fawry Porvrarr or Pionzcru 
Portrarr op Louis XVL Porraarr OF MoREAU 
Ponrrarr or Dumounmz Porrratr or Hocue 
Trumpx or Marat Portrair or Naro.won BONAPARTR : 
Poutrarr oF LAROCHEJACQUELEIN Tne’ lsta Beumame (10th November, 1799), 
AssassINATION OF MARAT &e,, Ke, ‘ 


Porrrat ov Cuanvorre Compay : 
“The palm of excellence, after whole libraries have been written on the French Revolu~ 


ton, has been assigned to the dissimilar histories of Thiers and Mignet.”— William #. 
Prescott. 


“Tam reading ‘Thiers’s French Revolution,’ which I find it difficult to lay down.”— 
Rev, Sydney Stith. 


THROUGH ALGERIA.. By the Author of" Life in Tascany.” 


Post 8vo, 108, 6d 


TIMBS (JOHN) ANECDOTE—LIVES OF WITS AND 


HUMORISIS. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s, 


PAINTERS. Post 8v0. 63. 
STATESMEN. Post 8vo. 6. 


“ Mr. Timbe’ notion of condensing the salient potats, events, and incidents in the lives 
of distinguished men, and presenting them by way of aneodote in chronological order, is a 
very happy one.”—Notes and Queries. 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. A Novel. By 


LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Anthor of ‘Ladybird’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 


TOWN AND FOREST: A STORY OF HAINHAULT 


FOREST. By the Author of ‘ Mary Powell.’ 6s. 6d, 


TUGWELL'S (REY. G.) ON THE MOUNTAIN; being 


the Welsh Experience of Abraham Black and Jonas White, Esqrs, Moralists, Photo- 
graphers, Fishermen, and Botanists. Crown 8vo, 5s. = : 


TRIBULATION (THE GREAT) COMING ON. THE 


+ EARTH. By the REV. DR. JOHN CUMMING. Thirteenth Edition. Crown svo. 
Fs 6d. . 
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" TROLLOPE'S. (ANTHONY) THE THREE OLERKS. Ta 
printed cloth, 38. 64,; or in claret cloth, 48. , 
« A really brilliant tale, full of life and character.”—Times. 


TUCKER NRY ST GEORGE) LIFE. AND COR- 


RESPONDENCE: OF. By J. W. KAYE, Author of “Life in Affghanistan.” 2 vols. 8v0. 


TWO MONTHS IN THE CONFEDERATE STATES, IN- 


CLUDING AVISIT,TO NEW ORLEANS. By an ENGLISH MERCHANT, PoatBvo0. 
88. ¢ 


VONVED THE DANE, THE ROVER, OF THE BALTIC. 


‘A Danish Romance, 2 vols. Post Bvo, 63. 


WEBB'S YMRS.) MARCO GRIFFI, THE ITALIAN 


PATRIOT. By Mrs, WEBB. Author of ‘The Martyrs of Carthage.’ Small 8vo. 63. 


WHALLEY REV. DR..S.)—LIFE, JOURNALS, AND 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE REV. Dr. THOMAS SEDGWICK WHALLEY, LLD. 
Inetuding an Interesting Correspondence with Mra. Siddons, Madame Piogzi, Miss Somat, 
Mra Hannah More, &c., xc. “dited by the Rev. anD WICKHAM, Hector of Hor _- 
* sington, Somersetahire. 2 vols, With 4 Fine Portraits. 


“ Filled with lively and forcible sketches ; with ‘scenes 60 eee comic, as almost 
to recall the more farcical bits of Molidre." "Saturday Review, 


-WHATELY, SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
DR. (Arebbishop of Dublin). Fep. Avo. 65. 

‘ “Contains the pith, the cream, the choice bits of _ Arenbishop Whately’s writings, His 

etyle is as clear as Cobbett’s or Paley’s.”—Athenaeu 


- WHAT JIS" YOUR OUR NAME? “dn Adcount.#of the 
ares af Dertvatlon-<of amcor oh ents: Nee _By Miss SOPHY MOODY. 


* The Author has done wonders, with what some might call a dry subject: “Naval and 
Military Gasette. 
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, Bvo, 28, 64, 


WILKINS'S (W. WN) ART IMPRESSIONS QF DRESDEN, 
BERLIN, AND ANTWERP; WITH SELECTIONS FROM THB GALLERISS 


WILLIAMS’ (GENERAL) RISE AND FALL OF THE 
MODERN, REPUBLIC. By General WILLIAMS, formerly American Minister at Con- 


WILLS (W. J.) —A SUCCESSFUL EXPLORATION 
THROUGH THE INTERIOR OF AUSTRALIA. From the Journals and Letter of 
WILLIAM JOHN WILLS. Halted by bis Father, WILLIAM WILLS, avo. 166. 


‘<The plain tone of the narrative is more pleasing than any display of literary excellense 
could bes Sie Fender peruses with an interes? whieh ls unrelaxing."—Horning Pat 
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In 3 vols. post vo. 31s. 6d. For criticisms, see page 9. 


WYLDER’S..HAND. A NOVEL. By JOSEPH SHERI- 
DAN LE FANU. 3 vols. post 8vo. 81s. 6d, .) 


“«Wylders Hand’ is a clever and remarkable story’: it is well-put together, and the 
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-YONGHE'S (©. D.) HISTORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME. By CHARLES 
DUKE YONGE.’ In 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps, 428, 


“ The book is a history of events rather than caiisex, In his two volumes, Mr. Yonge 
tells us some of the most delightful episodes in English History. There are no brighter 
pages in the history of human strife than those detailing the sca-fights of sixty and., 

“seventy yeara ago; and perhaps the brightest page of all is that in which we'read of the 
closing work of Nelson, ended, as Mr. Yonge saya, ‘by the most glorious death ever yet 
‘vouchsafed to a human being.’ Such a history of naval fighting and naval enterprise must 
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miralty ‘has opened to him its treasury of dispatches and documents prior to the 

“year 18415 in describlg occurrences before and after that date, he has been greatly 
aided by the private letters and journals of many of the leading men engaged in them.”— 
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7 . 3 
« For the industry, research, and ability, which characterize these volumes, they merit 
high commendation. ‘The great naval battles are described with extraordinary er and “ 
distinctness, We cannot remember any instance of word-painting in which ‘he icture~ 
produced ia more real and vivid. We have a very good account of the various tions 
of the N.W. passage, from the failure of the first under Captain John Ross, down to the 
complete snecess of that under Captain M‘Clure. We have also an excellent notice of 
Captain James Cook, the great havigator, with an account of his several voyages and dls- 
coverles, which will give Pleagure and instruction to many readers. As a military bistory, « 
the great exchting elements are carefully marsballed in their proper places: ” uch echiers 
ments as have jilusurated our’ naval Fe are recorded with uch, oa ait 
Mr. Yonge’s work will. be regarded né ¥ patriotic, and ad 

‘one will admit It to be and elefantly WHtten.”—Daily News, 
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—___+__ LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Post 8vo. 


6d. Or the two together, strongly bound iu roan, 15s. ‘ 


« ‘ 
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acquiring an idiomatic Latin atyle, or the adult with knowledge of the language, who 
wishes to examine the difference between the structure and expressions of the English and 
Latin tongues by a short and ready mode, It is the best—we were going to aay theonly 
really useful—Anglo-Latin Dictionary we qver met with.” Spectator. 
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